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PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES HELD 
AT ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, JUNE 24 TO JUNE 26, 1946* 


MONDAY MORNING SESSION—JUNE 24, 1946 


The opening session of the Thirty- 
Ninth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries, held 
in the Regency Room of the Chase Ho- 
tel, St. Louis, Missouri, convened at 
ten o'clock, Mr. Miles O. Price, Law 
Librarian of Columbia University and 
President of the Association, presiding. 

PRESIDENT Price: The Thirty-Ninth 
Annual Meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries will now 
come to order. 

We are favored this morning by 
having Mr. Albert Miller, the Associate 
City Counselor of the City of St. Louis, 
who comes, representing the Office of 
the Mayor, to greet us. Mr. Miller. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


Mr. ALBERT MILLER 


Associate City Counselor 
City of St. Louis 


Mr. President and Members of the 
American Association of Law Libraries, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: About one 
hundred and .eighty-two years ago, a 
Frenchman by the name of Laclede 
came over from the neighborhood of 
Kaskaskia, Illinois, and made a survey 
of the spot on which we are now lo- 


* The Editor, Harrison MacDonald, is greatly 
indebted to Miss Helen Newman, Associate Librarian 
of the United States Supreme Court Library, for her 
assistance in editing the Proceedings. 





cated. Then he went back to his camp 
and said: “I have found a site where 
I intend to establish a settlement which 
some day will be the most beautiful city 
in the world.” 

Now, this may not be the most beau- 
tiful city in the world, but it is a beau- 
tiful city. Probably, it is the most beau- 
tiful of any in this nation excepting, 
of course, the ones from which each of 
you have come. 

On behalf of the Mayor of the City 
of St. Louis, who is unable to be here 
this morning, I bid you welcome to this 
City and all that it has and all that it 
contains, its equipment and its churches 
and schools, and streets, and theatres 
and places of amusement, and business 
places. Whatever we have here, you 
are welcome to it, to enter in and pass 
through any and every place we have 
without key or without passports, and 
I hope you will enjoy your visit. 

I am going to call your attention to 
a room that I wish you would come 
down and look at in the City Hall. We 
have a room down there which was 
completed about 1892. It is called the 
Board Room, where the Board of Alder- 
men of the City of St. Louis meet. At 
the time it was completed, there was 
quite a writeup about it, and it was 
then said to be the most beautiful Ice 
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world. It is still 
would go 


islative hall in the 
beautiful, and I wish 
down there and look at it. 

Now, | am going to say a few words 
with the expectation that I will leave 
some food for thought and maybe an 
incentive for you in this meeting and 


you 


maybe an incentive for you after you 
go home. In 1922, Bruce Barton had 
an interview with H. G. Wells which 
ras published in the July number of 
the American Magazine.’ Bruce Barton 
asked H. G. Wells to pick out some of 
the greatest men that the world had 
ever produced. He picked six and said 
that they were the world’s greatest men. 
He based his opinion on what they had 
done, what permanent contribution they 
had made to humanity; and that is a 
very good basis. 


He picked six. The first, he said, 


was Jesus of Nazareth, as a man; the 
second was Puddha; the third was Aris- 


totle and the fourth was Asoka; the 
fifth was Roger Bacon, and sixth was 
Abraham Lincoln. He went on at 
length to say what they had done. Of 
course, I will not attempt to tell you 
what he said about them, but he said 
they were the only six in the world who 
had any right to be called “great.” 
The question is why is it that out of 
forty billion people, less than five thou- 
sand, or probably only five hundred, or 
only six are entitled to become “great ?” 
Why is it so few ever amount to much? 
The reason, in my opinion, is this: 
we are satisfied to be the average man. 
So many men and women are satisfied 
to be the average man. Now, what is 
the average man? There are just two 
1 Barton, H. G. Wells Picks Out the Six Greatest 
Men in History: An Interview with the Famous 
Author of “The Outline of History” (1922), Amer- 


1cAN MaGAzINe, pages 13-15, and 147-150. Editor’s 
note, 
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characteristics which designate the aver- 
First, he wants to be com- 
fortable, he wants a nice home to live in, 


age man: 


he wants a good job, he likes to have a 
good salary and a good automobile, and 
a nice bank account. He wants every- 
thing to be comfortable—that is the 
first characteristic. The second thing, 
ladies and gentlemen, is this, and that 
He is indifferent 
That 
average man. Those are the characteris- 


is the serious thing: 
to everyone about him. is the 
tics of the average man. Why is he satis- 
fied with remaining the average man ? 

Well, | would say that the first rea- 
son is he is reluctant to apply himself. 
He applies himself only to the things 
from which he is making a living and 
some money to buy the things that are 
comfortable, and he gets into a routine 
habit of life, and lets everything else 
fall by the wayside. He makes no ef- 
fort to rise above. 

And the second reason is he becomes 
satisfied with that condition and is satis- 
fied to let well enough alone. That is 
a serious condition when we are only 
satisfied with that which is well enough. 

We, in times past, have failed to 
realize and to learn, or to be taught and 
to teach others, the art of self-manage- 
ment. This nation will have to begin 
soon teaching our young boys and girls 
the art of self-management. 

In this conversation which Bruce Bar- 
ton had with H. G. Wells, Mr. Wells 
quoted from a speech given by Mr. F. 
\W. Sanderson, headmaster of the 
undle School before the headmasters 
of English schools at Leeds, as follows: 

* ‘We have been training our boys for 
‘We shall have 


992 


aristocracy ;) he said. 
to train them now for service.’ 


2 Barton, op. cit. supra, note 1 at 150. 
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That is what we need in the world 


today. We must train our boys and 
girls for service. Service is the mea- 
life that 


measurement is in this generation; the 


sure of and the sphere of 
sphere of our service is in this genera- 
tion. 

And that is another thing that the 
average man does, he thinks there is 
plenty of time, and he doesn’t realize 
that the emphatic day in life is today. 
‘Tomorrow may never come, and if it 
does come it will be burdened and mort- 
gaged with its responsibilities and all 
Our activities must be 

It is today that we 
Hence, the 


its necessities. 
presented today. 
accomplish what we do. 
average man, when he becomes middle- 
aged is a discouraged man, he is a de- 
feated man, he has nothing to look for- 
ward to, no joy, no hope, nothing to ac- 
complish, no incentive. 

We must train our boys and girls of 
today for service if they are to rise 
above this average man, and when we 
rise above the average man of today, 
we raise virtue. [Every man and woman 
ought to start out early in life to realize 
that that is their prerogative and their 
duty, to raise virtue a little higher as 
they pass through the world. 
| Applause. | 
I think Mr. Mil- 
ler’s talk was peculiarly appropriate for 
an outfit like ours, because if we didn’t 


| thank you. 
PRESIDENT PRICE: 


want to serve other people, we certainly 
would not be in this business, because 
that is our whole reason for being. No 
one of us entered this profession to 
make a fortune and, as far as I know, 
nobody has; but we do like to wait on 
It increases 
our chest expansion considerably, and 


people and to serve them. 


we go home and tell our wives and our 
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friends how we helped somebody out of 
a hole that day, and it makes us feel 
very good indeed. 

We have tried to arrange this pro- 
gram for the returning G. I.’s, male and 
female, and | will, therefore, ask one of 
them to reply to Mr. Miller’s greeting. 
Mr. Stanley West, who is now Assist- 
ant Librarian of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Law Library, has recently retired 
as a lieutenant in the United States Na- 
Mr. West. 
RESPONSE TO THE ADDRESS 

OF WELCOME 
STANLEY L. West 
Assistant Librarian, Columbia 


val Reserves. 


University Law Library 
Mr. President, Mr. Miller, and Ladies 
and I had prepared an 
average response to an average wel- 
1 am afraid. Mr. Miller's talk 
was certainly far from average, far 
from routine. 


Gentlemen: 


come, 


| just want to thank you on behalf of 
the Association for the really fine talk 
and to tell you that we are glad to be 
here. 

We have already discovered that your 
city is a beautiful city. I don’t see 
how we could be in this hotel and see 
the park, and the beautiful boulevards, 
and enjoy the air-conditioning here, 


without having a very good apprecia- 
tion of the beauty and the friendliness 
of the city. 

Thank you,’ Mr. Miller. 


Mr. 
and thank you, Mr. Price. 


ALBERT MILLER: Thank you, 
| hope you 
all enjoy your stay here, and anything 
we can do to make it comfortable for 
you we will be glad to do. 

PRESIDENT Price: Thank you very 


much. | Applause. ] 








PRESIDENT Price: Looking over past 
programs, | noticed that the next thing 
on the program is always a report of 
the President. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mires ©, Price 
Law Librarian of Columbia University 


| was afraid that I might get myselt 
into a job, so | carefully abstained from 
reading any of the reports of any of 
my predecessors. However, | did read 
over, on the train coming out here, a 
paper which will be presented here to- 
morrow, in which occurs this paragraph : 

“The American Association of Law 
Libraries still exists, and so do the law 
libraries of the United States. That 
fact is a symbol, and not an insignificant 
symbol, of what we have won. In some 
countries of the world, law libraries will 
have to be reborn; in fact, law itself, 
will have to be reborn.” 

Well, the American Association of 
Law Libraries and law libraries, as you 
know, have been through the wringer 
since 1942, and to me it is one of the 
most gratifying facts, one of the most 


3 


heartening things to realize that we have 
come through this ordeal as a_ vital 
organization composed of people who 
are fulfilling a vital need. 

The law libraries of United 
States, and Canada, and of other coun- 
tries, have a reason for being. We are 
serving people. They can’t get along 
without us. The law Itbrary is not a 
luxury as a library is in some fields. 
The law librarian, for one thing, does 
not ordinarily have to defend himself 
at all, he doesn’t have to show why 
there should be a law library. What 
he has to do is to show that he is a 


these 


* Barr, The Future of Law Library Conservation 
(1946), 39 L. Lie. J. 142. 
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competent law librarian and can_ build 
up a decent library, and give decent 
service, because lawyers and law schools 
can’t get along without him. However, 
during the war the law schools were 
very hard hit, indeed. 
Harvard went down from about 1,500 
enrollment to 35 or 40; Columbia went 
down from over 500 to about 40; and 


As you know, 


a good many others suspended their 
operations entirely or curtailed them. 
While that was not true to anything 
like that extent in the bar libraries, and 
the court libraries, they also had their 
cif ficulties. 

Many of our best people were of just 
exactly the age and special capabilities 
called to the 
country in one capacity or another, and 
they went, and we had a hard time 
there is no denying that—and we are 
here this morning to pick up where we 
left off. 

Last year we met at Rochester, New 
York, and had a very profitable meet 


to be service of their 


ing, but unfortunately not very many 
of our G. L.’s were there. This time we 
are meeting with them, and there are 
a number of them who have been able 
to come here. 

During the year just past, the Asso- 
ciation has gone through quite an ordeal. 
Helen Newman, who has come to be 
identified so much with the Association, 
that it is hard to conceive of it without 
her, found it necessary to resign the 
position of Executive Secretary-Trea- 
surer which she had held so long, and 
with such distinction. 

We were very fortunate indeed, in 
replacement, to get Helen May Smith 
Helmle, who is the Librarian of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, and has had wide ex- 
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perience as a law librarian. She is as 
well-known, I presume, to the member- 
ship, as anybody else, and she is a per- 
son with business training which has 
fitted her admirably to carry on where 
Helen Newman left off. 

Not the least of Mrs. Helmle’s quali- 
fications is an indulgent husband who 
has been more or less browbeaten into 
permitting her to carry an abnormal 
load of the Association work. 

After going over the matter with 
Mrs. Helmle, who is on the other end 
of a telephone from me, and about 
twenty minutes away by subway, we 
that the 
Association during the succeeding years 
It must de- 


have come to the conclusion 


must take stock of itself. 
fine the powers and duties of its various 
There is nothing in the avail- 
able precedents which adequately de- 


officers. 


scribe those, which tell us what has been 
done, what should be done, what can be 
done, and what cannot be done. We 
lack a good many of the most elementary 
We 
have no budget. There are many things 
that we lack. 

Mrs. Helmle and I, with the assistance 


parts of a sound business set-up. 


of the Executive Committee and other 
committees this year, have attempted 
to make a good start, and with that, 
laurie Riggs, our new President, is 
more than in accord. He was prodding 
us and, I have no doubt that during the 
coming year more progress will be made. 
The /ndex to Legal Periodicals, which 
is one of the foremost of the activities 
of the Association, will show, in Mr. 
Riggs’ report, a gradual, but a steady 
increase, even during the war years. 
That, we think, is something to brag 
about. 
We trimmed no sails. We went along 
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and we did the same kind of a job that 
we had been doing, during the war, 
and we continued to make a little money. 
Qn the other hand—as will appear this 
afternoon—there are serious flaws in 
the Index to Legal Periodicals, well 
known, indeed, to those who are re- 
sponsible for getting it out, which we 
think ought to be examined and _ per- 
haps the whole policy of the /ndex to 
Legal Periodicals should he re-examined. 


That will have to be taken care of 
during the next year. 
Many organizations dropped _ their 


Journal during the war, or mimeo- 
graphed it. We considered doing that 
hecause our finances were hard hit by 
the fact we lost so many members, but 
we were rather proud of our Journal 
which Helen Newman and others had 
brought up to a high state of efficiency 
as a professional Journal, and we didn’t 
vant to do that. Instead, the Execu- 
tive Committee decided to curtail the 
publication. We made* it a quarterly, 
but it is printed and still bears its mast- 
head and its proud cover page, and it is 
the Law Library Journal as ever, with 
Jean Ashman, who has done a magni- 
ficent job as Editor under almost im- 
possible difficulties during the war. 
That is another thing that the Associa- 
tion is proud of. 

That is the extent of the report. The 
rest of it will be covered in more detail 
by Mrs. Helmle and others, but I wish 
to emphasize again that the Association 
is an organization, a group of people 
who are proud of the job they are do- 
ing, who have a job of which they can 
well be proud; it is a necessary job. 


During the war, we had a hard time, 
but I am not going to harrow the souls 
of our G. I.’s who have been in the fox- 
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holes and on the fighting decks, and in 
the Pentagon, with our troubles, but we 
had troubles and they were real troubles. 
We have come through and we are ready 
to start ahead where we left off, and 
| think we can continue to be proud of 
the American Association of Law Li- 
braries. | Applause. | 

The next report will be that of the 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
H. M.S. Helmle. The “H. M. 5S.,” to 
you Canadians, does not mean “His 
it means Helen May 


’ 


Majesty’s Ship; 
Smith. Mrs. Helmle. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE- 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER 
FOR 1945-1946 


HELEN M. S. HELMLE 
Librarian of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 

Mr. President and Members of the 
Association: As you all know, Miss 
Helen Newman resigned as Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, 
November 1, 1945, and the Executive 
Committee appointed me to succeed her. 

You are interested in the funds, I 
know. The balance in the general fund, 
May 31, 1945 was $2,490.15, with one 
check outstanding in the amount of 
$8.11. Receipts from June 1 to Octo- 
ber 31 totaled $1,258.00, and disburse- 
ments totaled $1,045.29. 

In November, there was transferred 
to me, $2,705.75, in the general fund. 
In turning over the accounts to me, 
Miss Newman advised that owing to 
lack of help during the war, she had 
not been able to bill the members and 
subscribers regularly. After an ordeal 
of billing, writing, and thanking, I have 
the pleasure of reporting to you a bal- 
ance in the general fund as of May 31, 
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1946, in the amount of $5,199.33, with 
checks outstanding totalling $506.52. 
Net balance—$4,692.81. As you see, 
the $4,692.81 compares with the balance 
of $2,490.15 as of May 1945. There 
are, however, several contingent bills 
and refunds to chapters. I believe these 
may amount to $100.00 or more. 

On the other side of the ledger there 
is owing to the Association some $27.00 
for advertising in the February 1946 
issue of the Law Library Journal, and 
all of the advertising in the May 1946 
issue. The accounts for the advertis- 
ing are not billed until the Journal is 
printed and distributed. 
for 1945-46 amount to approximately 
$60.00 as of May 31, 1946. The record 
shows members as follows: 

1 Honorary ; 

14 Life; 

40 Associate ; 

116 Individuals. 


Unpaid dues 


Twenty-seven were dropped for non- 
payment of dues during the year. 

Institutional members, that is the li- 
braries which have this type of member- 
ship, numbered 99. Two were dropped 
for non-payment during the year. 

In the year 1945-46, however, there 
were thirteen new individual members, 
and two individual members reinstated ; 
one had been dropped and reinstated for 
the year. 

Our fiscal year 1945-46 has ended 
and we look forward to the new year. 
Already we have seven new individual 
members as of June 1946; one institu- 
tional ; and two associate. The two as- 
sociate members have just been ac- 
cepted for membership by the Execu- 
tive Committee this morning. They are: 
Mr. Fred Rothman, whom you knew as 
an individual member and who now is 
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a hook dealer in New York; and Mr. 
Cecil Skipwith, who is a book dealer in 
los Angeles. 

Now, I shall give you some informa- 
tion about the Index to Legal Periodi- 
Kund. All I can give are the 
figures given to me: Cash balance No- 
vember 31, 1945 was $5,383.55. The 
receipts, represented by checks from the 
H. W. Wilson totalled 
$4,074.59. The total cash received was 
therefore $9,458.14. I‘rom that amount 
there was disbursed $1,400.00, repre- 
senting the salary of the Editor of the 


cals’ 


Company, 


Index to Legal Periodicals, and a bonus 
of $200.00 to the Editor of the /ndex 
to Legal Periodicals, which was voted 
at the Executive Committee Meeting in 
lebruary 1946. That leaves a balance, 
as of May 31, 1946, of $8,058.14 in the 
Index to Legal Periodicals’ Fund. 
| Applause. | 

PRESIDENT Price: Thank you. | 
think that is a very heartening report. 

In the general fund, during the past 
vear, we almost doubled our cash _bal- 
ance, which is quite an achievement, and 
we added about $1,200.00 to the Index 
to Legal Periodicals’ Fund, which is 
worth while. 

The number of institutional members 
that Mrs. Helmle gave you should be 
analyzed to the extent that every insti- 
tution has anywhere from two to eight 
people, who are members; so there are 
more members of the Association than 
appear on the surface. On the other 
hand, I think that Mr. Riggs, during 
the next year, will have a job laid out 
for him to retrieve more of the mem- 
hers who dropped out during the war. 

It was our policy to carry them as 
members while they were in the service, 


without charging them dues, but a good 
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many of those people when they came 
out, did not go back into law library 
service and they were, therefore, drop- 
ped. On the other hand, new people 
have entered the profession, and there 
are also many already in it who should 
be approached. I think we have some- 
thing to offer them and can, without 
doubt, increase our membership. 

Last February at the Hotel 
Yorker, the [Executive Committee, on 
the recommendation of Laurie Riggs, 
the Chairman of the Committee on In- 
dex to Legal Periodicals, voted a bonus 
of $200.00 to the Indexer, Miss Whar- 
ton, who was receiving what we con- 
sidered an absurdly low salary. I 
would like to have this Annual Meeting 
ratify that $200.00 bonus. 

I don't think it is legally necessary, 
but I would like to have an expression 
of opinion or a motion to the effect that 
the $200.00 bonus meets with the ap- 
proval of the Association. 

Mr. Witrtam §S. JouNnston (Chi- 
cago Law Institute): I so move. 

Mr. GEOGRE A. JoHNsTON (Law So- 
ciety of Upper Canada): I second the 
motion. 

PRESIDENT PRICE: 


New 


Is there any dis- 
cussion ? 

All of those in favor, say “Aye.” Op- 
posed, the same. 

Motion carried. 

During the war, many of our most 
distinguished librarians left us tempor- 
arily, and among those there was none 
who did a better job than our former 
president, Lew Morse. Lew was called 
to the office of the Judge Advocate 
General in Washington, and from hear- 
say—not from Lew, but from others—I 
have learned that he did a magnificent 


job. The fact that he went up from 
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Captain to Lieutenant-Colonel shows 
some recognition of that. He has now 
returned to his old position at Cornell, 
and has been succeeded in the War De- 
partment by Mrs. Huberta Prince, 
formerly Law Librarian of the Interior 
Department, and a former student of 
mine at Columbia University. 

| wrote to General Green of the 
Judge Advocate General’s Department, 
and asked if he would send a represen- 
tative to tell us just what the govern- 
ment library of that type has done. We 
are very fortunate this morning that he 
has sent Major Joseph Dainow, who is 
Director of Research for the Libraries 
under the Judge Advocate General’s De- 
partment of the United States Army. 

At this point, I am going to turn this 
meeting over to Colonel Morse, who 
will tell us through his own lips, and 
those of Mrs. Prince, and Major Dai- 
now, something of the work of that law 
library. 

Mr. Lewis W. Morse: Mr. Presi- 
dent, Ladies and Gentlemen: My work 
is all history now. I am going to be brief 
about it, for I would like to emphasize 
the unusually that Mrs. 
Prince and Major Dainow are doing. 
They have the real message to give to 
us. I will just talk a little about the 
Judge Advocate General's Department 
of the Army, when I went there in 
1942. I must confess, I hardly knew, 
then, what the Judge Advocate General's 
Department actually had to do. I soon 
found that it was not unlike any large 
law office. They had, at that time, not 
a full complement, but a group of some 
one hundred and ninety officers. The 
officers were divided into a number of 
branches, or divisions as they are called, 
to take care of the various types of 


fine work 
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work. Each of these divisions is pre- 
sided over by a chief or commanding 
officer who has a number of assistants 
as his associates. 

We had, among others, the contracts 
branch, the claims branch, patent branch, 
and military reservations section. | 
might say a word about one or two of 
| think the titles 


are quite descriptive in themselves, but 


these as | go along. 


in the patents branch | must confess 
that | didn’t realize that there was any 
patent business going on in the Army, 
but | soon found that they had a tre- 
mendous number of ideas coming from 
the field, from the soldiers and the of- 
| was amazed by the size of 
the office, and the size to which it grew 
in order to take care of the big problems. 

The military reservations section is 
the name of the division where all the 
title searches and all of the papers deal- 
ing with any tract of land, camp site, or 
any other military reservations, pur- 
chased by the War Department are kept. 
There, those papers are kept on file, and 
other matters con- 


ficers. 


all contracts and 
cerned with them. 

The tax division is descriptive by its 
That, of course, grew during 
the war to a great extent because of the 
tax statutes which were sought to be im- 
posed by the states. 

The litigation section is a large branch 
in which officers in the War Depart- 
ment are working with the lawyers in 
the Justice Department on matters con- 
cerning the War Department. 

The military justice section was one 
of the very largest sections, dealing 
with the deportment and behavior of 
the soldiers. You have all read in the 
some of the interesting 
cases, and you can imagine how busy 
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newspapers 
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that group was. And there was the 
Board of Review connected with that, 
whereby some of these cases were re- 
viewed formally before they went to 
the President for his action. 

The military affairs section is the 
general law section. Where the case 
couldn’t be classified, you might say, on 
any other subject, it would be sent to 
that section for its disposition. 

Another of the large sections during 
the war was the international law sec- 
tion dealing with the international law 
problems which were in existence at 
the beginning of the war, and continued 
to grow with the spread of our armies 
in action all around the world. 

Then in the latter part of the war, the 
war crimes section developed and grew 
in personnel. As you know, that section 
did very important work in collecting 
the materials for use in the trials which 
are still in progress. 

Well, that in brief is the makeup of 
the Office of the Judge Advocate 
General. 

The function, of course, of the office 
is to be the chief legal advisor to the 
War Department and the military estab- 
lishments and that, in itself, is a tre- 
mendous job for any organization to 
do well. 

In order to carry on, one of the first 
things that we did was to establish a 
Judge Advocate General's School lo- 
cated in the beginning, in Washington ; 
then it was moved to the beautiful Uni- 
versity of Michigan Law School where 
it completed its work only recently. The 
fine things that were done there with 
the wonderful facilities and the splendid 
The officers 
were trained there and were sent back 
to Washington for orientation in some 


library are well known. 
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of the various branches, and then sent 
out on active duty with the troops in 
this country or abroad. 

The first thing that we had to do in 
building libraries in the office was to 
take care of the needs in the main li- 
brary. We had a main library for the 
use of all divisions, and we had to build 
from the bottom, you might say, because 
it was geared according to peacetime 
use. We had to build it up. Then the 
divisions themselves had to have smaller 
libraries for their own special use. And, 
in addition, we had to concentrate on 
the service commands. Now, I must 
say that in many of these outfits; in 
fact, in all outfits, no matter what the 
organization, you always have your 
headquarters at the top where you have 
your commanding officers; then each 
officer, in turn, has a staff as his advi- 
sors, and on the staff of course there 
has to be a legal advisor, and it was our 
function to equip the legal officer and 
his assistant with adequate material. 

The country was divided during the 
war into nine service commands, and at 
the headquarters of each we attempted 
to equip them with a useful library. 
Some of the service commands, all of 
them in fact, during the war, were very 
active. They had a large working legal 
staff and had a tremendous amount of 
business, and it required a lot of at- 
tention in the matter of equipping and 
getting materials to them. 

Then there were the ports of embar- 
kation where the soldiers were going 
overseas, and, of course, these have con- 
tinued to exist to take care of the men 
coming back. At each of these ports 
of embarkation we had a legal staff on 
the headquarters unit and there, again, 
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we had to build a library in each one of 


those. 

The post camps and stations through- 
out the country are organized in a simi- 
lar way, and they had to have legal 
equipment in each one of their legal 
offices at the camp headquarters. 

| have been speaking of the Army 
ground forces, and the Army service 
forces. The Army air forces had simi- 
lar set ups in this country for all their 
training and the other functions they 
were performing, their fighter units 
and everything. They had their legal 
problems, the same as any other organi- 
zation had legal problems, and plenty 
of them. So the air forces throughout 
the country had to be equipped with li- 
braries, and we attempted to equip them. 

As soon as a soldier went overseas 
our problem was to see that he was 
properly equipped. The first thing we 
had to do when they were in training in 
this country was to provide a mobile 
sort of a library to take care of these 
units that were to do the fighting. We 
had to equip them as best we could with 
That is, we couldn't 
give them as much as we could give a 
permanent legal office by any means. 
We had to get ideas from the various 
law publishers, and they were all tre- 


a skeleton library. 


mendously helpful in getting and mak- 
ing available every possible thing that 
our soldiers wanted, and we tried our 
very best to give them every thing that 
was necessary. 

So we had fighting units with mobile 
libraries ; and when they got overseas to 
the theatres of war we had a head- 
quarters at the top, then a breakdown 
just like in this country where they 
were subdivided, you might say, into 
their geographical units, and in each 


one of them we had a branch. 

We had branch offices of the Judge 
Advocate General in five different 
places throughout the world which were 
in turn miniatures, you might call them, 
of the Judge Advocate General’s Of- 
fice in Washington. We tried to equip 
each of them satisfactorily, and we 
had our problems of course in getting 
materials to them. 

We had some interesting experiences 
trying to get materials to them by air, 
and by the normal ways; and | think 
that we were reasonably successful in 
doing that. With the aid of the pub- 
lishers and the cooperation of so many 
people who are in that business, we had 
the materials available, and we cer- 
tainly did our best to get them to the 
men who actually needed them; they 
were the ones doing the work. 

The war ended, you may say, rather 
abruptly. We thought at one time it 
never was going to end, but we were 
fortunate in having it end as quickly 
as it did. Now, when I left Washing- 
ton, D. C., in November of 1945, | 
wondered who in the world would be 
the person who would carry on. | 
wondered what was going to happen to 
our library in Washington and our li- 
braries around the country and around 
the world. I must say that I had some 
pretty bad moments wondering what 
would happen, but then Mrs. Prince’s 
name was brought to our attention, and 
after talking to her she finally agreed 
to accept the position. I left feeling 
much better because, as you know, Mrs. 
Prince is small in stature, but let me 
tell you, as you know her, she grows in 
stature, and she certainly is a person 
who can handle a difficult job. 

During the end of the war period, the 
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library in the Judge Advocate General’s 
Office was faced with being completely 
swallowed up in the reorganization of 
That 
problem precipitated itself at the be- 
ginning of this calendar year, and that 
was one of the most acute problems 
that Mrs. Prince had to face. 

Well, | haven’t had much news from 
Washington; I have heard just little 
tidbits here and there, and I did come 


the War Department libraries. 


here feeling that | was going to get a 
very sorrowful note about the whole 
picture there in Washington, but I have 
received excellent news. Mrs. Prince 
and Major Dainow have told me about 
some of the conditions there, and I 
really feel that not only has Mrs. Prince 
won out and that the libraries of the 
Judge Advocate General are going to 
be carried on as a separate entity, but 
they are being handled extremely well. 
| want at this time to carry on the con- 
tinuity of our story by letting Mrs. 
Prince tell you about her work. Then 
she will be followed by Major Dainow, 
zbout whom I want to say one word. 

When he came to Washington, you 
can hardly imagine the difficulties that 
he faced in the research and the index 
section of the office. There were just 
deplorable conditions due to lack of any 
organization and study of the problem. 
He not only put that department on its 
feet, he just bull-dozed, you might say, 
publications out of there that were just 
unheard of; that is, they never were 
thought of as possibilities. He made 
so much material available for the gen- 
eral use throughout the Army, that I 
can tell you his name will go down in 
the history of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Department as one of the out- 
standing jobs that was ever attempted. 
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| am delighted that he is here this morn- 
ing to tell us about what he is doing 
there, and when he leaves next month 
he certainly will have made a monument 
for himself. And | hope that we will get 
some ideas from what he has done there 
which we can put into our /ndex to Le- 
gal Periodicals. 

Now, I will be followed by Mrs. 
Prince who will carry on, if you please. 
Mrs. Prince. [ Applause. | 

Mrs. Huperta Prince: Mr. Presi- 
dent, and Ladies and Gentlemen, Mem- 
bers of the Association: Please let me 
first take the opportunity to thank 
Colonel Morse for the encouraging re- 
marks. I| need all the encouragement 
| can possibly get. 

Mr. Price handed me a relatively dif- 
ficult assignment when he asked me to 
talk about the library of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General's Department of the 
Army. As an old student of his, I may 
say this is not the first time he has done 
so. In this case, it was with the sug- 
gestion | discuss also certain phases of 
the work of government libraries, par- 
ticularly the service they can give to 
law libraries outside of Washington. 

| Mrs. Prince thereupon read her pre- 
pared address as follows. | 


THE LIBRARY OF THE JUDGE 
ADVOCATE GENERAL’S OF. 
FICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES ARMY 


Huperta A. PRINCE 
Director of Libraries of the Judge 
Advocate General's Office 

Discussing the future peacetime pro- 
gram of the JAG’s Library, following 
Col. Morse’s story of the magnificent 
work done during the War is rather like 
reading by candlelight after the electric 
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lights have gone out, for with Col. 
Morse’s return to civilian life in Octo- 
ber 1945, this brilliant chapter in the 
long history of the Library came to a 
close. I took up the less exciting but 
no less exacting task of organizing its 
services, its personnel and its holdings 
to meet the swift shift to peacetime re- 
quirements. 

The present program of the Office of 
the Judge Advocate General follows by 
and large the pattern existing before the 
war, which proved itself sufficiently 
sound to permit a vast wartime expan- 
sion without radical basic change, vet 
flexible enough to absorb permanently 
certain war time developments which 
have proven their worth. 

The Judge Advocate General func- 
tions as the chief legal adviser to the 
Secretary of War, the Under Secretary 
of War, the Assistant Secretaries of 
War, the Chief of Staff and the entire 
military establishment. Advice is given 
upon the need for new legislation and 
upon the merits and faults of pending 
legislation affecting the War Depart- 
ment and Army. Thousands of formal 
opinions are rendered by the Washing- 
ton office of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Department each vear, even in 
peacetime, on a great variety of legal 
questions pertaining to the widespread 
activities of the Army. Judge Advo- 
cates engaged in essential military busi- 
ness are stationed throughout the United 
States and all over the world, where 
they handle problems reflecting almost 
every facet of the civil law; procure- 
ment, contracts, renegotiation and con- 
version, claims against the Army, pat- 
ents, real estate—here alone transactions 
involving millions of acres are now 
alive—and all of the usual types of 





legal questions with which the busy 
practitioner is confronted. The admin- 
istration of Military Law, the consider- 
able body of legal media of the Army to 
be found in statutes, Presidential Exec- 
utive Orders, the Articles of War, 
Army Regulations, in directives and 
elsewhere, is the special province of the 
Judge Advocate General’s Department. 
A particular phase of Military Law 
always of paramount importance, in 
war and peace, is the system of Mili- 
tary Justice of the Army, under which 
the penal provisions of the Articles of 
War operate. Examination of all pro- 
ceedings of General Courts-Martial is 
made in the Office of The Judge Advo- 
cate General in Washington, with cer- 
tain cases being reviewed as required 
by statute toward the end that no punish- 
ment shall be carried out except accord- 
ing to military law after a fair and im- 
partial trial. With the aid of military 
orientation and intensive study of the 
procedural and substantive aspects of 
military law, particularly in the Staff 
School at Ann Arbor, Michigan, judge 
advocates have been efficiently pre- 
pared to ably execute this arduous phase 
of their duties. 

The Legal Assistance program, one 
of the outstanding developments of this 
war, continues to rank high in import- 
ance and will undoubtedly become a 
permanent activity. This plan, under 
the joint sponsorship of the War De- 
partment and the American Bar Associ- 
ation, through which legal advice and 
assistance are provided to military per- 
sonnel in the conduct of their personal 
affairs, is by now reasonably well 
known. The legal assistance officers 
of the Judge Advocate General's De- 
partment, stationed at every important 
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installation of the Army, are concerned 
with such problems as domestic affairs, 
advice on the preparation of wills, as- 
sistance in drawing powers of attorney 
and other legal instruments and matters 
of similar import. The plan does not 
include advice or assistance in any case 
which will be the subject of a court- 
martial. Such matters are handled for 
military personnel by the competent de- 
fense counsel appointed for the accused 
pursuant to the Articles of War. 

\t present, and for some time in the 
forseeable future, Theatre Staff Judge 
\dvocates will be stationed in the two 
main zones of occupation, the European 
Theatre and the Pacific Theatre. The 
Theatre Staff Judge Advocate bears the 
same relation to the Military Command- 
er of the Theatre as the Judge Advo- 
cate General bears to the Chief of Staff. 
staff Judge Advocates with their assist- 
ants are also stationed at strategic in- 
stallations within the zone. The present 
problems of overseas commands center 
especially upon military justice, repara- 
tions claims, and matters of interna- 
tional law involving occupation troops 
and policies. Many officers of the 
Judge Advocate General's Department 
have been detailed to highly specialized 
work involving war crimes, to the track- 
ing down of Axis criminals, to the pro- 
curing of evidence and preparation of 
the trials now going on in Nuremberg, 
Tokyo and elsewhere. Adequate work- 
ing libraries, sometimes consisting of 
thousands of volumes, will continue to 
he assembled, shipped and maintained 
for these overseas Judge Advocates un- 
til the entire occupation program has 
been completed. 

On 11 June, 1946, the long-announced 
Reorganization of the Army became 
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effective. (Gone are the nine wartime 
Continental Service Commands with all 
In their place is a 
The 


now 


their components. 
new and streamlined organization. 
Continental United. States is 
divided into six army areas, with a 
Commanding General for each of the 
six armies, to whom is delegated both 
tactical and service command. At each 
area headquarters, as legal adviser to 
the Commanding General, a Staff Judge 
Advocate is established with his corps 
of legal officers. The numerous work- 
ing libraries in the former nine service 
commands are being consolidated at the 
six general headquarters ; and, in addi- 
tion, certain large posts and installations 
where Post Judge Advocates and their 
appropriate staffs will function, will 
continue to be provided with field li- 
braries, assembled to assist in the spe- 
cial legal assignments of the individual 
installation. 

All of these libraries in the continen- 
tal United States and overseas, are 
serviced and maintained by the Judge 
Advocate General’s central library at 
Washington, where control records are 
maintained under the accounting system 
of the Quartermaster General of the 
Army. 

For the past several years, as a part 
of the long-range reorganization plan 
of the War Department at Washington. 
there has been taking place a gradual 
consolidation of the many libraries for- 
merly maintained in numerous branches 
located in the famed Pentagon Building 
with the objective of developing a cen- 
tral library to serve efficiently the re- 
search requirements of the War De- 
partment. Some twenty-eight technical 
collections, among the most important 
of which were the Army Industrial Col- 
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lege Library, the Signal Corps Library, 
the Air Corps Library and the Ord- 
nance Library, were merged in 1944 to 
form the War Department Library, 
which functions under a Coordinator of 
War Department Libraries. Major 
James M. Horan, an officer of the 
General Staff, as Coordinator has ef- 
fected these consolidations within a 
period of less than three years. The 
combined collections comprise approxi- 
mately 110,000 volumes of scientific 
and technical research materials touch- 
ing on every phase of the Army’s acti- 
vities, and 1,000 periodicals, domestic 
and foreign. <A staff of 50 trained li- 
brarians, supplemented by clerical as- 
adequate proportion is 
gradually developing a highly skilled 


sistance in 


service to the whole of the War De- 
partment. This experiment is_ being 
watched with considerable interest in 
many circles, as the merging of the 
many diverse specialized collections 
without a complete breaking down of 
the equally specialized services pre- 
viously rendered has presented a series 
of nice problems in library administra- 
tion. 

The advantages of such a consolida- 
Major Horan, the 
Coordinator, as an officer of the Gen- 


tion are obvious. 


eral Staff, represents the highest eche- 
lon in the Army, and the consolidated 
library functions directly within the Of- 
fice of the Assistant Secretary of War. 
Thus the library is established at a suf- 
ficiently high level to assure favorable 
consideration of matters 
policy, personnel, finance and the other 


involving 


problems that plague library administra- 
tors. 

In January of this year, the Library 
of the Judge Advocate General, which 
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had functioned independently as a law 
library for more than eighty years, 
found itself suddenly in the process of 


being consolidated, and was metamor- 
phosed into the Law Division of the 
War Department Library, with a mis- 
sion to become the legal research center 
for the entire War Department, for, in 
addition to the Office of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General, many bureaus and of- 
fices of the War Department maintain 
legal staffs, composed of both military 
and civilian lawyers, who are responsible 
to their Bureau Chiefs. A survey of 
the responsibilities of the newly created 
Law Division, in relation to the hold- 
ings, organization and policies of the 
consolidated library, with the conscious- 
ness of its broadened obligation to the 
entire Department, has consumed the 
greater part of the past several months. 
Organization problems common to such 
consolidations, enhanced by a need for 
the substantial degree of autonomy of 
operation recognized by law librarians 
and their clientele as essential, are grad- 
ually resolving themselves into a work- 
able pattern—not without stress and 
strain, however, particularly reflected 
by the legal staff of the Office of the 
Judge Advocate General, who suddenly 
found themselves without their Law 
Library and its highly personalized 
services, with frequently unhappy re- 
sults. 

It is manifestly impossible to detach 
lawyers from their law library and ex- 
pect them to function, and since The 
Judge Advocate General pronounces the 
legal opinions of the War Department, 
his program and his staff of legal ex- 
perts will necessarily receive first con- 
sideration in developing the services of 
the Law Division of the War Depart- 
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ment Library. This dual responsibility 
of the Law Division, considered in con- 
junction with the over-all program of 
the War Department Library, forms a 
pattern of rocks and shoals, to borrow 
a term from our ally, the Navy, which 
it takes a bit of navigating to steer 
through into open sea. 

I believe, however, that the most dif- 
ficult period of the transition lies be- 
hind us and that we may look forward 
to developing progressively in step with 
the forward-looking program of the 
\rmy now evolving. 


Government Law Libraries 


| know that Mr. Price is particularly 
interested in the second phase of my 
topic, Government Law Libraries, and 
the services that may reasonably be ex- 
pected from them by out of town li- 
braries. 

Government libraries now may be 
divided into two general categories—the 
old line departments—and the wartime 
agencies. The old line departments 
retained the 


conservative attitude toward 


have throughout war 
period a 
their libraries — their 
have been rigidly restricted by Congress 
and they have jogged along as usual 
with too little money and too little help 
—both of which situations have been 
keenly reflected in their library budgets. 


The wartime agencies on the other hand 


appropriations 


were quick to see the value of good li- 
braries and well trained library staffs. 
They recruited good people and they 
paid good salaries. Many government 
librarians left long-standing jobs to 
bask in the sunshine of the fast moving, 
free spending war agencies—in some in- 
stances an agreeable change from the 
stodgy, indifferent policies of the old 
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line departments. The lush days of 
free spending are gone now, however, 
Wartime 
agencies in many cases are dissolving, 
staffs are being reduced—temporary 
jobs are in jeopardy—incumbents are 
faced with the necessity of taking pro- 
fessional Civil Service examinations— 
and many are looking longingly toward 


and the reckoning is upon us. 


the stable old line departments that are 
still plodding. 

No one should harbor the delusion 
that a government librarian jogs along 
in a comfortable rut. There may be 
ruts in the federal service, but some 
years’ experience has convinced me that 
a law librarian’s job is more nearly a 
series of crises! And that life is far 
from dull! The university librarian’s 
faculty problems and the impact of the 
many varieties of advisers, committees 
and boards that hold the library’s wel- 
fare in their hands can be matched item 
for item in the amazing and ever-chang- 
ing government hierarchy. The liberals, 
the autocrats, the reactionaries, the 
viewers-with-alarm—the penny pinchers 
—the fault-finders—and the all-too- 
rare-one-person-who-understands, can 
be ticked off on the fingers of any 
government librarian. 

Each government library has its dis- 
tinct individuality, reflecting to a minor 
degree, perhaps, the personality of the 
librarian but bearing chiefly the deep 
imprint of the specialized work of the 
agency. <A leisurely survey of the 
shelves of the law libraries in Washing- 
ton reveals an amazing diversity of 
holdings. Of course all the standard 
materials are there—West, Lawvers Co- 
op, Thompson, Dennis, Carswell, CCH, 
the rest, 
but after the lawyers’ staple diet has 


Prentice-Hall, Baldwin and 
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been adequately supplied come the un- 
usual, distinctive collections. The older 
libraries carry an aura of age and dig- 
nity with fine and frequently rare his- 
torical collections in their special fields 
—and in government documents gen- 
erally. The wartime agencies display 
beautiful new reprints of everything 
the less prosperous old line departments 
and do 





are always meaning to replace 
not go in for dust and cobwebs. Quan- 
tities of very specialized pamphlet ma- 
terials of particular wartime value sup- 
plement the standard works, and in 
many cases may be obtained by the in- 
terested outsider only through the 
agency and not through the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

The contacts established through the 
several active library associations in 
Washington have developed a warm 
liaison among the librarians and most 
liberal inter-library loan policies have 
resulted. Miss Finley will tell you of 
the excellent pioneer work the Legisla- 
tive History Committee of the District 
of Columbia Chapter of the A. A. L. L. 
is accomplishing in compiling a union 
catalog of the legislative histories pre- 
pared in the several departments and 
agencies, which will eventually be of- 
fered for publication in the Law Library 
Journal. 

The service that can be offered to 
cut of town libraries appears to be re- 
stricted by two factors mainly; (1) 
language contained in the appropriation 
acts of certain agencies which eliminates 
possibility of exchange of law books or 


periodicals and establishes rigid ac- 
countability procedures, (2) the restric- 
tions imposed by inadequate staffs al- 
ready struggling under an unduly heavy 
workload. 
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Within the area of operation not af- 
fected by the foregoing factors, every 
librarian with whom I have discussed 
the matter has professed willingness to 
offer all possible assistance to out of 
town libraries requesting either infor- 
mation or publications. Most of the 
librarians feel free to handle out of 
town inter-library loan requests at their 
own discretion. 

The most useful guide through the 
mazes of the special library collections 
in Washington, is the recently released 
second edition of the processed book- 
let prepared by the Reference Division 
of the Library of Congress, entitled 
Library and Reference Facilities in the 
Area of the District of Columbia, which 
lists the names of the librarians, the 
addresses of the libraries and contains 
brief descriptive statements of special 
holdings. 

The reply I received from the li- 
brarian in nearly every case began with 
“If we had more people’—‘but you 
know we are barely able to carry our 
work load as it is’—‘‘we let so many 
people go during the war”—“our bud- 
get has been cut’ and so on. I've never 
heard of a library that was not short- 
staffed—but it seems as though the 
situation is particularly acute at this 
juncture. Librarians have been in ex- 
tremely short supply in the government, 
where, as elsewhere, they have been ap- 
preciated more in absentia than in per- 





sona. 

Despite all of their difficulties, how- 
ever, most of the libraries exert every 
effort to respond to all requests. The 
libraries of the Department of Justice, 
the Department of the Interior, Federal 
Works Agency, Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the War and Navy Departments, 




















and a number of others have the privi- 
lege of exchanging duplicate or surplus 
law books and periodicals with other 
than government agencies, and in prac- 
tically every case, the librarian ex- 
pressed the wish that there be an active 
central clearing house for such ma- 
terials. The Civil Service Commission 
library handles a fairly active informa- 
distributes 
documentary material on request. That 
Library also prepares a_ bibliography 
series on timely subjects which may be 
had for the asking. The Justice De- 
partment Library has certain §restric- 
tions on official exchange of documents 


but stands ready to offer any reason- 


tion-by-mail program and 


able information service within its pro- 
vince and to furnish documentary ma- 
terials available. The Manual 
of Library Procedure which the Jus- 
tice Department Librarian compiled a 


when 


few years ago resulted in numerous re- 
quests for copies, but I am given to 
understand it is no longer available. 

The Federal Works Agency Law Li- 
brary answers information requests 
irom out of town in considerable quan- 
tity, since theirs is an activity of interest 
to many agencies. 
They too will furnish documentary ma- 


non-governmental 


terial when available. 
of the Lanham Act housing program 


The compilation 


including administrative and regulatory 
releases, compiled by the Law Librarian, 
has aroused a great deal of interest 
outside Washington, as has their peri- 
odical compilation of statutory enact- 
nents of the states and territories. 
The Library of the Supreme Court 
will gladly furnish information by tele- 
phone or letter, but a rule of court pre- 
cludes lending to other libraries. 
The Law Library of the Interior De- 
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partment receives a considerable num- 
ber of requests for information as well 
as for publications of the Department, 
which are furnished whenever possible. 
They exercise a liberal policy on ex- 
change of duplicate materials and peri- 
odicals. 

The former Library of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the Army was most 
liberal in its exchange policies and re- 
ceived numerous out of town inquiries 
on all phases of military law and mili- 
tary history. As the Law Division of 
the War Department Library, its poli- 
cies are not yet clearly defined, but 
aside from material restricted from gen- 
eral circulation for reasons of military 
security, it is safe to say that every rea- 
sonable request from out of town li- 
brarians will be complied with so far as 
possible. 

The Law Library of the Library of 
Congress, as might be expected, has 
facilities far beyond the scope of the 
other federal libraries. In addition to 
the excellent services rendered by the 
Card Division, the Union Catalog, the 
Micro-film Service, and the Inter-Li- 
brary loan, the Legislative Reference 
Division’s publications are of vital im- 
portance to the work of the law li- 
brarian. 

Copies of records and briefs of cases 
before the Supreme Court, may be bor- 
rowed from the Law Library when a 
duplicate copy is in file, bibliographies 
will be furnished on request in various 
fields of law, translations of foreign 
laws will be prepared, and exchange of 
duplicates is possible. 

Practically all of the libraries welcome 
graduate students or visiting members 
of the legal profession, who may use 
their facilities freely. 











| shall make no attempt to review 
the numerous publications, printed and 
processed, issued by the federal depart- 
ments, since the Government [lrinting 
ffice’s Monthly Document catalog, 
which is available to all university and 
bar association libraries, contains com- 
prehensive listings. 

Policies and regulations affecting the 
facilities and procedures of government 
libraries are subject to frequent modi- 
fication, so that I should advise any 
librarian outside of Washington who 
has made unsuccessful attempt to ob- 
tain materials or information, to try 
again. The willingness and spirit of 
cooperation that is demonstrated by the 
government librarians should be an en- 
couraging sign to all university li- 
brarians and others interested in ob- 
taining either information or materials 
bearing on the functions of government. 
| Applause. | 

Mr. Lewis W. Morse: The next 
speaker will be Major Dainow who is 
going to tell us about the research 
branch. 


LEGAL RESEARCH IN THE OF- 
FICE OF THE JUDGE ADVO- 
CATE GENERAL OF THE 
ARMY 
Major JosePpH Dainow 
Chief of the Research Branch of The 
Judge Advocate General's Office 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: The Judge Advocate General of 
the Army, Major General Thomas H. 
Green, was very pleased to receive the 
invitation to address your meeting here, 
and regrets that he could not attend 
himself. As head of what is probably 
the biggest law firm and most extensive 
legal institution in the world, General 
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Green appreciates the work of this As- 
sociation, because the indispensable tools 
of a lawver’s trade are his books and 
research materials. 

It is a privilege for me to represent 
The Judge Advocate General on this 
occasion, to express his thanks and to 
convey his greetings to you. 

The story of the law library of The 
Judge Advocate General was in many 
ways a thrilling adventure to those who 
lived it, and has been described admir- 
ably to you by your own Lew Morse 
who directed and executed the entire 
wartime operation, and by Mrs. Prince 
who is steering the less glamorous but 
none the less important course through 
adjustment to reconversion. 

In view of the fact that The Judge 
Advocate General is the legal advisor 
to the Secretary of War and to the 
Army, and that our Department reached 
a total membership of about 2800 of- 
ficers of whom as many as 350 were 
on duty at headquarters in the Wash- 
ington (Office, it may be of interest 
to vou to hear something about our 
general research facilities and publica- 
tions. 

To begin with it would be well to in- 
dicate briefly the scope of the legal in- 
terests of the War Department, and the 
organizational relationship of other le- 
gal offices throughout the War Depart- 
ment to the Office of The Judge Advo- 
cate General. 

It is well known that every army out- 
fit must have some administration and 
“housekeeping,” but it may be a sur- 
prise to some people that every military 
establishment, from general staff to 
the divisions in the field, had its legal 
office staffed by lawyers. Likewise, 
Judge Advocates headed up the legal 
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offices in all branches of the service- 


(Irdnance, Engineers, Signal Corps, 
Surgeon General, Selective Service and 
so forth—ana in all overseas theaters 
of operation. The Air Judge Advo- 
cate had a large office of his own, as 
did the Staff Judge Advocate of the 
\ir Transport Command. In addition, 


in the combat theaters, there were 
ranch Offices of The Judge Advocate 
(ieneral which were not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the theater commander 
hut were exclusively under The Judge 
\dvocate General. 

These legal offices, spread over the 
whole world, had to cope with an infi- 


When a 


local office could not reach a satisfac- 


nite range of legal problems. 


tory solution, the matter was referred 
to a higher headquarters, and in due 
course, the most troublesome questions 
came to the Office of The Judge Advo- 
cate General for an opinion as to le- 
vality. The for 
covered the multitudinous phases of 


requests opinions 
court-martial procedure, the legality of 
contracts and bonds, the validity of ti- 
t'es, the payment of claims, the status 
and personal problems of military per- 
sonnel, the seizure of plants and their 
operation, international problems of 
rulitary operations and war crimes, and 
‘o forth, almost ad infinitum. 

The most important single phase of 
work was the administration of military 
justice throughout the Army, together 
with the automatic review of every gen- 
eral court-martial case. Accordingly, a 
vitally important part of the research 
service was devoted to keeping Judge 
\dvocate officers abreast of current de- 
velopments in that field. 

As I get into the details of our actual 


research facilities and their operation, 
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| realize that your situation is not the 
same as ours, neither as to scope nor as 


to nature. However, there is one great 


common denominator which does bring 
them all together, and that is the service 
being given to legal research ; and there 
may be something in our experience or 
operations which is of interest or may 
be of direct usefulness to you. 

Apart from printed books and pam- 
phlets—both commercial and War De- 
partment publications—which are lo- 
cated in our law library, we have a vast 
quantity of research material which is 
mostly in manuscript form. Primarily, 
there are the previous opinions of The 
Judge Advocate General and the hold- 
ings of the Boards of Review, for the 
past 25 years. Then too, we must keep 
in close touch with the decisions of the 
General Accounting Office because its 
chief, the Comptroller General, is the 
one who decides whether payment 
should be made or not, regardless of any 
other opinion as to legality by the legal 
office of any governmental agency. 
Likewise, the opinions of the Attorney 
General constitute an essential part of 
our research materials. 

Some of the decisions of the Comp- 
troller General, [Executive Orders of 
the l’resident, and acts of Congress, are 
eventually published in book form, but 
in order to meet the needs of research 
on very current problems, these ma- 
terials have to be processed in quasi- 
manuscript form. 

The Research Branch of the Judge 
Advocate General's Office consists of 


" three very closely interwoven units: the 


Digest Section, the Military Laws Sec- 
tion, and Publications. 











DiGEst SECTION 


In the Digest Section, the basic com- 
pendium of working materials is a tre- 
mendous file of digest cards, number- 
ing about 100,000, and classified under 
about 10,000 headings which are group- 
ed into 20 main subjects. Our object— 
stated in a nutshell—is to locate for the 
researcher, all the cards which pertain 
or which might be relevant to his prob- 
lem, and which he should consider for 
the disposition of his case in hand. 


The work in the Digest Section can 
be described as falling into two cate- 
(1) the preparation and clas- 
sification of digests, and (2) the find- 
ing of all pertinent digest cards for any 


gories : 


given problem. 

Underlying everything, there is neces- 
sarily a fundamental classification sys- 
tem, comprising a small number of inte- 
grated main topics but with hundreds of 
subdivisions. Much time could be spent 
(liscussing the nature and importance of 
classification systems, but you are all 
familiar with the West Publishing Com- 
pany’s “Key Number System,” as well 
as other classifications in use. The sys- 
tem has to be sufficiently extensive, and 
also flexible because it must be adapt- 
able to cover materials. It cannot work 
satisfactorily the other way—materials 
are not flexible and they cannot be 
forced into a stereotyped classification. 
As a matter of fact, we also have a 
second classification system which is 
worked out on a more legally scientific 
basis but it was physically impossible 
to make a complete change-over, so the 
second was set up collaterally, and pro- 
vides a sort of cross-fire from another 
point of view, for access to the same 
well of materials. 
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In connection with the first of the 
functions mentioned, namely, the prep- 
digests, 
The first 


aration and _ classification of 
there are several operations. 

is selection for digest, because a large 
number of cases are matters of routine 
or repetition and can be set aside. Then, 
in the making of digests, all cited refer- 
ences are consulted and important prior 
cases compared, and a classification in- 
dicated after examination of other cases 
filed in the same place. Where a case 
involves two or more points of law, 
several separate cards are made, so that 
the materials in any one place are com- 
plete and self-contained. Cross refer- 
ences, as such, are used only from head- 
ings to other headings. After the di- 
gest classification reviewed 
(which sometimes involves heated legal 
discussions) the cards are duly filed. 
Occasionally, new headings have to be 
made and incorporated into the whole 


and are 


system; frequently, new cards have to 
be added in the extensive subject index 
file. 
also made for statutes, Army Regula- 
tions, War Department Circulars, and 
Also, in a separate file, a 


In this process, index cards are 


so forth. 
card is made for every single case, to 
show whether it was digested, and if so 
where the digest cards were classified. 

The current research is 
furnished in many ways. The finding 
devices are varied and numerous, and 


service to 


usually the subject is satisfactorily cov- 
ered without going through all possible 
However, the importance of 
“negative” research, where nothing is 
found on the subject, is very great ; and 
the responsibility for concluding that 


processes. 


“the point of law has not previously been 


considered is very heavy. According- 
ly, all possible avenues of inquiry are 
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investigated, and if there is still no find, 
it is more than reasonably safe to say 
that there is nothing. 

In every library or research office, 
there are always some people whose 
good memory short-cuts many processes 
and saves a lot of time. Although we 
have been fortunate in that respect, it 
has been our purpose to establish the 
The 


order of procedure varies not only with 


facilities on an objective basis. 


the nature of the inquiry but also with 
the manner in which the question is pre- 
sented. 

An officer may ask for materials on 
a clearly defined question of law; he 
may ask whether there are materials per- 
taining to a certain statute or regulation ; 
he may state a set of facts or a hypo- 
thetical situation ; the approaches are in- 
numerable. It is the business of a re- 
search agency to supply information ; 
we cannot set uniform patterns for 
inquiries; problems arise in countless 
ways, and all lawyers doing research do 
not go through the same mental pro- 
ur purpose is to 
render all, our 
facilities may appear unduly numerous 


cess and analysis. 
service to and _ while 
for reaching into the same basic ma- 
terials, our policy is to meet each in- 
quiry in whatever way it is presented. 

lor a comprehensive picture of the 
digest files, there is an outline list of all 
the headings on a visible panel arrange- 
ment. The main subjects, headings and 
subheadings (about 10,000 in all) are 
each listed on a separate narrow strip, 
and the use of different color strips 
divisions more 


identifies the bigger 


rapidly. One panel holds about 75 
strips, so a wide coverage is caught in 
a single glance; and each item has the 


reference to the classification under 
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which the digest cards are filed. 


second classification outline’ is 
arranged somewhat differently, and 
while it refers to the basic digest files 
it also carries references to other ma- 
terials such as the Manual for Court- 
Martial, the Military Laws, and also 
some pertinent law review articles. This 


ur 


outline is in a visible file cabinet, and 
has its own alphabetical index on a 
visible panel arrangement. 

Alongside these two main outlines, 
there is a general alphabetical index 
which contains 40—50,000 cards. 

Among the card indexes in frequent 
use are the following: 

(a) Statutes at Large (and Revised 

Statutes ) 

(b) United States Code 

(c) Army Regulations 

(d) National. Defense Act 

(e) Veterans Regulations 

(f) War Department Circulars 

(g) Manual for Courts-Martial 
The research materials on any of these 
subjects can be located very quickly 
from a given specific reference. 

A separate index is kept for all the 
Comptroller General materials, showing 
the manuscript reference, the published 
reference of printed cases, and the clas- 
sifications under which digests are filed. 

This parallels the index which is 
kept of all the Judge Advocate General 
materials, showing whether each case 
was digested or not, and if so where 
the digests are filed. 

ne of the more recent facilities is a 
citator of JAG opinions and some of the 
other materials included in our files. 
This covers the period of 1 January 
1942 to date, and these cards show all 
cases cited in opinions since 1942. 

One of the difficulties of a research 
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office is that there are no immediate 
visible results of the work done. The 
nature of the office is to be a service 
unit; the production of legal opinions 
comes from others. The gratification 
is in the total over-all efficiency of the 
whole department. As a service unit, 
the purpose is to give service. As needs 
became felt, we devised means of meet- 
ing them. 

Thus, it became apparent after sev- 
eral experiences that there was not avail- 
able anywhere in the War Department 
an index of the statutes which are cited 
in the Army Regulations and which are 
the basis for much of the implementa- 
tion in the regulations. It was a long 
and tedious task to start from scratch 
and make up such an index, but our of- 
ficers frequently felt the lack of it so 
we made one ourselves and keep it up- 
to-date. Itshas proved very useful. 

For our own purposes as well as for 
the convenience of researchers, we have 
bound in library buckram all the manu- 
script JAG materials which were used 
during the past few years, as well as all 
the unpublished manuscripts of the 
Comptroller General. The same has 
also been done for the older mimeo- 
graphed JAG materials. It is a tre- 
mendous convenience for research to 
have these bound volumes—about 200 
already—instead of thumbing through 
endless file cabinets of crumpled pa- 
pers. 

In order to be moving forward and 
making progress all the time—in addi- 
tion to carrying on regular work—we 
always had in hand a number of new 
projects and pegged away at them as oc- 
casion permitted. Over a period of al- 
most four years, these extras have made 
a significant contribution. 


Mitirary Laws 

The Military Laws of the United 
States (Annotated) is a work that may 
be familiar to many of you; it may not 
be to others. Its preparation and pub- 
lication is one of our functions in the 
Research Branch. At the present time, 
the basic volume is the eighth edition 
(1939) which contains 1,200 pages, and 
Supplement IIT (1945) containing 1,000 
pages, is a cumulative volume covering 
the legislation of the 76th, 77th, and 
78th Congress for the period of 1939 
through 1944. It may be of some in- 
terest and use to describe briefly the 
nature of that work and how it is per- 
formed. 

The main purpose of this publication 
is to collect in one place all the federal 
laws which affect or pertain to any 
phase of the War Department and the 
Military Establishment of the United 
States. This covers not only the organi- 
zation and operation of the army and 
other strictly military matters, but also 
matters of a general nature which con- 
cern all government agencies. Thus, 
the chapter headings in the Military 
I.aws include not only “Army Person- 
nel,” “Military Training,” “Articles of 
War” and so forth, but also ‘‘Con- 
tracts,” “Claims,” “Public Money and 
Finance,” “Civilian Officers and Em- 
ployees,” “Supplies and Services” and 
many other general topics. As a compila- 
tion of existing law, the convenience of 
reference has been of inestimable value. 

The Military Laws has been a War 
Department publication for a long time 
—since about 1862. A great deal of 
care goes into its preparation. Every 
single act of Congress is examined, and 
sometimes taken apart clause by clause, 
in order to determine the selection of 


” 
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material which comes within the scope 
of the work. If something is not dir- 
ectly pertinent but does have some rele- 
vant significance, it is selected for in- 
clusion as an annotation. 

This process of selection is one of 
considerable responsibility and requires 
meticulous care by qualified persons. 
I“xisting laws, and even repealed or su- 
perceded laws, have to be studied to 
ascertain the effect of new laws; even 
the omission of a certain provision in 
recurrent appropriation acts has to be 
noted. 

After selection, each item is classified 
and allocated to the appropriate sections ; 
then it is filed accordingly. In due 
course, the materials accumulate for the 
next supplement, or for a new edition. 
In this connection, the procedure we 
use for the purpose of keeping our 
files in a constantly current condition is 
as follows: When Supplement III 
(covering 1939 through 1944) came off 
the press, each separate item was cut 
and pasted on 5x8 cards and filed—it 
took weeks and weeks to do this—and 
as new current materials are added they 
are prepared on similar cards and in- 
serted in their proper place. 

In addition to the usual subject in- 
dex, the Military Laws contains several 
Tables, for reference by Statutes at 
large, United States Code, Executive 
(Irders, National Defense Act, and so 
forth. 

A very important phase of the Mili- 
tary Laws publication is the numbering 
system of its sections. Each chapter 
covers an assigned block of numbers, 
and further additions have had to be 
made by the insertion of letters and 
sub-numbers. As a number system, it 
could have been planned more scientifi- 
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cally, but as a key system it has served 
a most useful purpose in research be- 
cause it has been followed as a basic 
pattern in the two other legal publica- 
tions which together with the Military 
lLaws comprise the basic kit for research 
in military law, namely, the Digest of 
Opinions of The Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral 1912-1940 (with a 1941 supple- 
ment) and the monthly Bulletin of The 
Judge Advocate General of the Army 
which has been published since 1942. 
Despite the cumbersomeness of the ex- 
isting number system, we have adhered 
to it closely because of the greater sig- 
nificance of the over-all integration. 
While the Military Laws research ma- 
terials are kept fairly up-to-date inside 
the office, this information was not 
available outside until the next supple- 
ment appeared at two-year intervals, 
after the conclusion of each Congress. 
During the war, this was completely in- 
adequate, and a sort of skeleton interim 
service was provided on a monthly ba- 
sis through the addition of a Part III 
in the regular JAG Bulletin. This was 
only in the form of a Table, but it did 
incorporate, by reference to the basic 
section numbers and abbreviated topic, 
an indication of all changes and their 
general nature with citation of the Pub- 
lic Law involved. In due course, these 
changes become incorporated into the 
next published Supplement, showing the 
full text and appropriate annotations. 


PUBLICATIONS 


This brings me to our Publications 
Section, and what has been its most im- 
portant war-time operation, the month- 
ly Bulletin of The Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Army. In this Bulletin we 
published digests of selected opinions 
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of The Judge Advocate General and 
holdings of the Boards of Review, deci- 
sions of the Comptroller General and 
the Board of Contract Appeals, opinions 
of the Attorney General, pertinent fed- 
eral and state court decisions, and a 
few Executive Orders of the President 
affecting the War Department or the 
Army. To the widespread legal offices 
of the Army and to the Judge Advo- 
cates throughout the world, the Bulletin 
was the only source of information on 
current developments in the field of 
military law and in the administration 
of military justice. The original print- 
ing of about 18,000 copies in 1942 
was so insufficient that, after the re- 
printing of all the early issues, the print- 
ing order was increased several times 
until it reached a peak of about 53,000. 
As the Army later began to shrink, the 
printing was reduced accordingly. 

The preparation of the Bulletin in- 
volves numerous and varied procedures 
with regard to selection of cases, writ- 
ing and classification of the digests and 
cross references, review and _ editorial 
work, and the completion of details for 
printing. These phases are almost en- 
tirely technical so I will not burden 
you with them. From the point of view 
of research, however, there are a few 
things which may be of more general 
interest. 

The organization and arrangement of 
the material in the Bulletin follow the 
pattern in the published volume of Di- 
gest of Opinions of The Judge Advocate 
General, 1912-1940, and both are based 
on the numbering system in the Military 
Laws, so that research started in the 
older basic materials can be carried 
through the most current issues of the 
Bulletin on a very simple basis. The 
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purpose of such a coordination may 
seem to be too simple and too obvious 
to warrant mention, but in the military 
law publications before 1939 there is 
such a diversity of classification sys- 
tems and patterns of publication that the 
simple ideas of unification and consist- 
ency have made a world of difference 
in the research work. 

To facilitate research in Bulletin ma- 
terials, there was published at the end 
of each year, not only a very thorough- 
going subject index but also numerous 
Tables for reference by Statutes at 
Large, United States Code, Constitu- 
tion, cases by name and file number, and 
so forth, including a much used Table 
showing the location of the Bulletin 
sections in the scattered issues through- 
out the year. At two points we were 
able to make consolidations, so that the 
whole period of 1941 through 1945 is 
now covered in two indexes, one for 
1941-1943, the other for 1944-1945. 

In connection with our bulletin ma- 
terials, we have card indexes showing 
what cases had been published and 
where, and one cumulative file in which 
every published itenr is pasted on a 
separate card and filed together with 
all other items published under the same 
section number classification. 

Many and frequent were the reports 
which came back to us from all over 
the country and all over the world that 
the Bulletin was their legal bible; each 
issue was awaited eagerly and any of 
the items might contain the answer for 
a troublesome problem. Whether it was 
the extra pay of a flying officer or the 
validity of a government contract, the 
admissibility of evidence or the capital 
punishment by a court-martial, or any- 
thing within the wide range of military 
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law, the Bulletin was the main and only 
regular source of information on cur- 
rent interpretations and holdings. The 
Bulletin is still being published and will 
be continued for some time. 

| would now like to pass to one other 
publication which we put out during 
the war-time period. It was called the 
Current Legal Bulletin, and was started 
as a special service to procurement 
agencies when that program was going 
forward at a terrific rate. 

This was a more informal and a 2- 
page weekly affair, and since timeliness 
was of the essence it was mimeographed 
and mailed directly to each recipient to 
avoid the delays of routing through 
channels. The legal officers in these 
agencies simply could not go through 
all the materials which might contain 
pertinent or important developments, 
and was to examine all 
and list the 
items under a relatively small number 
of appropriate headings, with a brief 
of what it involved. The 
materials we covered included all the 
War Department publications such as 
\rmy 


our function 


these materials selected 


indication 


Regulations, Circulars and so 
forth; opinions of The Judge Advocate 
General, Comptroller-General, Attorney 
General, and Board of Contract Ap- 
peals ; The United States Law Week and 
advance copies of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court and Court of Claims, all 
the advance sheets for the federal and 
state courts, the various special C. C. H. 
and other services, and anything else 
which might possibly have items of in- 
terest to procurement agencies. Be- 
sides, since these were military estab- 
lishments, we included other items of 
a more general nature which would be 
of interest or value to them. The whole 
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thing was a sort of informal affair but 
it rendered tremendous service to a 
great many people, and the response was 
very gratifying. 

Of all our publications, the greatest 
single source of materials for research 
in military justice is the compilation of 
Opinions, Holdings and Reviews of the 
Boards of Review. The main purpose 
of this compilation is to serve the re- 
search needs of the Boards of Review 
and the Military Justice Divisions of 
the Washington office and the other 
very large headquarters. Quite a num- 
ber of volumes have already been put 
into service, and some of them have 
been covered by index and tables ; more 
volumes are in preparation, and will 
cover the Boards of Review which func- 
tioned in the overseas theaters as well 
as the ones in Washington. 


In addition to the regular publications 
we handled quite a number of special 
projects from time to time. It is not 
pertinent for me to enumerate them all 
here; I can merely meni a i2w . In- 
dicate the range covered. There was, 
for example, a 1943 reprint of the 
Manual for Courts-Martial (including 
changes up to that date, together with 
a few editorial improvements like para- 
graph numbers at the top of each page) 
and later the book on Military Justice 
Procedure to supplement the Manual. 
When the War Department needed con- 
venient access to the important inter- 
national conventions involved in_ the 
war, we prepared and published “Trea- 
ties Governing Land Warfare” contain- 
ing the English text and the French 
original on facing pages. When our 
armed forces were preparing to land 
in the Philippines, there was discovered 
a complete lack of copies of the Admin- 
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istrative Code of the Philippine Islands. 
There were no available copies any- 
where in this country or in the Pacific, 
so with the assistance of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, we reprinted the 
1934 revision of that code, together with 
a separate volume containing the perti- 
nent statutes for the period from 1934 
to the Japanese occupation in 1941. The 
supplemental materials were arranged 
in accordance with the subject and sec- 
tion divisions of the basic code, and we 
added a number of Tables to make the 
volume more useful. 

Other special publications were pre- 
pared and distributed as the research 
needs of our legal officers required. 
The soldier-fighters needed guns and 
ammunitions and other military equip- 
ment, the soldier-lawyers needed books 
and reports and other legal materials 
for research, 

The law department of the Army was 
an essential part of the whole organiza- 
tion, and while we did our work back 
home in crowded offices and under dif- 
ficult conditions, we felt a direct and 
keen participation in the total operation. 

In this respect, it must be noted that 
there existed at all times a very close 
and constant cooperation between the 
Law Library and the Research Branch. 
While the functions of each were sep- 
arate and distinct, the two together con- 
stituted the whole research field. The 
Library had the books and regularly 
published materials, the Research 
Branch covered the manuscript and un- 
published materials and everything else. 

In our Research Branch, the maxi- 
mum personnel consisted of three Judge 
Advocate officers, and nine civilians of 
whom four were lawyers. We worked 
hard, we met our deadlines, we gave 
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the service; it was a great experience. 

In conclusion, I want to thank you, 
for myself as well as on behalf of The 
Judge Advocate General, for this op- 
portunity to participate in your meet- 
ing. General Green is keenly interested 
in your work and extends his very best 
wishes for a most successful conven- 
For me, it was also a great per- 


{| Ap- 


tion. 
sonal pleasure, and | thank you. 
plause. | 

PRESIDENT 
tell the people who participated in this, 
Colonel Morse, Mrs. Prince, and Major 
Dainow, how greatly we appreciate their 
contribution. It was a real contribution 
and one which, when it is printed in 
the Law Library Journal, will repay 
reading for pleasure, and also for ref- 
erence work in the future. 

Thank you, Mrs. Prince and Major 
Dainow, very much for your papers. 


Price: I don't have to 


Now, I would like to ask some ques- 
tions if you don't mind. It seems to me 
that you achieved a setup which is more 
or less ideal, the sort of thing that we 
would like to do with the /ndex to Legal 
Periodicals, if we had the money. We 
are going to have a long discussion of 
that this afternoon with a paper pre- 
pared by Miss Hall, of the Reference 
Department of Columbia University, 
with some suggestions. The work which 
you have done is in line with it, so 
although we, with our limited funds, 
can never hope to achieve the close 
work that you have done there, there is 
one thing I would like to know, and that 
is: how did you make this classifica- 
tion? Classification making is a diffi- 
cult proposition. 

Mayor Datnow: Yes; | think that 
states it very mildly. The basic clas- 
sification to which | referred of about 





























10,000 headings, and which I said we 
tried to improve on, grew like Topsy. 
| suppose that is the way most things 
develop. The pattern was originally 
somewhat along the lines of the organi- 
zation of the military laws, which was 
done in the same office. I don’t know 
how much planning there was, because 
it was completely inadequate to meet 
the growing needs, and accordingly 
there developed a sort of fact-heading 
classification along the lines of the kind 
of inquiries that were being made by 
preparing 


who were legal 


opinions, and who came in search of 


officers 


precedents. 

That kind of classification has its use- 
fulness, of course, but it is haphazard, 
and it is totally unscientific, and worst 
of all it depends upon one person's 
memory. 

PRESIDENT Price: Major, may I ask 
another question at this point? In this 
classification as evolved, do you have 
any sort of a descriptive word index, 
catch-word or what-not that will help 
an indexer to find the appropriate 
heading ? 

Mayor Datnow: Yes, there is one 
heading of “Words and Phrases” right 
in the digest cards ; and of course, there 
is the subject index which consists of 
torty to fifty thousand cards broken 
down into every conceivable topic. 

PRESIDENT Price: I have been play- 
ing with a classification myself, and in 
playing the record back, so to speak, 
| felt the need of just such sort of a 
thing for an indexer to use for consist- 
ency and speed and so forth. 

Mayor Datnow: I think it might 
he of more present interest to you to 
know how we devised our second clas- 


sification, which system I referred to 
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as something a little more legalistic or 


scientific than the first. We use it as 
an additional means of getting into the 
same basic materials, because it was a 
physical impossibility to make a com- 
plete change-over. When you start off 
with about a hundred thousand cards in 
one place and fifty thousand in another 
place, you just don’t turn those over 
into another system overnight while 
maintaining uninterrupted service. 

We call the second classification, the 
“MeClennon Outline,” because Mr. Me- 
Clennon, whom many of you may know, 
was lent by the library of Congress to 
the War Department in 1942 for just 
that purpose. He was at that time on 
the staff of the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, and 
had been indexing the federal laws. 
There is a category of person, of whom 
| have only met one. He is a person 
who is really inspired by indexing and 
lives for it, and lives by it, and lives 
with it, and thinks it. Mr. McClennon 
is that kind of a person, and I have 
never met anybody else like him. | 
mention that to indicate the patience 
and long, tedious work that was put in- 
to our second classification outline. 

To begin with, he started on the head- 
ings which we had in the basic working 
classification. He had been working 
on it for a few weeks at the time that 
I joined the office and I collaborated 
with him in the further progress of that 
outline. There were similar topics and 
subdivisions scattered around in dif- 
ferent places, and all were considered 
from thé point of view of legal prin- 
ciples rather than fact situations. In 
other words, claims could be classified 
rather by the nature of the kind of 
claim and the legal problem involved, or 
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the question of the family doctrine or 
applicability of state law, or the right 
of certain individuals to recover. In- 
stead we had scores or hundreds of 
fact-headings such as red light, backing 
out of an alley, crossing an intersection, 
so that you might have for instance 
“red light under “R”, and green light 
under “G.” All this was arranged al- 
phabetically without any legal coherence 
other than the alphabetical arrangement 
of the first word of whatever the fact 
situation was. 

These were taken individually and re- 
grouped; all matters pertaining to the 
same subject were grouped together, 
in relation to a general legal outline of 
principles rather than facts. That serv- 
ed as a basis on which to work. 

Then in order to make sure that the 
pattern included all we wanted to cover, 
we examined all the available commer- 
cial classification systems to see that 
we had incorporated all the subject-mat- 
ter which we might want to use at any 
time, and we put it into its proper place. 

We examined the tables of contents, 
and the indices of important legal pub- 
lications with which we had any con- 
nection, federal laws, and the state laws, 
and the military books, and coordinated 
all that material and each time made 
revisions. And over the period of about 
a year that this was in progress there 
ultimately developed the McClennon 
(utline which we now have. It is keyed 
to the basic materials in our general 
files. The original idea was to keep the 
two systems going until we could de- 
cide how to incorporate the best ele- 
ments of both into one new system. 
However, we have found it more useful 
to retain the two, and to have the ad- 


vantage of what | might call a cross- 





fire; what you do not get from one ap- 
proach, you might get from a totally dif- 
ferent angle. So, we use the two, and 
| have one or two copies of the mimeo- 
graphed list of the main headings and 
main subdivisions in each of those out- 
lines, which I will leave with you. 

PRESIDENT Price: Is that available 
to anybody who writes into Washing- 
ton? 

Mayor Datnow: Yes, we have a 
number of copies that we could send, 
but I do not know how much use they 
would be without some explanation. Of 
course, to anybody who is in Washing- 
ton or who comes to Washington, we 
would be very glad to show our facili- 
ties and explain their operation, be- 
cause I do think we have had the op- 
portunity to build up quite a number of 
research devices. While they may not 
apply to the materials that you have in 
your own libraries, some of the pro- 
cesses may be of interest to you, be- 
cause we have been through it, and we 
would be glad to share the experience 
wherever it can be useful. 

PreESIDENT Price: Thank you. | 
have been attending these meetings for 
many years and to me, this has been 
one of the most profitable discussions 
| have listened to, particularly in yiew 
of our problem in improving the /nde.x 
to Legal Periodicals. 

For my own part, | expect to take 
advantage of Major Dainow’s sugges- 
tion and go to Washington some day, 
and study this. 

We have run over our time, because 
we got a late start, but if anybody else 
has any questions of Major Dainow, 
| am sure we would be glad to hear 
them. 

Mr. Marke (New York University 
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Law Library): I would like to ask 
\lajor Dainow if your organization has 
heen working on military justice and 
court-martial procedure? At the pres- 
ent time, I am very much interested in 
the subject myself, because as you know, 
Dean Vanderbilt has been appointed to 
the Advisory Committee on Military 
Justice, War Department, and he has 
heen trying to get together as much in- 
formation as possible. I have drawn 
up a bibliography which | am still try- 
ing to complete. I am _ wondering 
whether you have any material peculiar 
to your organization ? 
Mayor Datnow: We 
opinions of the Judge Advocate General 
and of the Boards of Review, and we 
have the opinions written in our Mili- 
tary Justice Division ; but for your pur- 


have the 


pose, | would suggest that requests for 
anything of that sort be addressed by 
Dean Vanderbilt to the Judge Advocate 
(seneral who has somebody available to 
supply information service to that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Marke: 
of research on it myself, and | have 


I have done quite a bit 


covered all countries, and practically all 
Apparently the committee is 
interested in going as fully as possible 
into the subject, and their staff of 
researchers will cover all these sources 
of information. I was just wondering 
whether you had worked on a bibliog- 


periods. 


taphy recently yourself ? 

Mayor Dainow: No; we haven't 
worked on a bibliography. You might 
lind something of that sort in our law 
library. In our research branch, the 


materials that we use primarily are 


inanuseripts and quasi-manuscript ma- 
terials whereas printed and published 
and 


inaterials, both’ war department 
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commercial, are handled in the law li- 
brary. 
Does that answer your question ? 
Mr. MArKE: Thank you; yes. 
PRESIDENT Price: I am going to 
break in at this point, because we have 
some more announcements to make. 
Mr. Oscar Orman, who will soon 
desert the ranks of the law librarians 
and who used to be a very good one in 
three law libraries, the University of 
Chicago and Washington University, 
and is Director of Libraries at 
Washington University, and_ recently 
returned from the Navy, is Chairman 
of the Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments. He has some announcements 
that we should hear at this time. 
Mr. Oscar OrMAN_ (Washington 
University, St. Louis): I will make 
this very brief, because I see we are 
running short of time. The first bit 
of information will interest all of you, 
and that is, that we have thus far 61 
registered members in _ attendance, 
which I think is exceptionally good in 
view of the distances that have to be 
traveled and the time of the year. | 
think you all ought to congratulate each 
other on, being here at a very worth 
while gathering. 


now 


This afternoon, you will see on the 
program we are scheduled to go to a 
cocktail party at the home and office of 
Mr. Roy Eilers. Well, that is some- 
thing all of you must attend; it will 
really be a treat for you, | am sure. _ 

Mr. Roy Eilers is a patent attorney of 
national repute ; he is an interesting per- 
son, and | think you would want to class 
him with Mr. MeClennon who is men- 
tioned as being one of these “fiends” 
for indexing. Roy is another “fiend” 
for indexing, and you can see him in 
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the flesh at 1616 North Kingshighway. 
That is the address of his home and his 
library of some 40,000 volumes which 
is housed in an air-conditioned glass 
modern design, 
ham, 


and brick library of 
and equipped with cold beer, 
cheeses, and pies, and other types of 
equipment. 

And Roy is going to show us his li- 
brary which includes | don’t know how 
many million, say two million or twenty- 
two million, separate clippings which he 
has filed in the most ingenious indexing 
and cross-filing system. 

His library is a collection he has been 
working on for years. He will show you 
his library and make a few remarks 
about his experiences, and then we will 
have a little sustenance in the manner 
out 


The way to get there is to take a cab or 


described. Be sure to go there. 
take a bus right in front of the hotel 


and proceed northward for about a 
mile; it is right on the same street the 
hotel is on—1616 North Kingshighway. 
informa- 
We 


have done everything we could to ob- 


Another announcement is 


tion about the Municipal Opera. 


tain tickets, but it has been sold out for 


months. There are some undesirable 


seats left, but I wouldn’t suggest that 
vou purchase the thirty cent seats be- 
cause they are so far away from the 


stage you will be unable to see or hear 


much. | am sorry we couldn't make 
arrangements beforehand, but the situa- 
tion is the same as our baseball team. 
They have been sold out. 

(Jur dinner is to be at the Chase Club 
the Starlit 
lovely room and the price of the meal 


instead of Roof. It is a 
is going to be $3.50. 

There is no ball game*tonight. There 
will be one tomorrow night, and Wed- 
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nesday night, the Browns playing the 
A’s. If you haven't registered yet be 
sure and do that, because we want a 
record of your names so we will be sure 
to know you are here. 

As far as eating lunch is concerned, 
you can eat here in the hotel, or go next 
door to the Park Plaza; or if you want 
to take a stroll for a block or two you 
can ask the doorman to direct you to 
the Forest Park Hotel where there is 
an air-conditioned Snack An- 
other interesting place is Joe Garavelli’s 
which is a landmark in St. Louis, lo- 


Bar. 


cated only a mile from here. Jump in 
a cab and go out there; it is also air- 
conditioned and furnished and decor- 
ated in an interesting Italian style ; good 
drinks and good eats. 

I’ wonder if there are any questions 
now | might answer of that general 
nature? I think that is all, Mr. Price. 

PRESIDENT Price: Thank you, Os- 
car. As to this man Eilers, I 
known him since 1922. He is the most 
effective patent attorney in the United 
States. 
acter, and there are fabulous tales about 


have 


He is a very interesting char- 


this library of his, what he was offered 
for it by foreign governments, and re- 
fused to take. 

| will not vouch for them, though | 
think they are true, but | wish to empha- 
this: that 
stress upon the profit to you people to 


size while Oscar has laid 
go out there, | will lay emphasis on the 
fun I think you are bound to have, be- 
cause Roy Eilers is an interesting chap: 
he has laid himself out to fix us up 
some fun, and it is only a few minutes 
out there by bus, so we all ought to go. 

| have here two wires | will read. 
(Ine is from Carl H. Milam, the Secre- 
tary of the American Library Associa- 
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tion and says: 

“Greetings and best wishes for suc- 
cessful conference from the A. L. A.” 

The other is from a man a good many 
of you know, Ervin Pollack who is 
Secretary of the OPA and a former law 
librarian, whose home is in St. Louis, 
and who intended to be here: 

“Regret inability to attend the con- 
vention due to delay in passing OPA 
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legislation. Warmest greetings and re- 
gards to our mutual friends.” 

There will be a luncheon meeting at’ 
this time of those members of the Ex- 
We 


will, therefore, stand recessed until two- 


ecutive Committee who are here. 


fifteen. 
| The meeting recessed at twelve-fifty 


o'clock. | 





MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION—JUNE 24, 1946 


The meeting was called to order at 
two-fifteen o'clock by President Price. 
PRESIDENT Price: This 
we are going to talk about several of the 


afternoon 


most important activities of the Asso- 
ciation, and our future plans. 

We have a paper on the /ndex to Le- 
val Periodicals, and we also have a re- 
port on the Law Library Journal. These 
are probably the two most important 
activities of the Association. 

Now, | have had something to do with 
the Jndex to Legal Periodicals because, 
following the death of the chairman of 
the committee for 25 years, Mr. Poole 
of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, | was chairman and, 
therefore, know something about its per- 
fections and imperfections. It is a 


good piece of work which could be bet- 


ter; it is a useful job which could he 
more useful. 

I asked Miss Margaret Hall, who is 
the reference librarian at Columbia Uni- 
versity Law Library, to write a paper 
on the basis of her experience of about 
ten years in legal reference work in 
three libraries: Svracuse University, 
North Carolina University, and Colum- 
hia University. 


Miss Hall went to the .\. L. .\. meet- 


ing last week in Buffalo and since some- 
body had to stay home and keep house 
at Columbia, she will not be here to read 
her paper in person. I have asked Lew 
Morse to take charge of this discussion 
this afternoon, and he will take the 
floor now. 

Mr. Lewis W. 
explain further that I am only pinch- 
hitting for Forrest Drummond who was 
supposed to take charge this afternoon. 
He is going to be assistant to Sid Hill, 
as you all know, in the Association of 
the Bar Library in New York City, and 
because of this change he was unable to 
be here today so I am substituting for 


Morse: I want to 


him. 

With your permission I will 
Miss Hall’s very interesting paper on 
the /ndex to Legal Periodicals. 

| Mr. thereupon read 
Hall’s paper as follows. | 


A PROSPECTUS FOR THE INDEX 
TO LEGAL PERIODICALS 
MarGARET FE. Hae 
Reference Librarian 
Columbia University Law Library 

At the Milwaukee Conference the /n- 
dex to Legal Periodicals was a topic of 


read 


Morse Miss 


animated and at time heated discussion. ' 


1(1942) 35 L. Lis. J. 381-391. 
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It still is, especially among the refer- 
ence librarians, who find it at once an 
indispensable research tool and a source 
of exasperation. It certainly is indis- 
pensable, but just as certainly its value 
The 


first to recognize this are those who 


could be multiplied many times. 


are responsible for its compilation and 
publication, but in a time of steeply ris- 
ing costs and stationary income, they 
say it is impossible to undertake any 
significant improvements, because these 
would all cost considerably more than 
is available. 

I say that what is needed is more vi- 
sion and courage ; that if a well thought 
out program involving an editorial pol- 
icy which shall adequately index future 
legal periodicals and re-index and re- 
publish much of what already is in print 
is presented, it will catch and hold the 
imagination of lawyers, teachers, judges 
and students, to the extent that founda- 
tions and associations of lawyers will 
get behind it and help put it over. What 
is needed is a definite program leading 
to real accomplishment. 

It is the purpose of this paper to criti- 
cize the present makeup of the /ndex to 
Legal Periodicals and to _ suggest 
changes. Other ideas than those here 
set forth will occur to any frequent 
user of the Index. 

lirst, let me state that we owe a real 
debt of gratitude to the various persons 
who have been responsible in numerous 
ways for the fact that these volumes 
and advance sheets of the Index have 
heen reaching our shelves all these years. 
It is very easy to sit back and find fault 
with an 
Yet, without an appreciation of its 
qualities, not much can be built upon the 
original foundation. It is like a man 


institution already existing. 
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who wants to get married and wants a 
happy home but thinks all women are 
fools. 

By recognizing the heritage which we 
have in the years of service that have 
gone into the /ndex to Legal Periodicals, 
and the real value of its accomplish- 
ments, we can, therefore, take the ma- 
terial which we have on hand, evaluate 
it and utilize all that is feasible, in build- 
ing for the future. 

The principal defects of the Index, in 
my opinion, may be designated as those 
of mechanical makeup and those of con- 
tent or inclusion. By mechanical make- 
up I mean the way in which the various 
index entries are placed on the printed 
page. That is, the arrangement under 
a system of subject headings based in 
large part upon those in the American 
Digest System; and thereunder alpha- 
betically by title of article. For the past 
three years an effort has been made to 
invert titles so as to alphabet them by 
significant word, a helpful innovation. 

This is all right as far as it goes, but 
the consensus of opinion seems to be 
that the Index would be of greater 
value were the subject headings broken 
down to more refined points so that it 
would be possible to go almost at once 
to the entry in question, rather than 
wade through several pages on one sub- 
ject. Some of the headings have been 
treated in this way, and the search on 
these subjects is greatly facilitated 
Take, for example, the matter 
of Courts, which is broken down geo- 
graphically. 


thereby. 


Even here, however, this 
arrangement would be more useful if 
there were further subdivisions under 
such headings as Small Claims Courts, 
Police Courts, and Family Courts, with 
reference to court matters treated else- 
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references from 
laxation to Courts, where Tax Court 


At least “see” 


where. 


matters are discussed would be most 
useful. On the whole, there should be 
more “see” references. 


Popular and non-legal subject entries 
should be included in greater number, 
at least as “see” references. For ex- 
ample, there should be an entry of some 
sort for the Beveridge Report. 

ldministrative Law is a_ heading 
which has had a mushroom growth in 
the past fifteen years. Probably there 
is no topic on which more research is 
My personal ex- 
perience, however, has been that I go 
to the Index to Legal Periodicals only 
as a last resort for articles on this sub- 
Fourteen pages in one bound 
volume (the 1940-43 cumulation), is 


too much, without the benefit of sub- 


done in these days. 


ject. 


divisions. 

The unavoidable truth now is that, 
vood as is the Index to Legal Periodi- 
cals, it still requires too much labor and 
time to use, too much guesswork and 
imagination on the part of the user, and 
much valuable material 


it leaves too 


substantially unindexed. 

Nobody realizes this better than the 
inanagement of the Index, as already 
stated, but along with the growth of 
such subjects as Administrative Law 
has come a parallel lack of funds, due 
to the depression, followed by the hectic 
period of the war when no librarian 
had time or strength for more than 
holding his own library together. And 
many of our best people were in the 
\rmed Services. 

Now that we are getting more settled 
into normal library routines, we should 
take active steps to pick up the recent 
developments of law and. give them a 
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thorough study. Administrative Law is 


only one of the topics to be subdivided. 
Running along with it are such headings 
as Social Security, Reconstruction Fi- 
nance, and Government Corporations, 
which have grown out of hand in a short 


period. Together with government 
headings are such legal matters as the 
new trends in Labor Law which affect 
Labor Law has grown to be an 
unwieldy field of literature. And the 
same causes which led to the gradual 
evolvement of long listings in Admuinis- 
trative Law, led also to long listings in 
Labor, so that there are over eleven 
pages on this subject, with no subdivi- 
sions, in the latest three-year cumula- 


tion. 


us all. 


Some of the old standby entries also 
have grown to great length. In the 
1937-40 cumulation, Landlord and Ten- 
ant has seven pages, Wills has nine, /n- 
come Tax has eleven, and Taxation has 
eighteen, all without subdivision. 

A systematic and all-inclusive revi- 
sion and expansion of the subject head- 
ing system should be undertaken at 
once, so as to be ready for use in those 
current issues of the Index which later 
will be cumulated into the 1946-49 
bound volume. Eventually these head- 
ings should be employed in a revision 
of the volumes already published, so 
that the entire set will be uniform in 
that respect, but that involves much 
more expense than the current indexing, 
and can be done later. It is because the 
vital need is for a further subdivision 
of this current material now that I am 
proposing that the approach be from the 
current period backward, rather than to 
start from the beginning and re-index 


up to the present. I‘or each person who 
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uses the early volumes there are forty 
who use the current ones. 

And it seems to me that, if we are 
to meet this need in a practical way, we 
should tackle where the need or use is 
greatest. There are very few headings 
in the early volumes which are not in- 
cluded in the later Therefore, 
were the subject headings in the new 


ones. 


volumes met squarely, these headings 
would apply to the earlier volumes also, 
with comparative ease. 

The average lawyer, student and pro- 
fessor is concerned with the latest ma- 
terial he can find. This is evidenced by 
the fact that some libraries keep their 
latest ten or twenty volumes of law re- 
views on an easily accessible reference 
shelf close to the loan desk. 

Naturally we desire that the users of 
our libraries recognize our training as 
bibliographers, historians and searchers 
for background material. but if we 
are to ask them to dig down into their 
pockets to help us financially with our 
projects we must show them that this 
Index improvement is a project which 
will help them to look up their practical 
everyday questions. 

The suggested subject headings revi- 
sion is not a matter to be tossed off in 
an afternoon. On the contrary, such 
a revision will require long, careful and 
arduous preparation, and its practical 
application to the indexing of legal peri- 
odicals will require a great deal more 
time than under the present compara- 
tively simple system. No experienced 
legal reference librarian, however, would 
have any doubt as to its added value. 

A step in such a program was made 
when the 1942 Conference of the 
A. A. L. L., on the recommendation of 
the then Chairman of the committee 


Vol. 39 


Legal Periodicals, 


authorized the 


on the Index to 
the late F. ©. 
employment of an assistant to Miss 
Wharton, the 
the purpose of revising a few speci- 
fied unwieldy headings. This work, 
performed under Miss Wharton’s direc- 


Poole. 


executive Editor, for 


tion and with the advice of Professor 
John M. Maguire and Director of Li- 
Pulling of the Har- 


vard Law School, has proved of im- 


braries Arthur C. 


mense service, but it is only a beginning. 
Since the diminished net income of the 
Index will not permit the employment 
of a similar assistant regularly, some 
other effective means must be found 
to do the work. 

Though voluntary committee work to 
do a comprehensive and thorough job 
of this sort is often of doubtful utility, 
because the task is long and arduous and 
the result lacking in uniformity, never- 
theless it is entirely possible for a com- 
mittee to study this.as a whole. In 
many committees it is satisfactory for 
the members to have a widespread geo- 
graphical distribution. But the commit- 
tee members to do this job should be 
near enough so that they could hold fre- 
quent discussions on the headings. (ne 
geographical area could draw up the 
They could then 
pass them on to another geographical 


preliminary plans. 


group, to go over the material and make 
additions and suggestions. This need 
not take a long period of time. 

The geographical groups could be 
large enough so that each member would 
be responsible for certain specified class 
These group committees 
would work, at least at first, on only 
the subject headings and general plans. 
The actual indexing would come later. 
A year should produce an excellent 


headings. 
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subject heading list in this manner. 
When the group committees met they 
could iron out the difficulties of con- 


ilicting entries, “see” and “see also” 


references, etc. If a deadline were to be 
set for each geographical group’s work, 
This 


would be important in order to set a 


it would progress at a good pace. 
rhythm. The findings of one group 
should be sent to the next group, even 
though not entirely complete. 
tions should be included for which a 


(ues- 


solution might be found by the next 
croup, and so on until the headings 
were well organized. 

(nee a central committee 
should then pass on all that had been 
done and plan the work of the following 


year a 


year. In this way practically every law 
librarian in the country could and should 
have an active part without undue pres- 
sure on anyone. It could be the job of 
the Executive Editor to keep the work 
moving and the members interested. It 
is the sort of committee work for which 
we need a great variety of opinions. 
At the same time, with group com- 
mittees working on the delineation of 
subject headings, the objection of lack 
And this 
would be particularly true if these pre- 


of uniformity would be met. 


liminary committees limited their activi- 
After 


this was in good shape, the actual in- 


ties to the subject headings list. 


dexing could proceed. 

It is suggested that as far as possible 
such committees utilize existing means. 
iy this | mean, available divisions in 
print of large subjects into subdivisions 
(as in textbooks, digests, etc.) and the 
advisory assistance of experts in the 
respective fields of law. At my own 
library, experimental indexing of the 
nearly nine pages of entries in the 1940- 
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43 cumulation, under Conflict of Laws, 
has been undertaken, using as a_ basis 
for subdividing, the chapter headings 
of the American’ Law Institute’s Re- 
statements of the Law. Though prob- 
ably some modification and condensa- 
tion of these twelve headings might be 
necessary in practice, they are quite 
workable, and we think that because the 
A. L. |. Restatements are used so much 
in teaching, law students and, later, 
practitioners will be so accustomed to 
these divisions that using them in the 
Index would be almost instinctive for 
them. An additional increment in the 
Restatement approach is that each of 
them is extensively indexed, with ref- 
erences to the appropriate headings, 
which in turn of course would help the 
indexer in actual practice. 

While the eighteen main chapter head- 
ings in the A. L. I. Restatement of Con- 
tracts are perhaps too detailed and com- 
plicated to be practical, they form a 
logical breakdown which could readily 
be condensed into ten or twelve divi- 
sions. Some of the Restatements, on 
the other hand, are quite unsuitable for 
Index purposes, but it is submitted that 
enough of them could be used, materially 
to reduce the labors of the suggested 
committees. : 

Several professors at Columbia have 
agreed to give advice in their specialties 
if called upon, including Professor Wal- 
ter Gellhorn, who teaches Administra- 
tive Law, and the assistance of these 
and professors from others schools 
could be utilized to great advantage. 
sub- 


drafts could be 


mitted to Professor Maguire and Miss 


Preliminary 


Wharton for their seasoned verdict as 
to practicality—some beautifully logi- 
cal classifications simply will not work 
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in practice—and the final result set up 
as the standard list for future and. past 
as well. Of course no list of subject 
headings is static, and a standing com- 
mittee of perpetual revision, to work 
with the actual indexers, probably would 


be necessary. 

In practice, the application of such 
a subject heading list as that proposed 
would be expensive in both labor and 


printing costs; naturally it takes more 
of an indexer’s time to place H. W. 
Holt’s article in 39 Michigan Law Re- 
view 689-718, entitled “Any More Light 
on Haddock v. Haddock? The Prob- 
lem of Domicil in Divorce,” under Con- 
flict of Laws, 2: Domicil, or 5: Status, 
than merely to alphabet it by first sig- 
nificant word of title under the general 
headings of Conflict of Laws. It is 
submitted, however, that the resulting 
benefit of such a system would convince 
users that the Index was worth the 
necessary added cost. 

Up to this time I have discussed sub- 
ject headings, probably the most im- 
portant of the “mechanical” factors in 
the making of the Index. Others will 
suggest themselves to users. Along 
with this should be included for con- 
sideration other ideas which have been 
presented by various law librarians. 
These involve for the most part the 
question of “content,” referred to above 
as the second of the important factors 
of revision of the Index to be con- 
sidered. 

Probably the gravest “content” de- 
fect is the paucity of the subject entries 
for important articles which cover sev- 
eral topics. It is rare that even the 
most important leading article in a legal 
periodical is given more than two or 
three subject entries, in addition to a 
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place in the table of cases if that is ap- 
propriate. On the other hand, it must 
be recognized that many long articles or 
notes (as Louis Loss and Raymond 
Vernon's “When-Issued Securities Trad- 
ing in Law and Practice,” 54 Yale 
Law Journal 741-98) are, in effect, small 
textbooks, often on important but  sel- 
dom-treated topics, and really should be 
fully indexed as such. 

| recognize of course, that to put this 
recommendation into effect would re- 
quire a correspondingly increased labor 
and printing cost. It is simplified some- 
what for the indexer by the frequency 
with which leading articles are divided 
by their authors into sections or chap- 
ters, by subject headings within the 
articles themselves. 

The above recommendation for multi- 
plying entries is simple, effective, and 
expensive, as is universally recognized. 
[ have another, however, which may 
strike you as revolutionary, as applied 
to legal periodical indexes: This is. 
substantially, to “Shepardize” import- 
ant cases and statutes as they appear 
in material indexed. Let me explain. 

One of the most important and useful 
features of the Index is the table of 
cases which has appeared since 1917. 
Cases forming the sole or major topic 
of treatment in “decision” or “‘case” 
notes or in leading articles, are listed 
in the table of cases. This is done even 
when the name of the case does not 
appear in the title of the article, as 
“Out Haddocking Haddock,” by Ed- 
ward S. Corwin, in 93 University of 
Pennsylvania Law Review 341-56, which 
is appropriately listed in the table of 
cases under Williams v. North Carolina, 
with which it is mainly concerned. But 
this brings up what to me is a serious 
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failure—namely, to list the article also 
under /Hladdock wv. Haddock, even 
though that case is forty years old. 
The present policy is to list cases only 
when they are “current,” which may be 
taken to mean not more than five years 
old. But frequently, important cases 
are the subjects of leading articles at a 
later date, when they are even more 
significant than when first decided. 
These later articles are not listed in the 
table of cases. Thus, Helvering v. Hal- 
lock, a landmark tax case, decided in 
1940, was the subject of a long article, 
“The Hallock Problem: A Case Study 
in Administration,” by Louis Eisen- 
stein, in 58 Harvard Law Review 1141- 
S71, October, 1945. It does not appear 
in the table of cases, nor do three later 
This 
seems a serious omission, as a detailed 
treatment of an important case, written 
in the light of later developments, by 
practitioner or professor, 
would seem to be more in line with 
reality than the contemporary treatment, 
often by a second-year law student. | 
recommend that there be no statute of 
limitations on a table of cases inclusion 
when the later discussion makes a real 


cases discussed at length therein. 


a leading 


contribution. 

| would go further: When a leading 
article, in its “lining up” of cases to 
demonstrate its thesis, devotes as much 
as two pages of text to any one case, 
then that case should be carefully con- 
sidered for inclusion in the table of 
This would require considerable 
not to 


cases. 
editorial discrimination so as 
overload the Index with case citations 
of no real significance, but could be 
made a very useful feature. 

The Columbia Law Review, among 
others, has long indexed statutes and 
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administrative orders and regulations 
forming the subject matter of leading 
articles or notes, alphabetically by juris- 
diction, under the general heading of 


Statutes. 
the index volume to the Lawyers Co- 
()perative Publishing Company’s Digest 
of United States Supreme Court Re- 
ports. | believe the /ndex to Legal 
Periodicals should do likewise, within 
Kxamples in 


They are listed much as in 


limits. 
recent issues of law reviews are the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, sec. 16b; 
the Bankruptcy Act, sec. OOA; Execu- 
tive Order YOU1; War Powers Act, title 
ll; Contract Settlement Act of 1944, 
sec. 17; Sherman Act, sec. 2; and nu- 


rather generous 


merous others, many of which do not 
appear in the title of the article of which 
they are a part. 

Citations of statutes by popular name, 
as Fair Labor Standards Act, G. 1. Bill 
of Rights, ete., should appear in the 
body of the Index. 

These are my principal recommenda- 
tions. There are others: It has been 
suggested, for instance, that there be 
an entry under the name of any person 
about whom a biographical note is writ- 
ten. Granted that these are listed under 
the heading Biography. But if the user, 
as is too often the case, does not dis- 
cover that heading for himself, he may 
come to the conclusion that there are 
no biographies of Holmes or Cardozo. 
This becomes increasingly confusing 
when articles by a person are discovered 
through the author index. The author 
index could be expanded to include data 
about as well as by persons. Or such 
listings could be “‘see’’ references with- 
in the Index proper. A third choice 
would be to have a thumb-index mark- 
ing either within or without the index 
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proper, for Biography. This has 
worked very well for Book Reviews. 
A recent suggestion by an experienced 
law librarian is that the list of subject 
headings used be published in the front 
This librarian re- 
ported that in searching for articles on 
Local Government she checked about 


forty-two different headings but was 


of each volume. 


not even then sure that she had checked 
all possibilities. 

The indexing of legal material in 
non-legal periodicals was not carried 
on through the war, but it would seem 
worth while to consider an appendix 
listing a selection of legal articles, par- 
ticularly on subjects which do not oc- 
cur frequently in legal reviews. One 
of the best of the recent articles on 
Labor Laws, for example, appeared in 
Economic Review, and 


the .<dmerican 


our professor of Labor Law was most 


pleased to have it called to his attention. 


This is a comprehensive and expen- 
sive program, which can not be achieved 
by our present staff and printing ap- 
propriation, but even that is not all that 
is needed. 

The revision of the Index should be 
made retroactive, employing the same 
subject headings and added features as 
in the projected current Index. This 
would require virtual re-indexing of 
everything that has gone before, and 
would have to be financed by a sub- 
stantial grant. The volumes up to the 
first three-year cumulation, particularly, 
are in real need of republication. These 
volumes are out of print, and are pretty 
shabby in most libraries. Several vol- 
umes are so tender that the pages crum- 
ble on touch. A mimeographed or 
photo-offset edition of the volumes 
since 1930 might be done as a temporary 
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measure. After that we could then 
work backward in point of time, gradu- 
ally temporary volumes. 
When all the volumes were carefully 
indexed, we should have little trouble 
in obtaining financial aid in putting 
them into a lifetime edition, with all 
the fixing of pocket parts and advance 


completing 


sheets. 

When the work is under way, so that 
we can provide a progress report, a 
caretul prospectus of the entire project 
should be drawn up. This should con- 


sist of carefully estimated financial 
needs, together with samples of the im- 
proved headings and what we aim to 
do on a long term basis. Once such a 
presentation is ready we can approach 
foundations, associations and individuals 
with such a forward-looking, definite 
and practical plan to help users of legal 
periodicals, that we can feel free to 
ask their financial aid. 

should be in 
detail, similar 
work done on other indexes. It should 
include subscription prices for a life- 
time edition when that is ready, cost of 


The financial report 


considerable based on 


all supplies necessary, the secretarial 
help, traveling expenses, etc. 

The committees and the officers of 
the Association would have to decide 
at what time it was necessary to ask 
for financial assistance. It might even 
be wise to have the financing done 
through the efforts of an organization 
of the type that puts on financial drives 
for colleges, hospitals, etc. We are pro- 
posing a long term service and will only 
command respect by having a thorough 
respect, ourselves, for what we are do- 
ing. 

The job ahead is a big one, calling 
for imagination and determination, but 
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if we attack it unit by unit, rather than 
feeling that it all must be done at once, 
it does not loom up in such vast propor- 
tions. It is to be hoped that the law 
librarians will give willingly of their 
services, that this Index may emerge in 
the not too distant future as an im- 
proved practical working tool for our- 
selves and the users of our libraries. 

Mr. Morse: Are there any ideas 
from the floor about this? I wish 
somebody would talk in regard to this 
so we will have some reaction. 

Mr. Vincent Fiorpatist (Supreme 
Court of the United States Library) : 
| would like to suggest that there might 
he some way of getting, in advance, the 
primary topics that are going to be 
ciscussed in the law review articles, 
which are in preparation, so there might 
he some listing of them. Then when 
the current Index comes out, it is really 
current with the law reviews themselves. 

What I am trying to get at is: if it 
were possible in some way to obtain 
from the various law reviews informa- 
tion of the topics to be discussed then 
these could be incorporated, possibly 
not in the text of the Index, but, per- 
haps, under a general listing of future 
topics. When the person doing research 
work checks this list, he can tell that 
in addition to the articles indexed, there 
might be these other articles that he 
could look at. 

Mr. Morse: - Do you think that 
would cause embarrassment? Some- 
times this listing might precede the law 
review by quite some time. 

Mr. Fiorpatist: While I was at 
Columbia, there were occasions where 
an attorney heard of an article, went 
to the law review people, and examined 
the manuscript that was being prepared. 
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This saved a lot of time and trouble. 
Mr. Morse: As I understand it, the 
legal periodicals do exchange their con- 
tents pages in advance of publication. 
Some of the law reviews do that quite 
extensively, but they don’t get to our 
indexer until the published number is 
available. Don’t they do that? 

Mr. Fiorpatisi: I don’t think so. 
Possibly Mr. Price can help us out on 
that. 

PRESIDENT Price: I don't know, but 
it would have to be considerably more 
than a contents page to enable the in- 
dexer to do an indexing job. She 
would not be able to index without the 
article, or note, or decision, or what- 
ever it was that was going to be in the 
periodical. 

Mr. Fiorpatisi: Well, it wouldn't 
be necessary to index it. I am speaking 
of the possibility of just the listing of 
these articles. 

PRESIDENT PRICE: 

Mr. FiorDAtist: 
are working on a law review article, 
and they know that somebody else in 
the field is working on the same thing, 
the law review sometimes drops that 
subject, because it is going to be dis- 
cussed in another one at the same time, 
and they will let their student work on 
something else. This is particularly 
true with student notes. 

PRESIDENT Price: Well, frankly, 
that is a point of view that I have never 
heard raised before, and I hadn't 
thought about it. 


Oh, I see. 
I mean, when they 


On the face of it, it presents a lot of 
difficulties, the principal one of which 
is that, in my opinion, it would be al- 
most impossible to get the cooperation 
of the various legal periodicals. There 
are somewhat over 300 of them that 
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are indexed, and I rather seriously 
doubt that they would come through 
with that information without more cor- 
respondence than we would be able to 
carry on. I think your idea is an excel- 
lent idea, but I just wonder whether 
we could work it out. 

Mr. STANLEY West (Columbia Uni- 
versity Law Library): I am inclined 
to think that ifsit got started, and if 
just a few of the law reviews would 
send the leading articles, and some of 
the cases, in to our Indexer that, in 
time, that would force the other law 
reviews to do it. I think it would be 
a valuable thing. 

For instance, suppose there were 
some place in the /ndex to Legal Peri- 
odicals, where people could look, and 
find at Harvard, or Cornell, or Colum- 
bia, or Michigan, that such and such 
issues were to carry this article, the 
other law schools would want to be 
included. The listing wouldn't ever be 
a hundred per cent, but it wouldn’t 
have to be to be valuable. In fact the 
fewer you carried the more noticed the 
ones in there would be. It would be 
a form of advertising and I think the 
law reviews would want to be in on it. 

PRESIDENT Price: Well, that is 
something, certainly to be considered. 

Mr. Coffey, do you have any sug- 
gestions on that, as to the feasibility or 
value of that proposal ? 

Mr. Hopart Correy (University of 
Michigan Law Library): I think it 


could be extremely useful if the law 
reviews would cooperate, but | am mor- 
ally certain they would not. They have 
a hard enough time to get their periodi- 
cals in shape to publish—they are al- 
ways late—their contributors disappoint 
them—and most of them don’t know 
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what they are going to publish next 
month. I think you would find it dif- 
ficult to secure their cooperation. 

Miss Mapet Ray (Missouri Su- 
preme Court Library, Jefferson City, 
Missouri): Mr. Price, isn’t it true 
that sometimes articles are written for, 
but not published by, the law reviews ; 
because of their being not altogether 
satisfactory, or because they have more 
than they need, or something like that ? 

PRESIDENT Price: Yes, that is true. 

Mr. STANLEY West: It is true, but 
don’t most of the commercial periodi- 
cals say in their current issue that in 
the next issue you will find articles on 
certain subjects ? 


PRESIDENT Price: Well, a good 
many of them do. 
Mr. West: It wouldn't be very ser- 


ious if an article did not appear, yet 
this listing would give people an idea of 
what might be coming out. 

PRESIDENT Price: The thing that 
bothers me is the thing that bothers 
Mr. Coffey and that is, the question of 
cooperation. I think there is no doubt 
ef the usefulness of the idea. Of 
course, we could find out by trying. 
I don’t believe in condemning a thing 
to death without a trial. 

Mr. Morse: Speaking about the In- 
dex, how many have been unable to 
purchase the earlier volumes? That is 
the problem here, as to where to begin 
if we do try to improve the Index. 
Should we begin with the next cumula- 
tion, for 1946-49, or should we go 
back to Volume I and try to have a com- 
plete compilation ? 

Some have volunteered the infor- 
mation, I believe, that in their libraries 
they don’t have a complete Index from 
the beginning. Have any librarians 
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found it impossible to purchase the 
earlier volumes, and have they had a 
need for those? 

Miss HetEN NEWMAN (Supreme 
Court of the United States Library, 
Washington, D. C.): I understand two 
numbers of the cumulations are out of 
print. Perhaps someone has later fig- 
ures from Wilson & Company, but I 
know when I was still an officer of the 
\ssociation, two of those numbers were 
cut of print. 

Mr. Morse: 
numbers ? 


Those are the bound 


Miss NEWMAN: No; I mean the an- 


nual cumulations between Volumes I 
and XVIII. Volume XIV and I think 
Volume XVIII are out. It is impos- 
sible to buy a complete set of I to 
XVHT. 

Mr. WILLIAM S$. JOHNSTON: 
| ask a question? 


Could 


Is there any particular demand for 
these back numbers? Is there any 
point in having a reprint? 

NewMAN: Well, I couldn't 
answer that, but I do know that in the 
Supreme Court Library we have used 
those early ones particularly for the 
period of the last war, 1917 and 1918. 

PRESIDENT Price: Mr. Johnston, 
one of the chief sources of income from 
the Index to Legal Periodicals is the 
back numbers. People like 
‘red Dennis, for example, finally con- 
vince a law library of the value of the 
legal periodicals, and they get certain 
Then they need the /ndex to 
Legal Periodicals to go with them, so 


Miss 


sale of 


sets. 


that accounts for a rather substantial 


proportion of our sales. 


'The Wilson Company advises us that in addi- 
ion to Volumes 14 and 18 the following annual 
umulations are now also out of print: Volumes 4 to 
8, inclusive, and Volume 15.—Editor’s note. 
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Mr. Morse: I would like to say we 
recently took an inventory of our stock 
of the Law Library Journal, and if any 
of the librarians do lack some of those 
issues, we would like to hear about it. 
Most of the issues are still available, 
and they could be put to great use if 
you will place your order for them with 
Mrs. Helmle at Association headquar- 
ters. 

Now, about the topics that Margaret 
has mentioned here, could we have some 
discussion, some reactions of the li- 
brarians here about their use of the 
Index? She speaks about the fields of 
Administrative Law, Labor Law, and 
some of the other current fields. Are 
there any other fields where our In- 
dex proves to be inadequate? 

May we have some discussion from 
the floor? What we are trying to do 
is to get ideas we can put into any im- 
provements that we undertake in this 
Index. We would like to have some 
suggestions as to what experience you 
are having in the use of this Index, 
because we want to make it as useful 
as we possibly can. 


Mr. Wittiam R. Roatre (Duke 
University Law Library, Durham, 
N. C.): I think that question probably 


can be answered in general terms. It 
seems to me desirable to break down 
into subheadings any current topic that 
has been expanded unduly. T haven't 
kad the experience Miss Hall has; that 
is, the day to day experience, but I 
think we have all had the experience 
that she details out of her much greater 
use of the Index. You are so exasper- 
ated sometimes looking through page 
after page you give up and use some 
other approach, although you feel some 
legal periodical material would be high- 
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ly useful. 
Mr. Morse: 
discussion on any of her suggestions ? 
Miss JEAN AsuMAN (Indiana Uni- 
versity Law Library, Bloomington, In- 
| would like to make a recom- 
references to 


Is there any further 


diana ) : 
mendation as to cases 
commented on within the leading ar- 
ticles, whether or not the cases are cur- 
rent. 

I think perhaps her suggestion of the 
two page limit is a little strict. Some- 
times you find two or three paragraphs 
referring to an interesting line of cases 
which it is difficult to locate, either in 
the periodical index, or through other 
sources, and it seems to me that would 
be a very useful source of information. 

Mr. Morse: Now, is there any more 
discussion? Are there any suggestions 
which are not brought out in this fine 
article? Any experiences that any of 
you have had on which we have not 
talked ? 

Miss 
may not have heard the entire article, 
but I do want to ask whether or not 


this plan for committees to work on the 


NEWMAN: Mr. Chairman, I 


Index included just the reconsidera- 
tion of the subject headings, or whether 
these committees were supposed to do 
the actual indexing ? 

The committees 


PRESIDENT PRICE: 


were designed, according to Miss Hall’s 


paper, exclusively to draw up the sub- 
heading list, after which they would 
be criticized by Miss Wharton and Pro- 
fessor Maguire as to whether or not 
Then after they 
had been decided upon, the indexing 
would take place by our regular in- 


they were practical. 


dexers. 
Muss 
answer | wanted. 


NEWMAN: That was the 
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PRESIDENT Price: I think I can 
speak for Miss Hall in saying that she 
would be afraid that the other procedure 
would result in a pretty uneven job of 
indexing. 

Miss NEWMAN: Well, that was the 
point I wanted to make. 

I remember Mr. Gilson Glasier, who 
was editor many years ago, telling me 
that the cooperative plan of indexing 
was not satisfactory. I believe Mr. 
Poole also felt that to be the case, and 
I know Mr. Poole was very much grati- 
fied when, at last, the indexing was 
taken over at Harvard. But I think 
the plan ‘to have the subheadings gone 
over by committees is excellent. 

PRESIDENT Price: I had a bright 
idea a couple of years ago to help Miss 
Wharton work on this subheading list 
by having Columbia agree to index half 
of the periodicals and somebody else 
index the other half while she was work- 
ing on it; but I was a minority in think- 
ing the idea had any merit so it died 
a-borning. I still think it is a good 
idea, but I got nowhere. 

Mr. Morse: Well, Mr. President, 
what positive action do we need at this 
point in order to put some of these ex- 
cellent ideas into operation ? 

PRESIDENT Price: I would like to 
hear from the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Index to Legal Periodicals 
about that. This paper suggests a lot 
of things, all of which Miss Hall realizes 
cost money. 

Mr. Morse: Mr. President, would it 
be wise at this point to hear the com- 
mittee report, then we can consider all 
these things at once ? 

I think the next speaker is our next 
President, Mr. Laurie Riggs, who is 
the Chairman of the Committee on the 














Index to Legal Periodicals. We will 
hear from him now, please. 

Mr. Laurie Riccs: Mr. President, 
as you know, I have been Chairman in 
Mr. Price has done the 
work, and | will expect him to explain 
this whole thing. I know very little 
about it, to tell you the truth, but I have 
drawn up a form of report which I will 
submit. I have a few ideas I want to 
express—not on the subject of Miss 


name only. 


Hall’s paper, because I don’t know a 
thing about that, except to say, I think, 
in the opinion of the practicing lawyer, 
the Index is not as full as it ought to be. 

Let me go ahead with the formal re- 
port and then I will get on to the other 
matters. 

| Mr. Riggs thereupon read the report 
of the Committee on Index to Legal 
l’eriodicals. | 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON INDEX TO LEGAL 
PERIODICALS 


The Committee on the Index to Legal 
Periodicals reports that the Index is in 
a fairly healthy condition. 

The report of H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany shows that the number of sub- 
scribers in April 1945 was 587, and in 
\pril 1946, 622. 

The subscription income is up about 
$300.00, and the bound and single vol- 
umes income is up about $500.00 over 
last year. 

The volume of business has increased. 
The printing cost is running about 11% 
higher. Other expenses, only slightly 
The statement of Wilson Com- 
panv shows that the estimated income 
for the year is $4,200.00. 

| had thought that the income had 
heen constantly dwindling, but from the 


higher. 
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figures submitted to me by Wilson Com- 
pany for the past six years, this is not 
true. For instance, for the period from 
July 1941 to July 1943, receipts were 
$28,546.00: disbursements, $19,915.00; 
net profits, $8,831.00. For the period, 
July 1944 to July 1946, receipts $31,- 
970.00: disbursements $20,674.00; net 
profits $11,296.00. 

| had raised with Wilson Company 
the question of increasing the subscrip- 
tion rate at this time. This matter came 
up for discussion in 1944. <A clause in 
the contract between the American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries and the Wil- 
son Company provides for the sending 
out of questionnaires to subscribers 
every three years. Such action was not 
taken in 1944 because of the war. 


It would seem that the questionnaires 
should be sent to subscribers, and a 
revision of rates put into effect as soon 
as the periodicals which were suspended 
resume publication, so that they may be 
included in the questionnaires. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Laurie H. Rice6s, Chairman 
Tuomas S. DaBaGH 
CLARA KILBOURN 
Orive C. LATHROP 
Joun MAGUIRE 
HELEN NEWMAN 
ARTHUR C, PULLING 
Jessie 1. WHARTON 
GERTRUDE WoopARD 

Mr. Laurte Riccs: 
mal report. 


That is my for- 
I will ask the other mem- 
bers of the committee to sign this, if 
thev think well of it. 

l‘irst, let me say I have been the mi- 
nority of the committee in that my view 
has been that we should increase our 
subscription prices, because all costs 
have gone up and it seems to me to be 
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a simple business proposition to increase 
We 
pay the increased costs of publication, 


our subscription rates. have to 
and we should be reimbursed by our 
subscribers. 

Mr. WILLIAM 
much? Ten or fifteen per cent? 

Mr. LAuURIE Well, | 
know. I did make recommendations, 
but they were so flatly voted down, that 
[ haven't had the courage to mention 


Jounston: How 


Riacs: don't 


them or even think of them. 

But, my suggestion is this: | think 
that the matter of running this Index 
is a business proposition which is be- 
yond the capacity of this Association, 
because we have no organization set up 
to run it. We have a changing organi- 
zation from year to year, and this is a 
matter that requires a good deal of 
thought, and experience which we don't 
have and can't have as long as our of- 
ficers are changed from year to year. 

My idea has been that we should put 
this out to a publishing company, on 
a royalty basis, and they should get the 
subscriptions, and do all the work, and 
pay us a royalty on every subscription 
they sold, which would assure us an 
income. 
Lasis should be, but it seems to me that 


I can’t say exactly what the 


we ought to put it out on some such 
basis. 

| think also, that this proposition has 
not been supported as it should be, in 
the way of selling it to the people who 
actually need it. It seems to me that 
every law library needs the /ndex to 
Legal Periodicals, and it also seems to 
me many of the big law firms would 
need it. 

Reading the decisions of the courts 
shows that the lawvers and courts are 
depending more and more on the legal 
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periodicals. | know it is true of our 
courts in Maryland, and I| think if some- 
body in the game of selling law books 
had this Index to sell, on a basis that 
they could make something out of it 
themselves, they would be able to sell 
it not only to six hundred and some peo- 
ple, but I would say to six thousand peo- 
ple, if not more. In that way it would 
increase our profits very much and our 
income, as well as making a profit for 
somebody else. 

That is a matter that | have had in 
mind. It seems to be a little bit ex- 
ploded by what has been actually done 
by Wilson, but still I think it would be 
a grand thing to do. 

Now, there is one other word I would 
like to say while on my feet, about the 
coming contract with Wilson. It has to 
be dealt with this year by the [-xecutive 
Committee, and here are some of my 
thoughts about it. 

I think Wilson has done an excellent 
job. There was, at one time, a great 
deal of criticism, but when we had to 
renew the contract two years ago we 
found, on going to other printers, that 
we could not get anybody to take it up 
advantageous a basis as 
I think he has been 
and he has tried to and 


on nearly as 
Wilson does it. 
conscientious 
has done a good job, and he has been 
fair to the Association. 

The only criticism | have is that | 
think his commissions are a little high. 
Mr. Price can tell more about that than 
I can, and I will ask him to go into it if 
he will when | finish here; but I be- 
lieve, when we have to renew this con- 
tract, that we cannot get anybody to 
take it on a basis as advantageous to the 
Association as Wilson will do it, and 


has already done it. He has shown each 
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vear that he makes a fair profit for us, 
something like an average of $4,000.00 
a year, which is not to be sneezed at. 


The other thought I have is that if 
the improvements that have been sug- 
vested by Miss Hall could be made, and 
tested sufficiently by somebody who had 
the capacity to do so, that the Index 
would be put not only in every law 
library, but in every large law office, 
and it would bring a big revenue to this 
\ssociation, and one that is sorely 
needed. 

Thank you. 

PRESIDENT Price: | want to sound 
a pessimistic note here about that 
$4,000.00 annual profit that Mr. Riggs 
has told you about; it isn't so. That is 
$4,000.00 as far as Wilson is concerned, 
hut that doesn’t include the cost of in- 
dexing, and it also doesn’t include the 
contribution we make to the salary of 
the Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 

The current year’s profit, as far as 
\Vilson is concerned, is $4,100.00, but 
cut of that we have to pay Miss Whar- 
ton, our Indexer, and the result is that 
we don't make that much by a long way. 
We still make a profit, but not enough. 

Mr. Laurie Rices: Well, Mr. Price, 
that would bring our profit down to be- 
tween one and two thousand dollars. 

PRESIDENT Price: This year Wil- 
son turned over to us $4,100.00 net. 
ut of that we pay $2,600.00 to Miss 
\\Vharton, the Indexer. That is $1.- 
500.00 profit which the Index makes 
rather than $4,000.00, which is quite a 
bit of difference. 
commis- 


as far as Wilson's 


sions are concerned, those of you who 


Now, 


attended the meeting at Milwaukee in 
1942 will remember the committee re- 


ports there. One committee was headed 
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by Forrest Drummond, and the other by 
Boni Druker. Drummond in particular 
was pretty wrought up about these com- 
missions of Wilson. 

So when I was asked as Chairman of 
the Index Committee two years ago to 
negotiate a new contract for the appro- 
val of the Executive Committee, I tried 
various and sundry printers, and | also 
tried a friend of mine who makes his 
living as a printer’s broker. They all 
told me that Wilson’s fees were exceed- 
ingly modest, and I found nobody else 
willing to take the Index at any price. 
What Wilson does is charge us 15 per 
cent of the receipts for old business, and 
50 per cent of the receipts for new busi- 
ness net. Get that word, “net.” That 
means that for 15 per cent, Wilson does 
all the billing, makes all collections, 
keeps all the mailing lists, and provides 
envelopes and all wrappers for sending 
out the Index. 

Now, I think there is a possibility, as 
Mr. Riggs says, that we might save 
some money on that 15 per cent. 

One thing that created quite a furor 
at the Milwaukee meeting and_ has 
caused quite a great deal of comment, 
too, is that 50 per cent of the net new 
business that Wilson claims. Two years 
ago I sent Margaret Hall around to 
three of the big subscription agencies in 
New York, to see what they would 
charge to put on a campaign for us. 
The best | got was 100 per cent of the 
gross—not 100 per cent of the net. 
When I say 100 per cent of the net, | 
mean if Wilson gets us 500 new sub- 
scriptions and 100 of them drop, we pay 
him 50 per cent of the 400. The best 
| could get was 100 per cent of the 
gross, and the average was 125 per cent 
of the gross, on the theory that once a 
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subscriber comes in you can lose money 
on him the first year because he will 
Compared to that, Wil- 
son’s 50 per cent of the net comes down 


probably stick. 


to a pretty reasonable proposition and, 


as a matter of fact, he makes very little 
money on that. 

[ wish there had been more discus- 
sion of some of these problems that 
Miss Hall has raised, because they all 
involve the expenditure of money, and 
that involves Mr. Riggs’ proposition of 
possibly turning the business over to 
some other agency in order to make that 


money; or putting on a personal cam- 


paign to get additional subscribers. 

| may state that I had a letter from 
Dorothea Blender not long ago in which 
she thought the Commerce Clearing 
House would not be interested at all, 
and that the opinion of that organiza- 
tion was that we over-estimated the in- 
come possibilities of the /ndex to Legal 
Periodicals. 

I do say that we have a good business 
manager in the Wilson Company, and 
that any change we made should be made 
only after a good deal of investigation 
to see that we are really doing a good 
thing for ourselves, rather than the re- 
verse. It is the single source of net in- 
come that we have at the present time, 
and I think we should guard it care- 
fully. 

That doesn’t mean that I am not in 
favor of trying other sources or other 
publishers. As far as that is concerned, 
Wilson is perfectly willing to continue 
printing as he does now, though at a 
somewhat higher rate, and let us take 
over the business management. He 
doesn't care, it is “small potatoes” for 
him. He is perfectly willing to let us 
take over the sale, billing of subscrip- 
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tions, and all the rest of it. So we have 
a number of possibilities. 

ut whatever is done most emphati- 
cally | think we should not kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg, even 
though it is a small egg. 1 think that 
we should be careful about it and give 
it considerable study with advice from 
disinterested people—say the West peo- 
ple and Co-Ops, and Commerce Clear- 
ing House. Our business doesn’t mean 
enough to them that they would give us 
advice tainted by self-interest. I am 
sure they would tell us exactly what 
they thought about it. 

One thing that bothers me about turn- 
ing too much over to the publishers is 
the fear we will end up like the lady 
who took the ride on the tiger. There 
is no copyright on the idea of an index 
to legal periodicals. We own a valuable 
property which I would hate to see tak- 
en away from us. I am afraid if we 
get our feet too wide apart, that is the 
way it is going to end. 

| would like to hear some comment 
on that. Mr. Sidney Hill, what do you 
think ? 

Mr. Stpney HI ( Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York): First, 
I would like to ask a couple of ques- 
tions along the pessimistic line. 

H. W. Wilson Company is a one-man 
Mr. Wilson 
should lose his personal interest, where 
would we be with the H. W. Wilson 
| think we should keep that 


organization, isn’t it? If 


Company ? 
in mind. 
PRESIDENT Price: We have a con- 
tract at present, of course. 
Mr. Hitt: Yes; but | 
we given any thought to how we might 
stand in the future with the Index 


should anything happen to Mr. Wilson, 


mean have 














himself ? 

The other question is: 
ing whether the Chairman in mention- 
ing the handsome figure of 6,000 sub- 


| was wonder- 


scriptions had obtained any estimate 
from West, or Lawyers’ Co-Op, or any 
of the other publishers as to what they 
think we should be selling in the way 
of subscriptions, based upon their ex- 
perience in publishing indexes and di- 
gests, and so forth? That might not be 
information that you would like to make 
public, but | think we should gather that 
information if we possibly can before 
making any move. 
PRESIDENT PRICE: 
get some of that information two vears 


I attempted to 


ago, but we were in the middle of a 
war, and West, for example, said they 
might be interested after the war, but 
they couldn’t at that time. Otherwise, 
have you done anything, Mr. Riggs? 

Mr. Laurte Riccs: I wrote to Mr. 
randt about it, and he said they would 
not be interested now. He is here. 

Mr. H. W. Branpt (West Publish- 
ing Company, St. Paul): We are com- 
ing out of a war period, and there are a 
good many headaches which will prob- 
ably clear up. We are, of course, al- 
ways ready to cooperate in any way we 
can with your Association. I mean that 
literally, but during the present year, 
this being the first year after the war, 
we probably couldn’t see our way clear 
to get materials. That will clear up be- 
tore a long period of time. 


Mr. LAurte Riccs: The other man 


that I mentioned is Fred Dennis. He 
is interested in it. 
Mr. Hitt: One other question | 


would like to ask is whether or not the 
committee has made any serious study 
of the business management of the In- 
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dex? Would it be possible to have this 
handled by the Association or a commit- 
tee of the Association rather than by 
Wilson, and permit Wilson just to do 
the publishing ? 

Mr. Laurie Riccs: My own opinion 
is, as I expressed it, | don't think the As- 
sociation is fixed to handle anything 
like that. These business transactions 
would take a good deal of a man’s time, 
and | don’t think we have the organiza- 
tion for that. 

Mr. Hitt: 
be. | was wondering whether any study 


That may be or may not 


had been made of it. 

| do know we have been fortunate up 
to the present time that Wilson & Com- 
pany has been handling the Index de- 
spite all of the complaints and all the 
criticism. | have been pretty close to 
it through Mr. Poole and Mr. Price, 
and I think we should be very, very 
cautious before we make any move, be- 
cause we have been fortunate even in 
the price we have had to pay up to date, 
and even in the profit we have made 
considering we have only some 600 sub- 
scriptions. 

PRESIDENT Price: I had a talk last 
February with one of our friends, Ired 
Dennis, from Buffalo. Fred related he 
had sold a bill of goods to a library 
which had never stocked legal periodi- 
cals, and he had attempted to sell them 
the /ndex to Legal Periodicals at the 
same time, because they were clients of 
his and on a friendly basis. He was 
unable to do so because the Wilson 
Company refused to entertain such a 
proposal as through an 
agent. They wanted to work this serv- 
ice basis of theirs, and Fred had some- 
thing to say at the time and he probably 


subscribing 


has now. 
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Will you give us any opinions you 
may have about the sale of the Index? 

Mr. Frep Dennis: Mr. Price, | 
wasn't here when the discussion took 
place, and I couldn’t quite hear every- 
thing Mr. Hill said, but I would be very 
happy to take over the /ndex to Legal 
Periodicals. 1 believe the subscription 
list could be increased substantially pro- 
I think 
a small company like ours could do a 
job, and I think the best way to do it 


would be to have a committee appointed, 


vided someone took an interest. 


and let the committee go into the details 
with power to award the contract to 
anyone who is able to make some money 
for the Association. 
PRESIDENT Price: Are there 
comments from anybody else? 
Miss NEWMAN: 


any 


Mr. Riggs spoke of 
raising the subscription rate. I would 
like to suggest instead of doing that, 
that at this time the Wilson Company 
make a recheck of libraries as to the 
amount they should pay under our pres- 
That was done re- 
Mrs. Brusie the 
excellent business manager of Wilson 


ent service basis. 
cently in our library. 


wrote me a very diplomatic letter in 
which she said she was sure the Su- 
preme Court Library should be paying 
more, and in checking we found we 
should be paying fifty-five dollars more. 
If that was true in our library, it is 
probably true in others. 

PRESIDENT Price: I have no doubt 
that will be done. We were going to 
do that. That was in the contract two 
years ago, and you know what two years 
ago was. The Wilson Company put up 
the proposal to us that it was a_ bad 
time, and we took a vote of the Commit- 
tee on the Index to Legal Periodicals. 


We decided that since a good many li- 
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braries were having a hard time getting 
along and many of them dropping sub- 
scriptions temporarily, we would not 
ask Wilson to check at that time. 

I think now that we are coming back 
to normal again, your suggestion not 
only has merit, but it is imperative that 
it be done. I have no doubt that a 
substantial increase will result ; but noth- 
ing sensational, not as much as we need. 

Mr. Hitt: Mr. President, I think 
there should be two committees; one 
upon indexing, and one upon the busi- 
ness management of the Index, rather 
than a single committee. 

PRESIDENT PRicE: | 
that proposal before. Does anybody 
want to talk about that? 
have some merit. 

Mr. Laurie Riccs: 
would explain that a little more fully. 
I am interested in it. 

Mr. Hitt: It is my idea—as Miss 
Newman says—that many libraries are 
not paying as high a price to the Index 
as they should; and I think there is 
revenue, not a_ considerable 
amount, but some revenue to be obtained 
in rechecking. 


hadn't heard 
It seems to 


I wish you 


some 


Now, the Wilson Company are not 
promoters ; in other words, the commit- 
tee on business management of the In- 
dex should be a committee on promo- 
tion. 
culars, but that is 
their promotion and sales. 


send out some cir- 
about the limit of 
I don’t think 
there is any law firm or law publisher 


Wilson does 


but will say you must do some promo- 
tional work if you wish to increase your 
sales. 

PRESIDENT Price: Wilson Company 
did quite a bit during the last year ; the 
increase was considerable. 

Mr. Hitt: Then it is the first time 











in a good many years, I believe, Mr. 
rice. 

PRESIDENT Price: No, they do it 
about every other year. 

Mr. Riccs: May I ask Mr. Hill a 
question? You have had a good deal of 
experience with the Index. What do 
you think of the idea of letting it out 
to a publishing company on a royalty 
We could protect ourselves by 
copyrighting it in our own name. 

Mr. Hitt: As far as the copyright 
is concerned, I don’t think it would be 
It is pretty hard to 


basis ? 


much protection. 
copyright an index anyway; you would 
have great difficulty in protecting it. 

| think that the matter will take a 
great deal of study and investigation, 
and as I pointed out and as Mr. Price 
<aid, I think we should be very cautious, 
no matter what we do, not to jeopardize 
it. We must remember that our good 
friends the publishers are in business 
for a profit, and the heads of their 
firms are going to look at the profit 
and loss side of whatever they are do- 
The Index isn’t business that 
means a great volume of business, and 


Ing. 


today anyone who is in business is look- 
ing for volume with the exception of 
perhaps a few small houses who hope 
some day to reach a volume business. 
Therefore, | think we should make a 
careful study, in cooperation with the 
publishers who, I am sure, are willing 
to give us the very best advice. Even 
after we do have some proposition per- 
haps from one or two other publishers, 
| think we can call upon some of the 
others to help analyze whatever is pre- 
sented to us for the good of the Associa- 
tion, 


Mr. Riccs: You don't look upon the 


publishers as benefactors ? 
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Mr. Hit: I don’t look for anybody 
as a benefactor except for the advertis- 
ing and goodwill that may bring future 
business. 

PRESIDENT Price: The other day I 
talked to Mrs. Brusie, business manager 
for Wilson, and I said, “What do you 
think of the feasibility of increasing the 
subscription rate for legal periodicals ?” 
And she said, “We have reduced ours 
10 per cent, because business is so 
good.” 

Wilson is a very canny Scotchman ; 
he can make a penny go farther than 
any other six men I know. Neverthe- 
less, he is an advocate of low prices, 
because he thinks they produce more 
business and more profit than high 
prices. I think that is something that 
we can consider, because Wilson is the 
only man in the history of the United 
States who has been able to make a 
variety of periodical indexes pay with- 
out a subsidy. 

Mr. Hitv: I think that is a special- 
ized business, Mr. Price. 

PRESIDENT PricE: Most people don’t 
want to bother with it. 

Mr. Hitt: That is the reason Wil- 
son has made a success of it, and I 
think it is such a specialized business 
that many other publishers find it dif- 
ficult to compete. 


Mr. Morse: 1 wonder if a special 
conunittee could be appointed to explore 
all these problems, and work on_ this 
question of promotion and building up 
the business end of the Index, and re- 
port to the Executive Committee. 

PRESIDENT Price: At the next meet- 
ing ? 

Mr. Morse: At the next Executive 
Committee meeting; in other words, 
have some valuable work completed, 
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which could help them at the time they 
are considering renewing the contract, 
and be able to make some recommenda- 
tions. 

PRESIDENT Price: I think Mr. 
Riggs could do that on his own motion 
without any further authorization ; don’t 
you? 

Mr. 
Mr. President, before any action was 


Riccs: It would be my idea, 
taken changing the policy of publishing 
the Index, to submit it to the Annual 
Meeting. I think it is that important. 
While a preliminary report might be 
submitted to the Executive Committee 
around the first of the year, | think be- 
fore any action is taken it ought to be 
submitted to the Annual Meeting. 

PRESIDENT Price: I am still of the 
opinion that whatever committee is to 
be appointed, Mr. Riggs can take care of 
it, and provide that it shall report, and 
we can go ahead. At the next meeting 
| think as important a thing as a change 
of our business structure with respect 
to the Index probably should be brought 
before the meeting ; whether it is neces- 
sary or not. 

It says in our constitution that in ad- 
dition to the Executive Committee there 
shall be such other standing and special 
committees as the Executive Commit- 
tee may from time to time create ; so in 
any event, if a different committee is 
necessary, the [Executive Committee, 
which Mr. Riggs inherits, will take over. 

The second publishing activity of the 
Association is the Law Library Journal. 
I am going to call for the report of Miss 
Jean Ashman, who is both Editor and 
Chairman of the Committee on the Law 


Library Journal to report. Miss Ash- 


man. 
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REPORT OF THE LAW LIBRARY 
JOURNAL COMMITTEE AND 
EDITORIAL STAFF 


The Journal Committee takes  satis- 
faction in reporting that the Journal has 
1945-46, 
which has been for the editor its most 


continued to appear during 
difficult year. This is not because of 
any particular difficulty with the Jour- 
nal but because of the pressure of other 
work. .\s Mrs. Prince said this morn- 
ing, | never heard of a library which 
wasn't short-staffed. In fact some per- 
sons think that a library which has its 
work caught up is over-staffed, that 
should be an accumulation of 


slack 


there 
work waiting for times. We 
haven't had any slack times for so long 
we can’t remember them. Recently we 
haven't had any normal times; we go 
from one rush job to another. This 
makes it difficult to do justice to the 
Journal. It accounts largely for the 
slowness in publication. I must apolo- 
gize to many of you for slowness in 
answering letters. 

(ur contributors have been most gen- 
erous in submitting and responding to 
They have all 


requests for articles. 


worked under difficulties. The present 
volume is almost double the size of the 
preceding one, partly because of includ- 
ing a Proceedings issue, but each num- 
ber is larger than last year’s numbers. 
The last volume contained 124 pages 
and this one, 238 pages. The figures 
show the following sizes and costs of 
including 


publication envelopes and 


mailing charges : 


August, 1945 104 pages $614.32 
November, 1945 50 pages $298.02 
February, 1946 40 pages $309.72 


May, 1946 44 pages 
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There was an additional charge of 
$49.00 for correcting the mailing list 
which cannot be allocated to any certain 
number. 

The printer’s rates were increased by 
10 per cent. This seems reasonable by 
comparison with other schedules. 

Mr. Alfred A. 


brarian of the University of Cincinnati, 


Morrison, Law Li- 
resigned as Advertising Manager and 
\lr. Arthur W. Fiske, Librarian of the 
Cleveland Law Library Association, ac- 
cepted the responsibility for carrying on 
Both have served without 
deserve the deep 
eratitude of the members. 

Miss Helen 
to serve as editor of the Who's Who in 


the work. 
compensation and 


Newman has consented 


law Libraries section, and Mr. George 
\. Johnston is serving as book review 
editor. 

A number of the bibliographies which 
have appeared in the Journal from time 
to time should be revised or supple- 
inented. There are some other articles 
i preparation or under consideration. 
\Ve should be able to publish more book 
reviews in normal times. We urge the 
continued cooperation of all our mem- 
hers in submitting articles and making 
criticisms and suggestions. 

The editor wishes to thank everyone 
who has assisted her, particularly the 
inembers of the committee, authors or 
compilers of articles and bibliographies 
and the printer, the William Mitchell 
l’rinting Company. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JEAN ASHMAN, 
Editor and Chairman 
Tuomas S. DABAGH 
BERNITA J. DAVIES 
I'RANCES FARMER 


THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL 


MEETING 


GEORGE A. JOHNSTON, 

HELEN NEWMAN 

ARIE POLDERVAART 
| \pplause. | 
PRESIDENT Price: Thank you very 
much. Only those who have worked in 
the Association during the war, know 
the extreme difficulty under which our 
I:ditor has worked and can appreciate 
the genuine contribution which she has 
made to its activities. I offer her my 
congratulations and genuine thanks for 
the services that she has rendered. 

Mr. Frank E. Quinn, who was a 
Lieutenant in the U. S. Naval Reserve 
and is now Assistant Director of the 
Insurance Service of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in St. Louis, was asked 
to come here to talk to us about a mat- 
ter which is of considerable interest to 
all G. I.’s, the Veterans’ Insurance. 

I will call on Mr. Quinn now to talk 
to us. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE 
INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Frank E. Quinn 


Assistant Director of the Insurance 
Service Veterans Administration 


Mr. President, Ladies and 
I was very happy when your 


Gentle- 
men : 
friend and my friend, Helen May, sug- 
gested that I come here. 

We have a story about the Veterans 
Administration that we are anxious to 
get over to influential groups. How- 
ever, | didn’t know | was going to have 
to compete with a cocktail party so | 
think I will make my remarks very brief. 
lf there are ex-G. I.’s among you who 
would like to ask any specific questions, 
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| will see you afterwards and that won't 
hold up the drinks too long. 

The Veterans Administration, as you 
probably know, administers all of the 
benefits under the G. I. Bill of Rights. 
That includes such things as compensa- 
tion for service connected disability, 
grants for educational purposes, loans 
for financing businesses or purchase of 
homes. Speaking of that, | never pass 
up an opportunity to ask people if they 
know where | can get an apartment in 
St. Louis. Maybe somebody here can 
shed a little light on that. 

The part of the Veterans Administra- 
tion that | am primarily concerned with 
is the National Service Life Insurance 
program. You all know that the de- 
mobilization was very rapid, and pos- 
sibly because of lack of adequate plan- 
ning or for some other reason, the serv- 
ice which has been rendered to 
G. I. policyholders has been very poor. 
Despite the reasons, the situation de- 
veloped whereupon a letter that came 
in was not opened for a period of three 
Then maybe another three or 


ex- 


weeks. 
four weeks would elapse before any- 
thing would be done about it. Then a 
form letter would go out which wouldn't 
answer the veteran’s question. That 
has been going on for quite some time. 

The solution to it—at least we think 
it is—is decentralization of the activity. 
In line with that, there are thirteen 
Branch Offices being set up throughout 
the country. One opened in Boston, the 
second one is now open in St. Louis. 
There has been an infiltration of young 
men into the outfit, mostly ex-G. l.’s 
out of the recent war. All the key posi- 
tions are held by men who have worked 
for insurance companies before going 
into the service. 
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We still have a long way to go, but 
here in St. Louis, where we administer 
insurance for four states, we are getting 
replies to letters out about three or four 
days after they are received. I see 
some of these ex-G. I.’s down here just 
looking at me and not believing me. 
The whole decentralization is going to 
take a period of about six months, so 
it will be complete by the end of the 
vear. Some [ranches will not be 
opened until November or December, 
but shortly after that the insurance 
should be on a service basis whereby 
we will be able to render a service that 
will be comparable to that given by 
commercial insurance companies. 

Now, there are just one or two points 
that | always like to mention. There 
are some very widely held misconcep- 
tions about National Service Life In- 
One is that when it 
term 
policies are initially term—that the con- 


surance Company. 
is converted from a basis—all 
version is made with some commercial 
That is not so. 


This is government insurance from the 


insurance company. 


start until the finish, up until the time 
the man dies, and on through the admin- 
istration of the payments to his benefi- 
ciary. 

A great number of men have dropped 
the insurance, as you probably know. 
The figure was something like 75 per 
cent at one point. It is now down to 
about 60 per cent, | understand, accord- 
ing to the latest estimates. The men 
who dropped that insurance threw away 
a vuluable asset, a valuable part of the 
G. 1. Bill of Rights. I will tell you why 
that is so. The net cost of the National 
Service Life Insurance is considerably 
cheaper than comparable insurance costs 


in commercial institutions. The rea- 
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sons are that the government, you peo- 
ple, the taxpayers, pay all the cost of 
administration of this insurance. The 
premiums go into a fund which is used 
only for the payment of claims, payment 
of loan and surrender values, and pay- 
ment of dividends. Furthermore for 
all death claims which resulted from the 
war, the government—again you people, 
the taxpayers—reimbursed the insur- 
ance fund for the amount of claim. 

I:xpressed slightly differently, the 
only claims which have been paid to 
date are those few cases where the in- 
dividual has died from natural causes 
or has died since leaving the service ; 
consequently there is a large fund which 
will some day be distributed as divi- 
dends to those who continue their 1n- 
surance. 

Now, you people can do a tremendous 
amount of good in spreading the word 
among the ex-G. I.’s, in your organiza- 
tion, inducing them to retain their in- 
surance and to submit their premiums 
regularly to the address they have 
whether they get a notice for it or not. 
\ssure them that within a period six to 
nine months, depending upon what part 
of the country you happen to be from, 
their policies will be on a current serv- 
ice basis. They will be receiving no- 
tices and receipts in much the same 
manner as they do from any commer- 
cial company. 

As law librarians you will be parti- 
cularly interested in pending legisla- 
tion which is liberalizing the benefits 
under National Service Life Insurance. 
There are certain restrictions in the poli- 
cies at the present time. These were 
highly desirable when the insurance was 
first granted, in order to be certain 
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that the proceeds would be used proper- 
ly. lor example, there were certain 
restrictions on beneficiaries and the 
manner in which policy proceeds would 
be paid. Now they are being liberalized. 
At present we don’t have any endow- 
ment policy, but that is also in the pic- 
ture. We dont have a disability in- 
come feature, but that is also being 
provided. Legislation effecting these 
changes has passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives and is now in the joint-com- 
mittee. We have received any number 
of inquiries about it at our office. 

You may run into some inquiries, and 
if you folks can get that legislation as 
it is ultimately passed, and pass the 
word along to the ex-G. I.’s you asso- 
ciate with, you will be doing a big favor 
to them and also to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 

Now, in view of the extreme heat and 
the pending party | think I shall ter- 
minate my remarks at this point. Any 
of you ex-G, I[.’s, particularly Mr. West, 
| would like to see afterward and give 
you a little bit of the more detailed in- 
formation which would be of interest 
to you. 

Mr. West as an old communications 
officer, probably had to try to un- 
scramble a lot of garbled messages in 
his day. The situation that we are try- 
ing to unscramble in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration right now is just a little bit 
worse than any of those messages. 

So help me, it will be worked out. 
Meanwhile, if you will ask your friends 
and acquaintances to continue to remit 
their premiums, and send them in by 
check, and hold the cancelled checks as 
their receipts, they will thank you for 
it some day. 


Thank you very much. |Applause. | 
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PRESIDENT Price: Thank you. 

Mr. WittiAm JOHNSTON: Before 
Mr. Quinn goes, is it proper to ask a 
question? Why isn’t it possible for the 
government to notify the G. I. to pay 
his money on premium days? They have 
his address. 

Mr. Quinn: Sir, we couldn't do it. 
About 8 per cent of the G. I.’s do not 
live where they say they do according 
to our records, for one thing. When 
they write in they seldom give us the 
information required in order to enable 
us to identify their case. 

For example, when we transferred 

out here, a letter went out to all the men 
in the four states that we cover, saying 
that the Branch Office would be lo- 
cated in the Boatmen’s Bank Building, 
a downtown building, and asking them 
to kindly remit their premiums there. 
‘Well, many of our policyholders are 
young farm boys who have never had 
any experience, and you should have 
seen some of the checks that came in. 
Some were made payable to Mr. Boat- 
men S. Bank, some payable to Boat- 
men’s Bank Building, drawn in every 
conceivable way. That, plus the fact 
that the records were just not being 
changed promptly because of the tre- 
n:endous flood of mail, resulted in many 
misdirected letters. 

Mr. JoHNsTON: Maybe I misunder- 
stood, but I understand from what you 
said, the government issued the policies, 
and the addresses are incomplete and 
totally inaccurate now. No insurance 
company in the world would do that. 
They would insist on my actual address, 
office and business, and a few other 
things. 

Now, if a man is going to give some 
phoney address—probably not phoney 
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but something he thought fitted—why 
didn’t the government find that out and 
have a complete statement of where 
that G. I. lives? 

Mr. Quinn: I will grant you that, 
but what if he moves and doesn’t notify 


? 


us? 

Mr. JoHNsSTON: Do you believe he 
does move? Taking these 18 and 20 
year old boys off the farm, how far are 
they going? 

Mr. Quinn: Well, that notice we 
sent out when we opened the office here 
was based on the address the man furn- 
ished us at the time he was separated 
from the service. We sent out about 
800,000 of those notices, and got back 
in excess of 50,000 “unknown at this 
address.” 

Mr. JouNstonN: What is the matter 
with the one he first gave when he was 
inducted ? 

Mr. Quinn: Well, that may have 
been four or five years ago, sir, and 
people have moved. 

Mr. JouNston: Of course I am not 
critical in these questions. I worked in 
the first war, I know just what you are 
talking about, but we knew the ad- 
dresses then. I don’t know how long 
that remained, but they were right when 
we sent them out. 

Mr. Quinn: Well, I think your 
point is very well taken and the criti- 
cism is justified. 

Mr. Jounston: Well, I am not criti- 
cizing, least of all you, but I am just 
asking for information. 

Mr. Quinn: ‘The Veterans Admin- 
istration had been handling World War 
One veterans, and their business sud- 
denly expanded by something like 1500 
per cent. Suppose your library sud- 
denly expanded by 1500 per cent in 
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terms of volumes ? 
PRESIDENT PRICE: 
serve schools where the G. I.’s congre- 
gate will certainly appreciate Mr. 
Quinn’s talk, and profit by it, and so 


Those of us who 


will our clients. 
We are due out at Mr. Eilers in about 
fifteen minutes and I hope you will all 


go out. 
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The Commerce Clearing House with 
customary enterprise has the registra- 
tion list as of noon today for anybody 
who wants to see it. Here it is. 

We will recess until tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

| The meeting recessed at four-twenty 


o'clock. | 





TUESDAY MORNING SESSION—JUNE 25, 1946 


The meeting was called to order at 
ten o'clock by President Price. 

PRESIDENT Price: Before we start 
with the program, I want to make one 
announcement that | should have made 
yesterday, and that is to read the Re- 
port of the Nominating Committee. 
Today instead of tomorrow I think we 
will have the election of officers, the 
results to be announced tomorrow. I 
want to do that because | find that so 
many people are intending to leave 
around twelve or one o’clock tomorrow, 
that | want to condense the program 
and try to finish in the morning instead 
of having an afternoon session. 

Therefore, I am going to appoint a 
Committee of Tellers. Mrs. Helmle 
has the ballots, and we are going to 
vote for our officers immediately after 
the adjournment of the morning ses- 
sion. Then I shall ask the Committee 
of Tellers to seal the results and give 
them to me, and we will announce the 
results tomorrow morning. 

| will further ask that the Tellers be 
close-mouthed about the results so that 
when they are announced, they will be 
news. 


The Nominating Committee was com- 
posed of: Gilson Glaser, Chairman; 
Lucile Elliott ; Helen Hargrave ; George 
Johnston; and Olive Lathrop. 

Their nominations are as follows: 
For President-Elect, Arie Poldervaart 
of the New Mexico Law Library, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico; one to be elected. 

For Secretary-Treasurer, one to be 
elected, Mrs. Helen M. S. Helmle, of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, New York City. 

Now for the Executive Committee, 
several more were nominated than are 
to be elected. Three are to be elected, 
and the following were nominated : 

Miss Helen Newman of the Library 
of the Supreme Court the United 
States; Hobart R. Coffey, Director of 
the University of Michigan Law Li- 
brary; Clara Kilbourn, of the Univer- 
sity of California Law Library; Helen 
Ross, Field Building Law Library in 
Chicago; Miss Elizabeth Forgeus, Yale 
Law Library; Miss Frances D. Lyon, 
New York State Law Library, Albany, 
New York. 

Miss Lyon notified us that she would 
not run and will not serve if elected. 
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That leaves three to be elected from: 
Helen Newman, Mr. Coffey, Miss Kil- 
bourn, Miss Helen Ross, and Miss For- 
geus. 

Now, any member of the Association 
may nominate anybody for any one of 
these offices from the floor of the con- 
vention, or they may write them in on 
the ballot. 

This Report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee represents the considered judg- 
ment of the committee, but that only, 
and it is not final. 

Any of you people who want to 
nominate anybody else for any one of 
these offices has a perfectly legal and 
moral right to do so. 

The name of Laurie Riggs, President- 
elect, does not appear on this. Under 
our constitution, the President-elect 
takes office automatically by the ex- 
piration of time, and it is, therefore, 
not necessary to vote for him. 

I am going to appoint a Committee of 
Tellers to supervise this election and to 
count the votes, and to deliver to me the 
result in a sealed envelope; and | will 
not open it until tomorrow at this meet- 
ing. 

As Chairman of that Committee I 
appoint Mr. Michael S. Pucher, of the 
Supreme Court Library of Utica, New 
York; Lionel Coen of New York Law 
Institute; and Mr. Mercer Daniel, of 
Howard University Law Library in 
Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Helmle has the ballots, and I 
will make this announcement again at 
the close of the meeting, so that you 
can set yourselves up outside there, 
get the ballots, and later count them. 

We have one part of the program left 
over from yesterday. It is the Organi- 


zation and Affiliations of the Ameri- 
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Association of Law Libraries. | 
had originally asked Forrest Drummond 
of the University of Chicago Law 
School Library to handle yesterday's 
program from the G. I. standpoint. He 
found it necessary to withdraw and he 
asked Mr. Harry Bitner of Kansas City, 
formerly law librarian of the Univer- 


can 


sity of Kansas City Law School, be- 
fore entering the armed services, to 
present an idea which he had developed. 
| will now call upon Mr. Bitner to do 
that. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND AFFIL- 
IATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF LAW 
LIBRARIES 


Mr. Harry BITNER 


The idea that I have is not an original 
one; it is not a new one to this Associa- 
tion. 


I think you are all familiar with the 
Roalfe Expansion Plan which was de- 
veloped here a number of years ago. 
One of the most important points of 
that particular program is one that never 
was completely adopted. I refer to the 
idea of a permanent Executive Secre- 
tary. 

In writing to a number of the mem- 
bers | found that they all seem to be 
in favor of this, but it comes down to 
a question of finances. I can’t see how 
this organization, if it wants to be an 
effective organization and really wants 
to go ahead in the coming years, can 
perform the duties and responsibilities 
that it should without having a person 
who is permanently situated in the head- 
quarters, and directing the activities of 
this organization. 

Now, I know it is a small organiza- 














tion, but that is just exactly the point. 
| think that with a permanent Secretary 
we can really build this organization 
up. For instance, yesterday we had this 
indexing idea. I think if we had a 
permanent Executive Secretary, one 
who is in the Chair constantly, matters 
like that could be taken care of and 
handled with greater dispatch and con- 
tinuity. 

Perhaps the [Executive 
might again be the Managing Editor of 
the Law Library Journal. The Law 
Library Journal could be used to pro- 
mote the activities of the Association 
and through that to build up member- 


Secretary 


ship. 

| had an interesting experience as a 
member of the American Library As- 
sociation, and it was gratifying to see 
the interest that they took in the mem- 
bers of the armed service. On their 
own initiative they saw to it that every 
member of that organization did not 
pay dues while serving in the armed 
services ; consequently, we automatical- 
ly remained a member and received the 
ulletin, and were kept informed of 
everything going on. Special bulletins 
were sent to anyone in the service. He 
was constantly being asked what was 
his idea about postwar programs and 
related matters. 

Well, things like that really make an 
impression, and the only way they could 
carry it out was because they had a 
permanent organization. It seems to 
me that if we want this organization 
to go places and achieve the success 
that it can achieve, that we need that 
sort of continuity. 

(pon this permanent [xecutive Sec- 


retary evolves the actual carrying on of 
all the business of the Association. It 
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seems to me that the most important 
part of the Roalfe Plan was this one 
thing that wasn’t carried out. I think 
that this should be taken up again and 
a committee appointed and a report 
made to see if we can achieve this at 
this time. 

The future is ahead of us and there 
are many things that the Association 
wants to do, and can only do by having 
a permanent Executive Secretary serv- 
ing as a guiding director and the real 
force behind the organization. 

The big problem is finances. I am 
not too familiar with the financial struc- 
ture or the means of income of this 
organization, but I think there are pos- 
sibilities that can be developed. 

One is membership. I made the sug- 
gestion that I think we should have 
more individual memberships, and only 
in that way can you have a really good 
organization, because in that manner 
I think you will have a greater interest. 

Another possibility, should we have 
an Executive Secretary, is that we might 
be able to handle the business manage- 
ment of the /ndex to Legal Periodicals, 
thereby saving that 15 per cent we pay 
to the H. W. Wilson Company. That 
is an added source and, of course, there 
is still the possibility, | understand, of 
receiving some aid from one of the 
Foundations. 

Mr. Wittiam JouNston: There is 
your point, brother. 

Mr. Bitner: But there are all these 
possibilities to be examined. I still 
think that one of the most important 
things that this Association should be 
planning for is a permanent Executive 
Secretary to carry on the activities and 
work of this organization. 

I know that a good many of you don't 
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know how much work that is. Miss 
Newman is here and I know she can 
bear me out. Mrs. Helmle at first was 
inclined to say it wasn't, but I think 
she lately has come to change her mind 
since she has been here at this conven- 
tion. It is a big job and requires a per- 
son who can devote his entire time to do- 
ing this work. It is an important job 
and we need a good person and a per- 
son whom we can pay adequately. 

That is the proposal that I have, and 
| would like for you to consider it and 
see if we can’t work out a program 
whereby we can have a permanent Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

Mr. Riccs: A full time job? 

Mr. Bitner: Yes, a full time job 
paying an adequate salary to a person 
who can really carry on the organiza- 
tional work that needs to be done. We 
want to go ahead and I think we can. 
We can only do it by having this one 
person who devotes his entire time, his 
full work, to the Association. 

PRESIDENT Price: Thank you. I 
ran into Bob Roalfe this morning, and 
made a statement to him which he ve- 
hemently denied but which, in the minds 
of the older members of the Associa- 
tion, was a valid statement. 

I said, “Bob, you have a proprietary 
interest in this.” 

Will you please discuss it, Bob? 

Mr. Roatre: Mr. President, I ve- 
hemently denied that statement this 
morning, and I have denied it on the 


floor here before, and I deny it again. 


When the Expansion Plan was before 
the Association for discussion—as some 
of you will remember, it was before us 
for several years—I pointed out re- 
peatedly that the procedure of that com- 
mittee had been one of ascertaining 
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the views of all members so far as feas- 
ible. 

The plan itself, although it was a 
proposal of a limited number of per- 
sons who composed the committee, did, 
I think, reflect the prevailing views of 
the membership at that time. I think it 
is fair to say Mr. Bitner’s proposal in 
the form in which he states it now was 
approved by the members in 1934 when 
the Expansion Plan, as such, was ap- 
proved. 

However, we have to remember that 
the approval was qualified by the state- 
ment that it should be put into effect 
as and when it was feasible. 

Now also, as Mr. Bitner has pointed 
out, we did proceed to some extent by 
increasing the compensation of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary-Treasurer, and by ex- 
pecting more of the Executive Secre- 
tary-Treasurer at that time. As we all 
know, we received substantially more in 
the way of service, all through those 
vears, when Helen Newman served the 
Association so effectively, and increased 
its usefulness in numerous ways. 

Now, I suppose Miles wants me to 
stick my neck out again this morning 
since he is laying the blame on me for 
what did or what did not happen. If 
that is the case, I want to say that | 
still feel that if we could have one per- 
son, at least, in a permanent position 
acting as Executive Secretary of this 
Association, we could move forward 
more effectively. 

My view then was—and it is still my 
view—that we should always expect 
voluntary help to carry the major bur- 
den of an organization of this kind. | 
mean by that that we should distribute 
the responsibility; that we should al- 
ways have voluntary committees and 
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individual members carry any job that 
can be carried in that manner, leaving 
to our officers only that portion of the 
work that cannot be effectively carried 
on either by committees or individuals. 
()bviously, there is always a remainder 
there which cannot be carried on in 
that way. 

The point was mentioned that the 
early attempt to do the job of indexing 
on a voluntary basis was not very satis- 
factory. Mr. Price said that he had 
made a proposal that two law school 
libraries do the indexing for an inter- 
val while Miss Wharton worked out 
a better system of subdivisions to the 
main headings and so on. I think even 
he would agree that scheme would prob- 
ably not work permanently, although it 
might work temporarily. 

Now, to come back to the present 
again, I do think that Mr. Bitner’s pro- 
posal has merit, and it does seem to me 
that we should give it thought. It 
might be that the Association should, at 
this time, place the whole matter in the 
hands of a committee to make a study 
in terms of the conditions as they exist 
today. 

The one point that remains is the one 
that he hasn't stressed and that is, the 
Well, when 
the original plan was before us, I said— 
and I think a great many of my col- 


matter of ways and means. 


leagues disagreed with me—that I was 
not unusually disturbed that the only 
difficulty that stood in the way was 
that of money. It had been my obser- 
vation that sooner or later if a thing 
was essential, if the members believed 
it was important, and if they laid their 
plans, the money could be found to do 
I still believe that 


what was essential. 
is true. 
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[ think that our opportunities today 
are far greater than they were in 1934, 
and that the need for professional 
staffing of our law libraries, is far 
more widespread now than it was then. 
Problems are more acute. My view 
is, from the limited experience that | 
lave had in the last few months in the 
law field, that law school ad- 
ministrators are increasingly aware of 
the fact that they must find trained 
persons to carry this load. I don’t know 
whether that is true in the bar and court 
libraries, but I would think that the 
same situation will exist there. 

Therefore, the future of our group— 
although it will always be a fairly limited 
group—is far better today than it has 
ever been since I have been a member 
of this Association. 

Now, there are various ways in which 
we can increase our revenue, and it 
isn’t too important, I think, to discuss 


school 


them here today, but it may be that a 


committee set up to study the matter 
could discover how these necessary re- 
sources could be secured. 

Mr. Bitner has spoken of one pos- 
sibility, and that is the one of funds 
trom one of our Foundations. Whether 
or not such funds would be forthcoming 
for a purpose like this, I don’t know, 
but | want to raise a matter of history 
again, because | think it is a point we 
shouldn't forget. 

When the original plan was before 
us and the question of money arose, | 
pointed out then that one of the Foun- 
dations had actually said, in print, that 
it would entertain a request from the 
American Association of Law Libraries 
for financial aid, and notwithstanding 
that fact, we have stood by and made 
no such request. 
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Now, the second point of this history 
is that when we did get around to mak- 
ing the first request that has ever been 
placed by this Association with a Foun- 
dation it was honored with an affirma- 
tive answer. We did receive funds 
which were devoted to the improvement 
of the Law Library Journal. 

I think we are in a very good position 
today to go to one of the Foundations 
for assistance; but I can’t savy whether 
this would be the particular project that 
would interest them. 

PRESIDENT Price: Thank you very 
much. Is there any further comment? 
Mr. Poldervaart. 

Mr. Potpervaart ( New Mexico Law 
Library): It has been my observation 
that the type of project which can be 
done on a voluntary basis is one of a 
more or less temporary nature which 
can be done and completed. 

It is easy to find a group of willing 
workers in a voluntary association to 
carry on a project of that kind; the dif- 
ficulty arises with a project which is of 
a continuing nature. 

Now, if we analyze the \ssociation 
projects which we have, the Law L1- 
brary Journal, the Index to Legal Pert- 
odicals, and the Association Exchange 
of which I will speak later, we find that 
all of those are matters which are per- 
manent in nature. The result is that 
it is difficult to make a permanent suc- 
cess of one of those projects if it is 
carried on purely through voluntary 
means. 

It would seem that if we can work 
out a permanent secretariat for this 
Association that it would go a long way 
toward providing the necessary continu- 


itv. The secretary might call on com- 


mittees to get us over particular humps 





like special membership drives, and 
things of that kind, where an effort is 
made and then quit, which is a good 
voluntary basis; but to carry on these 
continuing projects we certainly need 
something of a permanent status. 

PRESIDENT Price: We don’t need 
the consent of the meeting here to ap- 
point a committee such as Mr. Bitner 
suggests; but I would like to have a 
show of hands purely in an advisory 
capacity of those who think that a com- 
mittee such as Mr. Bitner proposes 
ought to be appointed. 

It is my opinion that the problem is 
so complex that we can’t decide much 
of anything here this morning. A com- 
mittee could probably at least find out 
enough to give us something to talk 
about. 

Will all those who think that such a 
committee should be authorized by the 
Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion raise their hands? 

Contrary, will they raise their hands ? 

| A majority raised hands in favor of 
the committee. | 

That will be the duty which will de- 
volve upon my successor. I will not 
attempt to appoint such a committee 
but Mr. Riggs, I think, has a mandate. 

Mr. Roalfe said something about my 
ill-fated proposal to index legal peri- 
odicals cooperatively. | offered to in- 
dex half of the list at Columbia and 
have somebody else take the other half. 
He is quite correct in his assumption 
that that was a temporary offer. Be- 
fore, when the last breakdown of sub- 
ject headings was made, we were able 
to employ for over a year an assistant 
for Miss Wharton, and she did a good 
job. My proposal, and though nobody 
loves it but me, I still think it is a good 




















one, was that these two libraries take 
over the indexing for a year and let 
\liss Wharton spend that year working 
on a breakdown of some important sub- 
ject headings. 

In my opinion that would also have 
served another purpose, and that is to 
break in potential indexers. As it is 
now, Miss Wharton 
temporarily there is not a person on 


if we lose even 
this earth who can take over the job 
with any background for that particu- 
lar work. 

| asked Mr. Coffey of the University 
of Michigan Law Library if he would 
do something for this convention, and 
he graciously accepted, and like the 
camel who got his head under the tent, 
| said, “Mr. Coffey, you are in for the 


day.” So here you are. 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 


CURRENT LAW LIBRARY 
PROBLEMS 


OF 


Leader 
Hopart R. Correy 


Law Librarian of the University of 
Michigan 


Mr. Correy : 
he wrote me sometime ago and asked 
whether | would prepare a paper on a 
certain subject. I replied that I knew 
almost nothing about the subject, and 
what little | knew I had already said, 
and | thought that would end the mat- 
ter. But that was just the beginning of 
the correspondence with Mr. Price, with 
the result that he asked me to work up 


As Mr. Price told you, 


this round-table discussion and see 


about the papers and so on. 
\nfortunately we had a number of 
difficulties; some of the people who 


avreed could not fulfill, and some who 
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wrote papers were not able to be present 
in person. 

The first paper was prepared by Wil- 
liam Stern of Los Angeles. He is, un- 
fortunately, unable to be present, and 
| have asked Stanley West to read Mr. 
Stern’s paper. 

Mr. West, come up in front where 
we can all hear you. 


SALARIES 


WitLtiAM B. STERN 


Foreign Law Librarian of the Los 
Angeles County Law Library 


The subject of library salaries is dis- 
cussed in the library literature and in 
library meetings rarely, if ever. Yet, 
there is a widespread feeling that the 
library profession is an underpaid pro- 
fession and that library salaries on the 
whole are very low in comparison with 
other salaries. One instinctively searches 
for an answer to this paradoxical situa- 
tion. 

Several answers suggest themselves. 
The most plausible answer is that al- 
most all library organizations consist of 
employers and employees, and are there- 
fore hardly suited for a pointed discus- 
sion of this controversial employer-em- 
One might argue that 
executive librarians themselves, are em- 
ployees; that is, employees of library 
boards or educational institutions, and 
that they consequently are sympathetic 
to issues affecting employees. Never- 
theless, executive librarians are the 
representatives o@ the employer inter- 
ests, and one cannot deny that the lack 
of a fair discussion of the salary issues 
is largely due to the lack of an em- 
ployees organization which is free of 
the employer element. As a matter of 


ployee issue. 
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fact, among the officers of the nation’s 
largest library association, we find col- 
leagues who are afraid that an active 
stand in salary matters might taint that 
association with labor union ideologies. 

Yet, there are numerous professional 
organizations which are aggressive in 
matters of remuneration, without there- 
by jeopardizing their reputation as pro- 
fessional organizations. Organizations 
of teachers, engineers, and attorneys are 
a few of the groups which have set de- 
sirable minimum or average standards 
for remuneration, and are not accused 
of jeopardizing their professional ideals. 

It may therefore be safely concluded 
that the discussion of, and action upon, 
economic issues is proper, even desir- 
able for a professional library organi- 
zation. 

(ther reasons for the fact that salary 
issues are so rarely discussed by library 
organizations and in library periodicals 
The 


librarians including law li- 


are psychological. professional 
status of 
brarians is of relatively recent date. 
l’ven now, some of the more important 
positions of executive librarians and 
the subordinate and clerical 


law library positions are filled without 


many of 


regard to specialized education or ex- 
perience for the position. Some of 
these selections are based on the usually 
mistaken belief that appointments which 
are not made on the merit system at- 
tract more competent personnel with 
broader points of view, or these ap- 
pointments are made for local or per- 
sonal reasons. <Appeintments of this 
kind have, of course, generally speak- 
ing, a depressive influence on law li- 
brary salaries in general, and particu- 
larly if based on personal reasons they 
have a tendency to preclude the ap- 
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pointees from actively participating in 
salary discussions. 

Further, the library profession con- 
sists to a considerable extent of persons 
who choose the profession for its peace- 
fulness, its relative aloofness from con- 
and the modest se- 
curity which it affords. 


troversial issues, 
A larger pro- 
portion of librarians on the lower pro- 
fessional level belong to this group and 
they are often not interested in social 
Many of them 
have no family dependents; they find 
their moderate income fairly satisfac- 


and economic issues. 


tory; or at least they found it satisfac- 
tory until recent years when the federal 
income tax was adjusted to favor wage 
and salary earners with dependents. 
lor all these reasons it is most grati- 
fying that our President, Miles O. Price, 
and the Chairman of this Round Table, 
Hobart R. Coffey, have made such a 
strenuous effort to bring the salary is- 
sue before this meeting. 
whether 
salaries of law libraries are adequate or 


If we desire to determine 
not, we have in mind the question 
whether these salaries are low by com- 
parison, that is, low if compared with 
comparable income of other persons 
The 


use of statistical data is, of course, not 


within and without the profession. 


a reliable method unless we find satis- 
The data 
at my disposal do not permit more than 


factory bases of comparison. 


a primary analysis of the factors which 
do influence, or should influence, the 
This 


paper is merely the first, but not the 


salary range of law librarians. 


final word on an important issue. 

If we start out with the assumption 
that salaries should be a fair compensa- 
tion for services performed, it becomes 
necessary to agree on the compass of 

















PROCEEDINGS: 
duties of a law librarian. I believe the 
ideal executive law librarian should have 
the following qualifications. 

He is a top-notch executive, equally 
familiar with the jobs to be performed 
under his guidance and their overall 
direction. He is well the 
handling of public relations in order to 


versed in 


assure the library a sufficient income 
and the users’ satisfaction with the li- 
brary’s services. He is an expert ad- 
ministrator and knows how to delegate 
work. He knows personnel manage- 
ment in order to create a congenial at- 
mosphere of work among a frequently 


He 


is trained in law in order to appraise 


changing and often sensitive staff. 


the library’s needs and to answer refer- 
ence questions. He is at home in legal 
history and can read Norman [*rench 
and medieval Latin in order to assist his 
patrons in the use of early law books. 
He knows at least one modern Roman- 
esque and one Germanic language suf- 
ficiently well in order to read foreign 
law books and to guide the library pa- 
tron. He is familiar with modern eco- 
nomic, social, philosophical, and_politi- 
cal trends in order to anticipate demands 
made upon his library. He is experi- 
enced in methods of legal and non-legal 
research, buying, cataloging, statistics, 
lle has a good know- 
Pur- 


and accounting. 
ledge of old law book prices. 
chasers of rare law books are some of 
the few professional buyers who do not 
have printed general catalogs of com- 
He 


takes part in activities of professional 


modity prices for their guidance. 


organizations, familiarizes himself with 
the trend of legal thinking by reading 
legal and non-legal periodicals and maga_ 
zines and books, and by social associa- 
the intellectual elite 


tion with 


among 
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his patrons; and he contributes to the 
professional literature. 

Of course, no person would equally 
meet all these qualifications; one per- 
son will excel in some fields, and be less 
experienced in others ; and one position 
may make extraordinary demands in 
one direction, and not require experi- 
ence in other lines. Only an executive 
of a library with, say, more than 100,000 
volumes should probably be required to 
have such extensive qualifications. 

Nevertheless, executive librarians 
would do well to be assisted by depart- 
ment heads who are capable of perform- 
ing their work on a relatively independ- 
ent level. These department heads of 
large law libraries and librarians of me- 
dium-sized law libraries should have ap- 
proximately the same degree of qualifi- 
cations as executive librarians, but in 
a smaller number of fields, or they 
should have the above-described qualifi- 
cations to a lesser degree, or in the li- 
brary or legal field only. 

Qualifications of our average profes- 
sional law library employees are still 
more specialized. Of them, we demand 
a thorough knowledge of library tech- 
nique and routines, a basic knowledge 
of law and the social sciences and of 
foreign languages, mental accuracy and 
alertness, and a personality making to- 
ward a congenial staff and adequate 
Although their work 
work, it 


public relations. 
is intertwined with clerical 
should be free as much as possible of 
all subprofessional routines. 

Clearly, our executive librarians have 
duties which are comparable to those of 
business executives or heads of sections 
of administrative departments. There 
is no reason why executive librarians 


should be paid less than their counter- 
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So it is not 
surprising that some law librarians are 
in the $10,000 a vear and up bracket. 
(in the average, however, salary figures 


parts in other professions. 


for executive librarians are much lower, 
but usually above $6,000 a year. 


Department heads and librarians of 
medium-sized law libraries have respon- 
sibilities equal in weight to those of gov- 
ernment attorneys, administrative offi- 
cers, corporation accountants, etc. Ex- 
perience, however, shows that only a 
few libraries pay satisfactory salaries to 
department heads. There is, above all, 
the Detroit Public Library, one of the 
more progressive libraries in many re- 
spects, which pays to 


Technology Librarian... .$5,317-5,952 
Chief of Major Library 

Department .......... 4,444-4,920 
Chief of Minor Library 


Department 4,034-4,510 
Head of Library Division. 3,716-4,034' 


This schedule recognizes that a de- 
partment head who is experienced in a 
specialized field should get a higher 
salary than the head of a general library 
department. Clearly, a law library de- 
partment head (or librarian of a me- 
dium-sized law library) with specialized 
knowledge, should get paid a_ higher 
salary than the average public library 
department head. 


Among salaries paid to department 
heads in law libraries, the salary scale 
of the Law Library in the Library of 
The 
figures are taken from the 
Report of the Librarian of 
for the Year Ended 
1944," and are perhaps no 


Congress has attracted attention. 
following 
“Annual 
Congress liscal 


June 30, 


'71 Liprary JournaL (1946) 410. 
2See also 70 Lisrary Journat (1945) 194. 
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longer correct. Nevertheless, they give 
an approximate picture of salaries paid 


to department heads: 


2 positions P 5 $3,800-4,600 
1 position P 4 3,200-3,800 
4 positions P 3 2,600-3,200 


During the War, these salaries were 
augmented*® by 20% for the first $1,200, 
10% for the next $3,400, and 5% for 
salary amounts above $3,400; an addi- 
tional 10% were granted under the 1946 
Act (Public Law 390) and basic salaries 
were increased $400 a year. It is also 
of interest—and in line with the preced- 
ing generalizations—that a Committee 
of the American Bar Association is ad- 
vocating an advance in classification for 
department heads of the Law Library 
of Congress, so that the schedule would 
read as follows (excluding the consider- 
able cost of living increases) : 


3 positions PZ $6,500and up 
2 positions P6 4,600 and up 
1 position ¥¢. 3,800-4,600 


In California,* salary ranges for de- 
partment heads in some of the largest 
public libraries are as follows: 


State Library 
Yes wecees $3,360-4,020 
3,180-3,900 


Los Angeles County Public Library 
OS eee $3,276-4,044 

3,108-3,828 

2,952-3,636 


2 positions 
4 positions 


3 positions 


l position 


“ee ee ewes 


Clearly, salaries of department heads 
in law libraries should be 
schedules of general libraries. 


above the 


* Fed. Empl. Act of 1945. Laws ch. 212. 

*41 News Notes or CALiForNiA Lipraries (1946) 
5. Figures listed there do not include more recent 
increases. All the following data concerning Los 
Angeles County salaries are taken from County 
Ordinance N. S. 4680 (Salary Ordinance for the 
year 1946/47). 


























That salaries paid to library depart- 
ment heads are frequently inadequate 
hecomes only too evident when we de- 
termine the purchasing power of the 
same salary ranges in other fields of 
employment. The Los Angeles County 
Salary Ordinance, for instance, pro- 
vides the same salary for public library 
department heads and persons in other 
employment who have only high school, 
and work or in-service training, social 
service workers, advanced court clerks, 
and technicians. The lowest salary paid 
by that County to attorneys, on the 
other hand, ranges from $4,044 to 
$5,004 and most deputy attorneys re- 
ceive from $5,568 to $9,150 a year. As 
low as the salaries of the department 
heads of California public libraries may 
seem, they did not even keep in line with 
their pre-war relation to other county 
By comparison with their rel- 
ative pre-war standing (1940), Los An- 
geles County Public Library department 


salaries. 


heads should receive 


$3,276-4,044 
3,108-3,828 
2,952-3,636 


$3,.456-4,200 ~ instead of 
3,276-4,044 = 
3,276-4,044 mm 


In determining salary ranges for pro- 


fessional library employees in the lower 
brackets, a comparison of law library 
salaries with general library salaries 
seems more justified than in the case of 
librarians and department 
heads. It unnecessary to go 
into details except perhaps for noting 
that, with few laudible exceptions, the 
salaries of our professional library em- 


executive 
seems 


ployees are considerably below their de- 
sirable The following sal- 
ary ranges may or may not reflect na- 
tional averages. The Cataloging Divi- 
sions of the Library of Congress have 


minimum. 
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the following pay scale (excluding cost 
of living advances) : 


13 positions P1  $2,000-2,600 
51 positions P2 2,600-3,200 
27 positions P 3 3,200-3,800 
17 positions P4 3,£00-4,600 


Also the wages paid to librarians un- 
der the Standard Job Descriptions of 
the Southern California Aircraft Indus- 
try deserve mention. They range, trans- 
lated into annual figures, from $2,844 
to $3,600 a year. 

California public libraries pay as fol- 
lows: 

State Library 
sedans $2,640-3,120 


Los Angeles County Public Library 
4 positions 2,752-3,276 


9 positions 


4 positions ........ 2,400-2,952 
9 positions ........ 2,280-2,776 
16 positions ........ 2,076-2,532 


ur analysis of law library salaries 
would be inadequate if it did not touch 
upon the issue of salary raises based on 
the increased cost of living. Salary in- 
creases for public employees are either 
straight dollar or percentage - increases, 
or in the form of job up-grading. If a 
generalization is permissible, it would 
seem that on the one hand some libraries, 
such as the Library of Congress, have 
succeeded in a fair up-grading of jobs; 
on the other hand, in many libraries job 
classification has remained stationary. 
Concerning dollar and percentage in- 
creases, it has been pointed out by the 
Committee on Library Legislation of 
the American Library Association in its 
last annual report :* 


“While in many states library salaries 
are still considerably below the general 


539 ALA BuLtetin (1945) 348. 
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salary level and in some states library 
employees do not fully enjoy wartime 
bonuses and advances granted to other 
public employees, remarkable improve- 
ments in salaries, retirement allowances, 
vacations, and observances of public 
holidays, have been achieved in at least 
one-half of the states.” 

This statement is probably still as 
true as it was a year ago. 

Sketchy as the preceding remarks 
may be, they are, I believe, sufficient to 
permit the following conclusions: 

1. Law library salaries, particularly 
those of executive librarians and depart- 
ment heads, are sufficiently hetero- 
geneous to warrant their observation, 
analysis, and critical review separate 
from general library salaries. 

2. Law library salaries should be 
higher than, but on a sound relation to, 
salaries in other employment. 

3. Law library salaries are, in many 
if not most instances, considerably be- 
low their desired minimum; also, they 
are frequently not adjusted to the in- 
creased cost of living. 

If in ending, I may make a sugges- 
tion, it is: “That the American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries appoint a 
standing Committee which should be 
charged with a continued observation 
of law library salaries and with the col- 
lection of salary statistics.” 

I am making this- suggestion particu- 
larly for the reason that some of our 
members may be inclined to under- 
estimate the importance of the salaries 
issue. The property value of many law 
libraries goes into the hundreds of thou- 
sands. Their cultural value is inestim- 
able. They should be under the care 
and administration of and developed by, 
highly responsible and well experienced 


law librarians who should find the 


proper remuneration for their efforts. 

Mr. Correy: Thank you, Mr. West. 
| am sorry that Mr. Stern couldn't have 
been here in person so that he could 
have assisted in discussing his paper 
and defending his point of view. 

| gather from what Mr. Stern said 
that the average law librarian is worth 
somewhere between five and ten thou- 
sand dollars a year, but hasn’t sense 
enough to know it. 

| suspect that one of the results of 
this paper ought to be that each person 
would carry back to his Dean or his 
Board of Trustees some of the findings 
of Mr. Stern, and insist on a higher 
salary. 

Now, Mr. Price has just reminded 
me that until 1943 there was a commit- 
tee on salaries and pay plans.’ If it 
is necessary to revive this committee, | 
am sure that the President for next 
vear will take account of Mr. Stern’s 
suggestion. 

We can give five or ten minutes for 
discussion of this paper if anyone 
wishes to add anything to what Mr. 
Stern says. Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Stpney Hitt: There is one 
practical move that we might make; 
that is, we might offer our assistance to 
the Librarian of Congress in his troubles 
with appropriations for the Library of 
Congress. Also we might help in rais- 
ing the classification of the position of 
the Law Librarian of Congress to that 
of other department heads within the 
Library of Congress. 

I was very disturbed a year ago when 
the classifications came out and the Law 


1See Report of Special Joint Committee on 
Law Library Standards, (1943) 36 L. Lis. J. 155 
at 156: “it is recommended, 1. That the project 
be held in abeyance until after the war; 2. That the 
committee be dismissed.” FEditor’s note. 
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Librarian of Congress was down at the 
hottom of the classification of depart- 
ment heads. Now, this was not satis- 
factory to Dr. Evans. In conferences 
with him recently, I discovered he had 
.ppeared before the Civil Service Com- 
mission and had strongly recommended 
that the Law Librarian of Congress be 
classified the same as any other depart- 
ment head in the Library of Congress, 
and be paid eight thousand as the basic 
salary. I don’t think we have offered 
any assistance to the Librarian of Con- 
eress, and | think it is our duty to do so 
as well as a committee of the American 
ar Association. 

There is another practical approach 
we might take in this matter. We might 
vo after the Association of American 
I think that the large 


law school libraries should have a law 


law Schools. 
librarian who enjoys full professorship. 
educate the law 
That position is 


| think we should 
schools to that point. 
just as important to the law school as 
« full teaching professorship. 

Mr. Correy: Thank you, Mr. Hill. 
\ny further remarks ? 

Mr. WittiamM JoHNnston: Mr. Chair- 
man, | have felt for years that the law 
librarians represented in this organiza- 
I can’t prove it; 
think. Are they 


tion are underpaid. 


neither can you, | 
underpaid ? 

Mr. Correy: I think they are, Mr. 
Johnston, but I won't attempt to prove 
it at this moment. 

Mr. JouNsToN: Well, now, in order 
to do this job right, | think this Associa- 
tion ought to know something ahout 
You will say 
that is a very personal question and 


what our members get. 


that it is none of my darned business. 
That may be, yet you will get nowhere 
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until you find out what the average li- 
brarian is getting. I know the salaries 
of some, and I can guess fairly close to 
the salaries of others, and still there is 
know nothing 


a large percentage | 


about. We ought to have those figures. 

Now, I don’t mean to say that you 
ought to know how much Johnston gets : 
it isn't much because he isn’t a full time 
But you go right through 
the list, and you can find men with 


librarian. 


great ability who are doing a fine job 
every day in the year, and I know per- 
fectly well that men possessing those 
abilities in other lines of activity get 
more money. 

Why, gracious me, when an ordinary 
workman can get fifteen or eighteen 
dollars a day, and double time if he 
works overtime, I don’t know where 
we poor librarians are coming in. We 
are not coming in on that boat, that is 
sure. 

| think somebody in authority ought 
to find out what the librarians of this 
I don’t mean by that 
that you should give the names and the 
of course, that would ruin the 


organization get. 


library ; 
proposition. We should have somebody 
we can trust—Miles would be a good 
man—to go ahead and find out what 
we are all getting. 

I am perfectly willing to tell him if 
the rest of you will do the same thing. 
I can tell him what some men are get- 
have heard it from 
You can’t make 


ting, because | 
sources unimpeachable. 


comparisons with public libraries. Why ? 
Lecause they are different from ours, 
and they get their money voted by poli- 
Isn't that so, generally speak- 
I think so. 
very well paid. 


We 


ticians. 
ing? Sometimes they are 


have a municipal library in 
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Chicago, whose librarian is an extremely 
efficient man. I don’t know what he 
gets, but he is a public official and the 
town council of Chicago fixes his salary. 
I never attempted to find out what it 
was, | wouldn’t ask him of course; but 
there are public records that are open to 
all of us and if you aren’t too sensitive 
about looking at public records you will 
sometimes discover things. 

That is the issue before this organiza- 
tion today and for some time to come. 
We want to find out the salaries of our 
various librarians in this room, and 
those whom I wish were here and are 
not. Of course, we know the cost of 
living has gone up. 

In the Chicago Law Institute the 
salaries have been raised twice in the 
last eighteen months and raised solely 
on the proposition that it costs our boys 
more to live than it did a few years ago. 
They are getting a small salary the way 
I look at it. None of them are college 
men, but they know our Chicago Law 
Institute from top to bottom; they 
wouldn’t attempt to write a brief for 
you but they will turn to the page where 
you can find what you want to write the 
brief yourself. Now, that is something 
and I think it is a fine system, but our 
boys aren’t getting, in my judgment, 
what they ought to have. 

[ wish all of you would bear in mind 
that a special committee is to be ap- 
pointed soon to discuss this question of 
money, and unless they know something 
about what we are getting, they can't 
do anything about it. 

Mr. Correy: Thank you, Mr. Johns- 
ton. I think Mr. Johnston is quite right 
that any committee that studies the prob- 
lem of salaries must have the figures 
and | hope if a committee is appointed 
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that it will find out what the salary level 
is in the law library profession. 

Mr. JouNnston: May I emphasize, 
Mr. Chairman, the idea that nobody 
wants this made public ? 

Mr. Correy: [| think that is under- 
stood. 

Miss Evoise bb. Cusnine (Alameda 
County Law Library, Oakland, Cali 
fornia): I agree with Mr. Johnston. 
Also | think in those states which have 
the county plan, as we have in the State 
of California, where the fees come en- 
tirely from the cases filed and they get 
no outside support of any kind that it 


. might be wise, in making that survey, to 


ask what the yearly income of the par- 
ticular library is, because after all the 
somewhat on 


must be based 


the income. 


salaries 


You may get a very good librarian 
at a small library because he is allowed 
to practice. That is also a point that | 
think should be brought out from those 
states. Most of our county librarians 
in the smaller libraries are allowed to 
practice as well as to have their salary. 

[ know until four years ago I was 
allowed to practice and augmented my 
salary from the library a great deal. 
I think it might be wise to ask that that 
information be given from those states 
which have the county system. 

Mr. Jounston: May I say another 
word, or am I out of order? 

Mr. Correy: I think we must be 
getting on with the program, Mr. Johns- 
ton. Before we proceed with the next 
paper, Mr. Price wants to make an an- 
nouncement about the dinner. 

PRESIDENT Price: The big highlight 
of each year’s convention seems to be 
the annual banquet. Tonight at six- 
thirty we are to have ours, and _ the 
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principal address will be given by Jo- 
seph McClain, formerly Dean of Wash- 
School, now 
Wabash _ Rail- 
regarded as a 
speaker. 


ington University Law 
general counsel for the 
road, who | am told is 
very effective and witty 
night he is going to speak on a subject 


To- 


which is peculiarly appropriate to this 
convention. The title of his address is 
“The Necessity of a Capable Bar in a 
Democracy.” 

| have to notify the caterer this morn- 
ing as to the number of people who are 
going to attend. The cost is three dol- 
lars and a half including tip, and will 
those of you who will attend that ban- 
quet at approximately six-thirty raise 
your hands? 

Stanley West, will you count those 
hands, please ? 

While he is counting I am going to 
make a remark about Bill Johnston's 
salary statistics as follows: in practice, 
if a librarian wants to find out about the 
salary statistics, he makes his own in- 
quiries among colleagues of librarians 
of institutions of about his own rank 
or grade. 

Mr. JOHNSTON : 

PRESIDENT PRICE: 


And they won't tell. 
Yes, they will tell 
you for the purpose of telling your 
Board of Trustees. Then tear it up 
and throw it away; it is not for any 
record. 

Mr. Carrot Moretanp: Mr. Hill 
suggested that this Association take 
some stand with regard to the profes- 
sional classification of the Law Li- 


brarian of Congress. 


I was amazed to find that the Law Li- 
brarian of Congress was one grade 
lower than the head of the reference 
department of the Library of Congress, 
and | think he should be on the same 
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plane if not higher. I think the As- 
sociation might well take some stand 
on it. 

Mr. Correy: I am going to suggest, 
Mr. Moreland, to save time, that a reso- 
lution be prepared to be introduced to- 
morrow morning when finishing up our 
| believe it will get farther 
I quite 


business. 
if we prepare it in advance. 
agree with you that something ought 
to be done. 

Now, the next paper was supposed to 
be by Mr. Price, but Mr. Price tells 
me that Mr. Rider who is the leading 
authority on microprint in this country 
is just about to publish an article in our 
Law Library Journal,’ and Mr. Price 
thinks that ought to release him of the 
necessity of making a talk this morning. 

We will pass now to, “The Future of 
Law Library Conservation,’ a paper 
written by Pelham Barr, Director of the 
Library Binding Institute. 

He was unable to be present and I 
have asked Fred Rothman to substitute 
for him in reading the paper. 

Mr. Rothman. 

Mr. Frep RorHMan: I feel rather 
unhappy about this, several 
years ago | thought | had solved the 


because 


problem of reading papers which is a 
practice to which | am firmly opposed. 
| learned to get around it by preparing 
a paper after | had delivered it. Un- 
fortunately you cannot do that with 
someone else’s paper. 

There is one other observation I 
would like to make. I received this 
from Mr. Coffey last night, and | 
glanced over it. I wouldn't presume to 
disagree with anything relating to bind- 
ing in it, but as to other comments, I 
would like you to bear in mind that the 


1Fremont Rider, Microcards and Legal Ma- 
terials (1946) 39 L. Lis. J. 42. 
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words are the words of Mr. Barr and 
not the reader. 

| Mr. Fred Rothman thereupon read 
the paper of Mr. Pelham Barr. | 


THE FUTURE OF LAW LIBRARY 
CONSERVATION 


PELHAM BARR 


Executive Director, 
Library Binding Institute 

When I received the gracious invita 
tion from President Price to submit a 
paper to you, I recalled the first time | 
had that pleasure—at Old Point Com- 
fort, five years ago. That is a world 
war away and there is a strong tempta- 
tion to contemplate some of the things 
which have changed since then—and 
some of the things which have not 
changed. I must resist the temptation, 
because the more I think of them, the 
less | know which things have changed 
and which have not. 

Well, the American 
l_aw Libraries still exists and so do the 
law libraries of the United States. That 
fact is a symbol—and a not insignificant 


Association of 


symbol—of what we have won. In some 
countries of the world, law libraries will 
have to be reborn—in fact, law itself 
will have to be reborn. 

Five ago I remarked that 
“where the law is the whim of dictators 
men in 


years 


and justice is dispensed by 
colored shirts who create their prece- 
dents on the spur of the moment, law 
libraries become museums.” I think 
this statement is just as pertinent to- 
day as it was five years ago. The colors 
of the shirts may have changed—and 
| am not referring to a foreign country. 

Five years ago, I pointed to the in- 
creasing quantity of law library ma- 
terial, expressing what I referred to as 
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“that strange thing flatteringly called 
‘administrative law.’” I suggested that : 
“If the symbolic figure of Justice is 
properly represented as being blind- 
folded, it seems to this layman that ad- 
ministrative law is what happens when 
the bandage slips a little from one eye— 
and covers the nose.” I respectfully 
submit one amendment so that the state- 
ment reads * and covers the nose, 
ears and mouth.” 

While at and at the 


Hunter College campus in New York, 


Nuremberg 


the world is busy writing a new inter- 
national law, Washington is struggling 
feebly to hold on to a semblance of law 
and order for this country. Your law 
libraries exist but, judging from what 
has been happening here in_ recent 
months, we must wonder whether your 
law books haven't a lot of blank pages 
with many essential statutes still un- 
written—and whether some of the fun- 


damental laws we have are worth the 





paper on which they are printed. 

All of this is not a remote, casual and 
irrelevant joke to introduce the subject 
of this paper. Now probably more than 
ever before, the future of the library 
binding industry and therefore of law 
library conservation depends on laws, or 
the absence of them, and on the way 
they are—or are not—administered. 

Since 1941, the entanglement of poli- 
tics and economics in this country, as 
in the rest of the world, has become 
more complex than ever before, and 
laws are more with us in our daily lives 
than ever in history. And a tiny and 
obscure craft like library binding has 
become completely helpless under the 
impact of government and pressure 
groups engaged in a struggle of mutual 
manipulation. 
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()f course, all businesses have this 
sense of being in the grip of economic 
forces beyond their control—but small 
lhusinesses, like library binderies, have 
had this feeling so long that they are 
reconciled to it. It would be too opti- 
mistic to say they have learned to live 
with it—if conditions get worse, some 
of the binders may not survive. 


Perhaps, therefore, it would be best 
to divide the future into two parts: The 
immediate and the future in 
which we achieve some measure of eco- 
nomic stability. We must not forget, 
however, that these futures are not 
actually separated—that what kind of 


future 


longer-term future we have will de- 
pend to a considerable degree on what 
happens during the present period of 
instability. 


lor the library binders, peace has 
brought more headaches and more dif- 
ficult problems than those they had dur- 
ing the war. Perhaps it has been their 
own fault. They have been Rip Van 
Winkles in a dynamic and modern world 
of new ideas and new economic tech- 
niques. They did not go on strike— 
they did not even all get mysteriously 
sick at the same time. They did not 
hoard their crops like farmers or store 
their output like shirt manufacturers. 
They didn’t do black market binding. 
They just went ahead and worked as 
hard as they could—and they did so 
even when they were losing money. 


They had no war contracts and no 
war profits. Very few, if any, entered 
the reconversion period with reserves 
of money, materials or manpower. Not 
only did they receive no help from 
Washington, but the hindrances were 
They had come to expect noth- 


many. 
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ing from Washington, except mealy- 
mouthed hokum about small business— 
and so they were not disappointed. The 
government did not help them get ma- 
terials and it made it as difficult as 
possible for them to get or keep workers. 
All that small 
from the government is headlines, 
which are not very nourishing. This 
vear the government has done a thor- 
ough job of helping small business. It 


business has received 


published a handsome brochure about 
all the legislation which had been intro- 
duced on behalf of small business—and 
which had not been passed. [very law 
library should have a copy of this vol- 
ume-—it is probably unique as a record 
of a government going out of its way 
to add insult to injury. 

Perhaps librarians should remember 
that the library binding industry re- 
ceived no consideration from the gov- 
ernment because the library profession 
It must be 
admitted that the library profession was 


received no consideration. 


99 per cent ineffective in achieving 
recognition by the wartime regulatory 
agencies. I say 99 per cent only to be 
conservative—actually, | do not know 
what the other 1 per cent represents. 
This recent past is not raked up be- 





cause it is unpleasant. It is something 
significant to be remembered—it is an 
omen for the future because the under- 
lying causes of this governmental atti- 
tude have not been changed. 





Conservation and library binding, like 
every other economic activity, national 
and individual, now face the dominant 
and all-pervasive disruption of inflation. 
The smallest bindery and the largest 1li- 
brary must face the fact of inflation 
now and in the immediate future; and 
what binderies and libraries do—or can 
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do—depends on the tempo and nature 
of inflation. I am not predicting wild 
inflation and I do not know when or 
whether it can be controlled. Nor do I 
mean that all bindery troubles today are 
caused by inflation, although most of 
them are closely interwoven with infla- 
tionary conditions. It is a peculiar and 
devastating fact that under conditions 
like those prevailing in recent months, 
sooner or later every economic condi- 
tion—even those which originally had 
little to do with inflation—all get 
tangled up in it. 

Each individual bindery has its par- 
ticular problems, but almost all are var- 
iations of the main ones of materials, 
men and money. 

Since the beginning of the year, ma- 
terials have been harder to get than 
during the war. With few exceptions, 
if any, the binders do not have enough 
buckram to carry them through the 
rush season which has just started. 
The work has so piled up in some bind- 
eries that some of them probably do 
not have enough buckram te cover the 
books and periodicals which are there. 
After months in which it was impossible 
to get any buckram, small shipments 
are being received to fill old orders— 
and it may be just in the nick of time to 
save the binderies from shutting down. 
When at the end of last year, the out- 
look began to be dark, the Library 
3inding Institute set up a “Swap 
Shoppe” through which members could 
exchange buckram in colors they had 
for the colors they needed—also buy 
other materials from each other. This 
made possible the completion of many 
volumes which were waiting for match- 
ing cloth. During the war and since, 
the Institute worked closely with the 
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three manufacturers who have been 
making anything like buckram—when- 
ever they could make anything at all. 
As a result of careful planning, we can 
now say, for the time being, that every 
member, large or small, is getting some 
buckram—not all he needs nor in all 
colors, but enough to keep him going 
on immediate. jobs. Things have 
changed for the worse since the begin- 
ning of the month. Next month, only 
one buckram manufacturer will be pro- 
ducing; before the war, there were 
eight or ten. Some law librarians who 
insisted on continued matching of sets 
have undoubtedly had to wait even 
longer than usual for deliveries. This 
may continue for a time. No one can 
predict now when regular buckram will 
again be in normal supply. 

The Institute has also worked closely 
with the binders board manufacturers 
so that board was shipped at once to 
any member who found himself in 
seriously short supply. In this way, 
despite the difficulties of the board 
manufacturers, no member bindery had 
to slow operations because of lack of 
board. 

The buckram situation is now becom- 
ing entangled with general inflation— 
but it was not caused by inflation. At 
any time since the end of the war—and 
many times before that—one or two men 
in Washington could have made it pos- 
sible for the library binding industry to 
get all the buckram it needs. And no- 
body else would have been hurt by that. 
But most of the men in the agencies 
which had it in their power to help know 
nothing about libraries and what they do. 

While the buckram situation has been 
most serious, all fabrics needed for 
binding are in poor supply. The whole 

















textile industry’s production and distri- 
bution system is disorganized and radi- 
cal changes in corporate structure and 
merchandising methods are upsetting 
many long-standing arrangements for 
manufacturing and supplying particular 
types of fabrics. Nobody can predict 
when there will be a normal supply of 
hacklining flannel or reinforcing fabric. 
l'requently they have been impossible 
to get. Binders are paying whatever 
they have to to get fabrics suitable for 
the purpose 





twice as much and more, 
usually, than they used to pay. 

Prices of materials are, of course, go- 
ing up, as the President’s “bulge” policy 
is making OPA’s “holding the line” a 
mere figure of speech. There was an 
increase in buckram prices some time 
ago and last month the buckram manu- 
facturers announced that their invoices 
would be on an “adjustable” basis. That 
is, the binders paid the bills and when 
()PA raises the ceilings, the binders will 
get additional bills for the buckram they 
have already used. 

In the same way, binders board had 
heen sold for some time at an unknown 
price. OPA has raised the ceiling and 
hinders discovered that they would have 
to pay more for the board ordered 
months ago. 
the 
retroactive increases are, of course, de- 
the 
are 
thus beginning to feel very sharply the 
effects of inflation on their materials 
Nor do the binders have any 


This “adjustable” pricing and 
veloping in many industries under 


new OPA policies. The binders 


costs. 
idea as to what their labor costs are go- 
ing to be for the rest of the year—or 
even next month. Under present con- 
ditions, there is no kind of wage agree- 


ment which is worth the paper it is writ- 
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ten on. The end of the war has not 
ended the labor shortage for most 
binders. This is shown by a survey 


which | have been making—actual pay- 
roll figures show that present working 
forces would have to be increased 16 
per cent in order to reach prewar man- 
power. This does not refer to efficient 
help—just numbers of hands. In some 
shops there are more workers than a 
year ago. but there is still a heavy turn- 
over and promising new people are com- 
ing in very slowly. In some areas, of 
course, conditions are much worse than 
in others—in many, suitable women 
workers are practically impossible to 
hire. 

Wages in all binderies have been go- 
ing up steadily—the average wage hav- 
ing gone up over 51 per cent since Pearl 
Harbor. If the inflationary spiral is 
not stopped, they will continue to go up 
at a faster rate. At the same time, in 
most library binderies, there has been 
little, if any, improvement in producti- 
vity from the low point of wartime. 
Congress has not yet decided at. what 
point the new minimum wage is to be 
set. If, as seems possible, the minimum 
is set at 65 cents an hour straight time 
and 97-1/2 cents an hour overtime for 
any worker, regardless of competence, 
there will have to be a general increase 
for all employees in most binderies. 

All costs are going up—even if we 
have only what is called “mild infla- 
tion.” But nobody knows how mild it 
will be and no library binder can tell 
where his costs will go. This uncer- 
tainty makes it impossible for a binder 
to organize his shop on any stable ba- 
sis. As all librarians know, bindery 
operations are slowed down and many 
binders this summer will not know 
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when they will start or finish a specific 
job—or what it will cost them. 

The question every binder faces is 
how he can make a contract for a year 
ahead—or even take work for a few 
months ahead—at a definite quotation. 
lf what he buys—materials or work— 
goes on an “adjustable” basis, how can 
he stay on a fixed contract basis? If 
he guesses too low, he will lose money ; 
and if he has some sizable contracts, 
they may put him out of business. If 
he guesses too high, it is not fair to the 
libraries. 

The library, including the law library, 
is, of course, up against the same prob- 
lem of uncertainty if there is any degree 
How far will 
fixed appropriations go? The librarian 
has one advantage over the bindery; 


of runaway inflation. 


when a librarian sees any possibility of 
his budget being exceeded, he can cur- 
tail services. But when a bindery makes 
and cannot meet 


commitments ahead 


expenses, it must go out of business. 

| don’t think any librarians want that 
to happen. Librarians generally have 
come to appreciate bindery service more, 
as its availability has decreased. Judg- 
ing from the number of inquiries I have 
been receiving lately for 
binderies, many librarians must be look- 
They 


names of 


ing around for new _ binderies. 
have become impatient—and they should 
not be blamed. But the wisdom of try- 
ing to change binderies at this time is 
very doubtful. Practically all are in 
the same difficulties, regardless of what 
their salesmen may say. Some librarians 
who have changed binderies have been 
disillusioned. A bindery which has 
served a library for a number of years 
will generally try to do whatever it can 
to give the best possible service. Even 
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though it may not be as good as in the 
past, it may prove better than that of 
another bindery, which is not familiar 
with the library’s particular needs. It 
may therefore be a sounder policy, if a 
bindery has served well in the past, not 
to change to another. 

A storm sometimes the 
strength of a structure and the present 
crisis has shown some dependable foun- 


reveals 


dations on which library conservation 
can build for the long-term future. Pos- 
sibly the most important is the mutual 
understanding and 
have been developed between the library 
profession and the library binding craft. 
This has expressed itself in more effec- 
tive individual operations and in con- 
structive and helpful group relations 


confidence which 


the cooperative program of librarians 
and binders started in 1935 with the 
organization of the Library Binding In- 
stitute. 

One way in which the structure has 
stood the test is quality. Despite ma- 
terial shortages and labor shortages and 
continuous trouble in every bindery, the 
general quality of library binding has 
been maintained. Certified binderies 
have been required to maintain them, 
and the Class “A” Specifications have 
been kept unchanged throughout the 
war. And despite the rising costs, the 
moral influence of the cooperative pro- 
gram of librarians and binders has been 
such as to hold binding prices down to 
only a 20 per cent increase since Pearl 
Harbor. In that time, the cost of bind- 
ing new books has gone up 58 per cent. 

The economic structure of the library 
binding industry is, of course, an im- 
the conservation of 
all libraries. outstanding fact 
which the last few years has made al- 


portant factor in 


()ne 
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most certain is that the wage levels in 
library binding are permanently higher 


than ever before. It was once a low- 


wage industry—it is not any more. Re- ° 


gardless of any general reduction in 
commodity levels, library bindery wages 
will probably never be substantially re- 
duced. We may therefore have to ex- 
pect that the unit costs which librarians 
have used in the past in budgeting for 
binding will no longer be valid, either 
in the immediate or the distant future. 

This may result in stimulating a new 
approach on the part of librarians—in- 
cluding law librarians—to the whole 
subject of the place of conservation in 
library administration. It is true that 
in the period of shortages, and espe- 
cially now, librarians have come to ap- 
preciate the importance of binding. But 
in many cases, it seems to be the appre- 
ciation we all develop for something we 
| am not at all sure that this 
fundamental 
still 
evil. 


can’t get. 
appreciation represents a 
change in attitudes—binding is 
usually considered a necessary 
What may develop in the next few 
years—and what has been needed for 
a long time, in law libraries as well as 
all others—is a program for definitely 
fitting conservation into the whole sys- 
tem of library administration. This, in 
law libraries, means using conservation, 
including binding, to achieve the maxi- 
mum service for the collection per dol- 
lar of expenditure—service in reader 
use and service in preservation. 

last 


Price stated it 


“Probably, law books receive 


As President 
month : 
harder and more frequent use than in 
almost any other field of knowledge 


and, consequently, require the very best 
In order to 
achieve the very best, the librarian can- 


in the way of binding.” 
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not depend simply on waiting for each 
individual book to come to his atten- 
tion when it is falling apart and then 
turning it over to the bindery. The 
very best can be achieved only when 
each binding job is part of a comprehen- 
sive system in which the whole collec- 
tion is safeguarded for 
preservation and maximum use at all 
times. | shall not repeat what I said 
at Old Point Comfort on this subject— 
but I do wish to stress even more em- 
phatically that conditions in the future 
will demand more than ever before a 
real program of conservation in the law 
library. 


adequately 


Such a program, as I have pointed 
out, must include: Protection from 
wear and tear; preservation from de- 
terioration; protection from loss, and 
maintenance of material in usable form. 
And an adequate conservation program 
cannot be achieved haphazardly—it can 
come only from careful planning. There 





are, it seems to me, at least six essen- 
tial steps in conservation planning: 
(1) A general survey of the collection, 
including the classification of each type 
of material with respect to its conser- 
vation needs; (2) A critical analysis 
of current practice in dealing with con- 
servation needs; (3) A drastic revision 
of undesirable practices; (4) Formula- 
tion of a basic plan to provide for each 
of the fundamental needs for each piece 
of material; (5) Scheduling of a pro- 
gram (a) to cover a long period; (b) to 
cover each year and each part of the 
year; (c) to provide for the backlog of 
material which may have been neg- 
lected, and (d) to budget immediate 
needs; (6) Setting up the necessary 
organization for conservation and sys- 
tematizing its procedures. 
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All of this is not easy—no planning 
is easy, of course. But it should, in 
most cases, be easier for a law library 
to plan than for a public library, for 
instance. The law librarian does know, 
te a considerable extent, the types of 
material which will be bought and the 
ways in which it will be used. Almost 
everything acquired must be conserved 
—there is no question in the law library 
of discarding an outmoded novel in 
which the heroine marries only once in 
every five pages. 

As a result of planned conservation, 
we may expect in the future closer co- 
operation between libraries and bind- 
eries, individually and collectively. Out 
of this cooperation can come _ better 
methods in both. For example, the li- 
brary staff could develop better ways 
of protecting and preparing material 
before it goes to the bindery; and the 
binder could perhaps develop better 
ways of handling the material that 
comes to him. 

And there is still much to be done in 
conservation aside from binding. The 
protection of material against deteriora- 
tion and loss still has many unsolved 
problems—and where there is a solu- 


tion, it is generally still too expensive ' 


for the average law library. The preser- 
vation of material against excessive heat 
and cold, dryness and dampness, is in 
many libraries still full of serious prob- 
lems. Some day there may be real air- 
conditioning of an economical type espe- 
cially designed for libraries. But it 
isn't here yet. Judging from the orders 
we receive for the L. I. I. mildew-in- 
hibiting solution, mildew is a problem in 
libraries in all parts of the country. In- 


sect pests still are a nuisance and still 
take their toll. We have heard a lot 
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about the miraculous insecticides de- 
veloped during the war, but they do not 
seem to be the miracles claimed by the 


‘ballyhoo. For example, research work 


is still continuing in order to find out 
the unknown facts as to how DDT kills 
some insects under some conditions and 
why it fails to do so in other cases. 
Some day, very possibly, there will be 
insecticides suitable for library use— 
which will keep insects away from a 
stack, not merely repel them or annoy 
them after they have eaten a piece of 
a book. But neither the insecticides 
nor the techniques of using them in li- 
braries seem to be here vet. 

Library binding has made very real 
technical progress in the last ten years, 
but there are still some binding prob- 
lems of law libraries which need attack 
and solution. I hope and believe that 
once the present difficult conditions 
ease up, these problems will be sys- 
tematically approached and solved—by 
the cooperation of librarians and 
binders. Here are a few of the prob- 
lems which may need a new approach: 
The problem of especially heavy vol- 
umes may require development of new 
materials and new construction. The 
problem of poor paper in law materials 
(particularly State documents) can per- 
haps be solved only by concerted protest 
of law librarians to State agencies. The 
possibilities of pre-binding need further 
investigation. The need for matching 
sets results in difficulties in finding 
individual volumes, especially in dim 
stacks—some suggestions made by Mr. 
Price may prove effective. The prob- 
lem of binding different sized materials 
in one volume needs more attention. 
The excessive use and wear of a few 
pages in certain volumes can be solved 
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by lamination before binding—the pro- 
cess is not cheap, but it can save whole 
volumes. 

The problems of protecting unbound 
material are many, as every law librarian 
knows from experience. I have often 
been asked “Why isn’t there some in- 
for material which 
doesn’t need Class ‘A’ binding?” The 
answer is that any form of satisfactory 
The 


main element in binding costs is labor 


expensive binding 


binding cannot be inexpensive. 
cost. It costs a certain basic and ir- 
reducible amount of money for sheer 
handling in a bindery, whether it is ex- 
craftsmanship or incompetent 
bungling. Real cheapness can 
come from carelessness. A good bind- 
ery is that because its staff has been 
trained to do good work, carefully, 
thoroughly, to the point where it is 
No other way is pos- 


pert 
only 


second nature. 
sible psychologically or economically. 
Therefore to tell workers to be careless 
on a certain job because it has to be 
done cheaply is business suicide. The 
cheap job would require special segre- 
vation and handling ; the workers would 
have to force themselves to forget their 
habits. The result would be 
and, if successful, would mean 


good 





chaos 
poor binding for those libraries which 
want the best because it is the most eco- 
nomical. 

Perhaps there needs to be more real 
understanding of the nature of library 
conservation. In many ways, the 
money budgeted for binding and other 
forms of conservation is an item entire- 
ly different in nature from the other 
items. It is an expenditure, of course, 
hut it has the function of saving money. 
\ery often it has the function of saving 


which cannot be bought. 


inaterials 
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When conservation is planned and bind- 
ing budgeted with a full realization of 
this fundamental fact, conservation will 
prove to be even more important in 
law library administration in the fu- 
ture than in the past. And despite the 
present difficulties and future uncer- 
tainties, I have confidence that conser- 
vation in law libraries will have a bright 
future in direct proportion to the co- 


operation between librarians and 
binders. 
Mr. Correy: | am sure we are 


grateful both to Mr. Pelham Barr and 
also to Mr. Rothman who read his pa- 
per so well. 

I think we may take five minutes for 
discussion of this paper if anyone 
wishes to comment on it. Does any- 
ene wish to comment on the subject of 
binding ? 

If not, we will pass on to the next 
paper by Mr. Moreland on, “State Ad- 
ministrative Regulations.” 

Mr. Moreland. 


STATE ADMINISTRATIVE 
REGULATIONS 


CARROLL C, MORELAND 


Librarian of the Biddle Law Library 
University of Pennsylvania 


In 1935 the Federal Register Act 
was passed and we all appreciate what 
has happened to the situation with re- 
gard to federal administrative rules, 
brought about by the publication of the 
Federal Register and the Code of Fed- 
eral Regulations. The same _ unsatis- 
factory condition which prevailed pre- 
viously in the federal field still prevails 
in the state field, but since 1937, some 
progress has been made, and I am here 
to speak about that. 
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Since 1937, eighteen states have en- 
will tend to 
In four of 


acted legislation which 

bring those rules to light. 
them the only requirement is the de- 
posit with the Secretary of State or 
some other state official of all the rules 
and regulations in order to make them 
retain their effectiveness. There is an- 
other state which requires copies to be 
deposited with the clerk of the court 
and the State Bar, as well as the Secre- 
tary of State. Those five states have 
not solved the problem by a long shot. 
states which re- 
(thio 


and Tennessee have adopted a policy, 


There are thirteen 
quire publication in some form. 


which most states at the present time 
follow without legislation, and that is, 
they require the publication of rules 
by the department which promulgates 
them. That, I think, would be unsatis- 
factory because in Michigan prior to 
1943, almost every administrative body 
frequently didn’t do it for seven or 
eight years, and they then went out of 
print and you couldn't find them. I am 
not sure they have the answer. 

South Carolina in 1937 passed an 
act which required publication by the 
Secretary of State of all administrative 
rules of agencies as an appendix to the 
session laws. So far they have not 
made any cumulation, so that each vol- 
ume of session laws must be consulted 
from 1937 on through to bring the 
reader up to date. 

Massachusetts took the step in 1939, 
and it then required the agencies, when 
they published their annual report, to 
put in an appendix the rules under 
The 


re-written 


Massachu- 
and in 


which they operated. 


setts Act has been 


effect repealed by chapter 292 of the 
laws of 1945, since the 1945 act does 
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not call for publication of the rules of 
the agencies as appendices to their an- 
nual reports. 

Wisconsin in 1939 passed legislation 
creating a Wisconsin Red Book of ad- 
ministrative rules and orders. It is now 
third edition 
rules of almost all of the departments 


in its and includes the 
and agencies. 
1941 an act 


passed which presumably was a 


In California in was 
copy 
of the federal setup. They established 
a Publication Bureau which was to pub- 
the Administrative 


Code all existing laws and regulations 


lish in California 
That was to be followed up by the Cali- 
fornia Administrative Register which is 
a supplement to that and contains rules 
as filed. California now requires that 
the rules be filed before they become 
effective which | think is the only sound 
way of doing it. There wasn’t any ap- 
propriation in the 1941 Act, but in 1943 
they got some money and the war in- 
terrupted the process. Just recently 
they have started publishing. It isn't 
bound, it is stapled together, and _ it 
comes out by title. They use the num- 
ber of the code under which each agency 
operates. At the present 


have thirteen title volumes. 


time they 
Some of 
those titles are not complete and it pre- 
sumably is to go into a loose-leaf binder, 
because it is already punched. The 
price for each title ranges from 25 
cents to $2.50. I have a feeling, though, 
that they are not going to publish a 
supplement as called for by the Act, 
because they already are sending out 
supplemental leaves to the loose-leaf 
binder. That practice | think, from 
the viewpoint of librarians, is very bad 
because you have to put those sheets in 
the appropriate place, and you ordi- 
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narily discard the superseded ones. You 
always know what the current material 
is, but I don't know how you would 
know what the state of the law was a 
year I think they should have 
done what they intended to do at the 
beginning and published the supple- 


ago. 


ment. 

Kentucky in 1942 passed an act which 
| think is based largely on the Cali- 
Act. They aren't doing any- 
thing: they say they don't need to. So 


fornia 


the situation is just the same as before. 

Michigan in 1943 also passed an act 
That 
volume was published in January 1945 
and contains about 1500 pages, 800 of 
which are devoted to the Public Service 


somewhat similar to California. 


Commission regulations. It is a very 
inexpensive volume, only $5.00, and 
vou get a lot for your money. Supple- 
ments are published with regularity. 

In discussing the matter in Michi- 
van we felt we had a device to cut down 
the number of changes by pro-rating the 
cost of the supplement among the de- 
partments that had changes. It 
have borne fruit, because the supple- 


ment is very narrow, but I did notice 


may 


the last time we looked at one that we 
left a loophole in the law. We said 
when we drafted the act that we felt 
some of these might have to be imme- 
diately effective rather than wait for 
the publication, so we said the Gover- 
nor could grant effect to 
these. I just happened to notice that 
some of the rules and regulations of 
the Conservation Department were a 
matter of sufficient state-wide import- 
ance that the Governor had to give 


immediate 


them immediate effect. 
The latest publication that | 
seen is the official compilation of codes, 


have 
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rules and regulations of the State of 
New York. This is the most expensive 
one. It is $50.00 and comes out in 
five volumes containing 3900 pages. 

The first two volumes are arranged 
alphabetically by name of the depart- 
ment, with the exception of the Depart- 
ment of Labor which is contained in 
Volume III, and Public Service which 
takes two volumes. There is no index ; 
the contents page indexes some of the 
individual departmental rules. 

In Connecticut in 1945, an act was 
passed providing that, the rules issued 
April 15, 1945, would appear 
first in the Connecticut Law Journal 
and then as an appendix to the Connec- 


after 


ticut Supplement. 

The Virginia State Register was pub- 
lished in 1945. Although the Virginia 
State Bar introduced a number of bills, 
this one was the most innocuous of the 
lot and that is the reason it passed. 
They failed to include the most im- 
portant administrative agencies. In 
fact, they don’t include the Public Serv- 
ice Commission, but you do find the 
regarding the agencies. 
These may be important in Virginia, 
but I would think the Public Service 
Commission would be more important 


rules minor 


than the others. 

Now, Pennsylvania, which | am told 
is ordinarily the 48th state only be- 
cause there are not 49 states, passed 
a law in 1945 creating the Pennsyl- 
vania Register which should be out 
That will contain all the rules as 
of January Ist, and then they will pub- 
lish a monthly supplement which will 
contain all the new rules. 

Michigan, California, 


soon. 


Pennsylvania, 
and New York require deposit of pub- 
lications before they become effective, 
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with the possible exception of emer- 
gency measures. I am rather pleased 
with what is going on and I think more 
states will come in as time goes on. 

There is one thing I can criticize. I 
think it was in 1939 that a bill vetoed by 
the Governor of New York was exactly 
the same as the one passed in 1944. 
Likewise in 1943 the Governor, Mr. 
Dewey, vetoed the bill without com- 
ment, and I understand that it was for 
reasons of economy. But in 1944, with 
no one looking, a similar bill was in- 
troduced as an administration measure, 
and was passed and signed by the Gov- 
ernor. I suppose the reason was that 
it had an appropriation of $25,000 and 
the $25,000 was not to be spent until 
after the 1944 election. So that would 
still keep down the economy.  [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. Correy: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Moreland. Would anyone like to 
ask Mr. Moreland any questions about 
these administrative rules and regula- 
tions and their publication ? 

It is a very interesting and a very im- 
portant subject, and Mr. Moreland, | 
know, has given a great deal of time 
to it. 

We will pass on to the next paper 
which is a report from Mr. Arie Polder- 
vaart on The A.A.L.L. Exchange. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF LAW LIBRARIES EX- 
CHANGE 


ARIE POLDERVAART 


Librarian of the New Mexico Law 
Library 
Before | start on the report | might 


mention a few things as to the history 
of this Exchange. When I first at- 
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tended an Association meeting about 
ten years ago, several librarians there 
got together in one of the hotel rooms 


and we each had our exchange list of 


duplicate books, and we had a regular 


old-time swap session. However, there 
had been some efforts made at that time 
to establish an Association Exchange 
whereby a library could write in to the 
Exchange and advise it of the dupli- 
cate materials which it had available. 

I have handled the Exchange for 
sometime, but because of the constant 
increase in the demands upon the New 
Mexico Law Library, without any cor- 
responding increase in personnel, | 
found it necessary to request the As- 
sociation about a year and a half ago 
to make a transfer of the Exchange 
files to some other library. No such 
new library has yet been found to take 
over the project. 

I am as convinced as ever that the 
Exchange can serve as one of the finest 
projects this Association has under- 
taken. I find, however, that our pres- 
ent system calling for a ten cent service 
charge for each book exchanged 
through the Association is not very 
satisfactory. It requires too much 
bookkeeping and time which could more 
profitably be spent in filing and match- 
ing want and duplicate slips. 

The procedure, I believe, would be 
simplified and the service expedited if, 
when a want and a duplicate are 
matched, the two slips could simply be 
placed in an envelope and mailed to the 
library which listed that particular item 
as a want. 

To cover costs of operating the I¢x- 
change, instead of a = service charge 
based upon items actually matched, | 
would like to recommend that Associa- 
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tion libraries desiring to participate in 
the Exchange pay an additional $5.00 
a year with their dues for the privilege 
of exchange participation. 

peration of the Exchange on_be- 
half of the Association, which gives 
the first choice for any duplicate listed 
to the operating library, truly makes 
a splendid project for one of our small 
law libraries. Such a library would 
profit the most from having the ex- 
change files readily available, and in a 
small library the librarian has more 
free time to devote to the project than 
is usually the case in the larger libraries. 
l’erhaps, if a sufficient number of our 
libraries agree to participate on this 
basis, the Association might also be in 
position to pay to such librarian an 
honorarium of at least $10.00 or more 
a month, depending upon the number of 
participating libraries and the funds 
derived from this source. 

Most of our libraries, I feel confi- 
dent, which are interested in the ex- 
change of law books, would be more 
willing to pay the $5.00 a year for the 
exchange privilege. like to 
suggest that this meeting consider the 
advisability of operating the Exchange 
on some such basis as I have outlined, 
and that this meeting authorize and 
direct the Executive Committee to des- 
ignate a new library to take over the 
xchange and to formulate a more 
workable plan of operation. 


I would 


During the three years in which the 
New Mexico Law Library has operated 
the Exchange on behalf of the Associa- 
tion, two particularly discouraging fea- 
tures have presented themselves: first, 
though comparatively simple rules were 
prepared and sent out to libraries re- 
questing information concerning listing 
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their wants and duplicates with the Ex- 
change and were printed in the Law 
Library Journal,’ typewritten lists of 
these wants and duplicates, rather than 
listings on 3 x 5 slips, continue to come 
in. Nothing can, of course, be done 
with these lists until the items listed 
have been typed off individually on 
slips. 

The second and most discouraging 
experience of all, however, has resulted 
from the fact that in two cases libraries 
which listed their duplicates with the 
xchange, suddenly decided to sell them 
to second-hand dealers. Then, having 
done so, they notified the Exchange in 
words substantially as follows: ‘We 
have sold all of our duplicates to a 
second-hand dealer. Please remove all 
of our duplicate listings.” What could 
we do? We had to remove the dupli- 
cate slips for those libraries, but we 
received no list to show us what they 
were. Their slips were all inter- 
mingled with many thousands of want 
slips and with thousands of duplicate 
slips from scores of other libraries. 


To remove them we had to inspect 
every single slip in the files to determine 
whether it was a duplicate listing from 
the library in question. Because of 
this experience, it would seem impera- 
tive that each library requesting partici- 
pation in the Exchange should agree 
not to dispose of material listed with 
the Exchange to second-hand dealers. 
The filing of all those duplicate and 
want slips and then a year or a few 
months later removal of the duplicate 
slips, even where satisfactory instruc- 
tions and lists for removing them are 
given, requires a great deal of time, 

1 (1943) 36 L. Lim, J. 69-72; 166-168. See, 


Rules and Policies Guiding Operation of the 
A.A.L.L. Book Exchange, pages 69-72. 
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and it is unfair to impose this burden 
upon the library handling the Exchange. 
Any library, in other words, which de- 
cides to make its listings, should be 
prepared to keep these listings with the 
Exchange for a reasonable period of 
time. 

It should be made clear that listing 
material with the Exchange does not 
in any way prevent the libraries so do- 
ing from endeavoring to exchange that 
same material directly with other li- 
braries. The only requirement is that 
if any such exchanges are made, re- 
moval notices be sent to the American 
Association of Law Libraries  [x- 
change promptly so its files may be 
corrected. 

As a final suggestion, | should like 
to emphasize that libraries which make 
their listings ought to keep a duplicate 
record of what they have listed. Some 
of the libraries now participating are 
keeping this record on sheets, while 
others type carbon copies of the slips 
In the 
latter case, they merely mail the dupli- 


they send in to the Exchange. 


cates of any they want removed to the 


Exchange with instructions that the 


originals be pulled. 


Undoubtedly, a discussion of the 
various problems here presented will 
bring forth helpful suggestions, and | 
trust that some time may be devoted to 


it at this meeting. 


Has anyone any suggestions with ref- 
I believe we would do 
formal 


erence to this? 
well if we could have 
action or direction to be taken by a 
committee, perhaps authorizing a new 
plan as to paying for this service. 


some 


I would suggest, too, that the As- 
sociation endeavor to put it on an hon- 
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est-to-goodness basis. If we do have a 
five dollar a year subscription, | feel 
certain my little library would be more 
than glad to pay this for the opportunity 
of filing our duplicates and our wants 
with a central Exchange of the Associa- 
tion. The Association would have an 
opportunity to receive enough income 
to pay some library a small honorarium 
to keep this Exchange going, even if 
it were only ten dollars. It wouldn't 
take many libraries to do that, and with 
a simplified procedure for mailing these 
slips out, the only other expense would 
be for envelopes and postage. 

If there are any questions on this 
| would be glad to give the answers, or 
any discussions, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. LAUuRIE Mr. 
vaart, is there any expense attached to 


RiGGs: Polder- 
it other than payment of a person to 
manage the [:xchange ? 

Mr. That is all the 
expense. You see, if each library would 
prepare the slips in the form shown 


POLDERVAART: 


on these mimeographed sheets, they 
would come together, and you would 
have some kind of a file in which to 
keep them. Only a small unit would 
handle hundreds of thousands of those 
slips, and outside of that there is noth- 
ing to do but match them and put them 
in the envelope. 

Mr. Ricés: Have you been bearing 
that expense so far? 

Mr. 
bearing it personally. 
one thing the Association did pay for 
and that is those little notification slips 
which were used both for billing and 
for notifying the libraries. The other 


have been 


There is only 


POLDERVAART: I 


expenses I have paid and handled per- 
sonally. 
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l‘or the first two years the expenses 
were rather heavy. This past year, | 
haven’t had time to give it much atten- 
tion, as much attention as it deserves. 
| think it is a very worthy thing, and 
it is an opportunity for a small library 
now to take over. 

Our library has benefited, I must 
say, very materially by the opportunity 
of having the Exchange and of filling 
the gaps in our collection. 

Mr. Correy: Thank 
l’oldervaart. 

Mr. Poldervaart’s paper contains the 


you, Mr. 


suggestion that his library is unable to 
continue to carry on this project, and 
that some other library volunteer to 
take it over, or that the Executive Com- 
mittee proceed to find a library, and 
perhaps revise the system somewhat, 
lut to see that it is carried on. 

| suppose this lies within the province 
of the Executive Committee without 
any action on the part of the conven- 
tion if the committee, when it meets, 
sees fit to take action. 

Are there any questions you would 
like to ask Mr. Poldervaart before we 
proceed with the last paper ? 

Mr. McNaps: 
| notice you have one item on a page. 


| have one question. 


Suppose we have a run of items, or 


something like that. Do you want those 
on individual slips ? 
Mr. POLDERVAART: 
question. I didn’t include that for the 
reason that it was explained in the Law 
There are two excep- 


That is a good 


Library Journal. 
tions perhaps to listing only one item 
to one slip. One of those, in the case 
of legal periodicals, where you may 
have two or three numbers, the [x- 
change can very well handle that if you 
have the individual numbers relating 
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to one volume all on one slip. 

Then the other exception is the case 
where you have a complete run, say the 
Reporter System or some other item 
where you have quite a few volumes. It 
is all right to list that on one slip pro- 
vided you want to do this, and this is 
usually the case: you either want to 
rant to 
Now if you 


acquire that as a unit, or you 
dispose of that as a unit. 
want to do that, then you may use only 
one slip, and those would be filed ahead 
Then if 


two slips came together in the file, one 


of the volumes for that set. 


wanting and one offering those particu- 
lar volumes, then the exchange would be 
effected that way. 
Miss CusHinG: May I make an an- 
nouncement in view of this discussion ? 
ur library has a great many dupli- 
cate volumes of California Codes and 
Statutes. I thought if library 
should want them, it would save the Ex- 
change a certain amount of trouble if 


any 


the library would write direct to the 
Alameda County Law Library and give 
me a list of its wants. We have shelves 
of duplicates, of course, not all of one 
year complete, but we have the various 
years both in the codes and _ statutes. 
| would be glad to receive inquiries and 
to ship them to anybody who wants to 
pay the express for them. We are not 
trying to sell or exchange. We want to 
get rid of them. 

Mr. Correy: Thank you very much. 

If there are no more questions on this 
paper, | will ask Mr. Sidney Hill to 
give his report of the Committee on 
Aid to Devastated Libraries in War 
Areas. Mr. Sidney Hill. 

| Mr. Hill thereupon read his report, 
as follows. | 
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REPORT OF THE ACTIVITIES OF 
THE AMERICAN BOOK CEN. 
TER FOR AID TO DEVA-.- 
STATED LIBRARIES 
IN WAR AREAS 


Sipney B. HI 


Librarian of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York 


It is with great pleasure that | find 
myself here in the land of Gamble Jor- 
dan and Oscar Orman, and that | have 
an opportunity to report on the activi- 
ties of the American Book Center for 
Aid to Devastated Libraries in War 
Areas. However, at this stage of its 
program, the Center is not only con- 
cerned with informing you as to its 
progress but with impressing upon you 
its need of your assistance. 

Those of you who were at Rochester 
last year may recall that some of the 
members present at that meeting were 
doubtful as to whether the devastated 
libraries in war areas would be desirous 
of receiving such material as might be 
collected in this country by the: Ameri- 
can Book Center. In fact, one of our 
distinguished members even doubted 
the advisability of conducting any cam- 
paign for such purpose. 

At that time the American Book Cen- 
ter had been recently organized into a 
corporation, and before it could make 
any effort whatsoever to stockpile ma- 
terial in economic, social and scientific 
fields of learning, it was necessary to 
raise funds of $150,000, the amount es- 
timated by the Center for operational 
purposes. 

Transportation it was thought would 
be one of the most difficult problems, 
but through the generous aid of UNRRA 
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and a number of other agencies, the 
Center soon found itself not only able 
to handle shipment of its own material 
but also to assist other organizations in 
sending books to foreign countries. 

With transportation difficulties be- 
hind it, the Center still was hesitant to 
proceed with the book campaign until it 
had obtained a large portion of the 
needed $150,000. I am happy to re- 
port that it has now received approxi- 
mately $100,000, and the campaign has 
been well under way for the last three 
months. 

The book Center is greatly indebted 
to the aid furnished to it by the Library 
of Congress which has supplied it with 
warehousing space and stacking as well 
as space for its Administrative Offices, 
which offices have become the head- 
quarters of the Center for operational 
purposes. 

The campaign for raising of funds 
was organized by Mr. Kenneth R. Shaf- 
fer, Executive Director of the Center, 
and as previously stated, it has been 
highly successful. In fact the opera- 
tions of the Center have been so success- 
ful and efficient to date, that the Rocke- 
feller Foundation volunteered to con- 
tribute an amount additional to that 
which they gave the Center in 1945. 





A large accumulation of serial and 
documentary publications was given to 
the Center by Governmental Libraries 
in Washington and other libraries on 
the eastern seaboard, and on the very 
day announcement was made of the 
availability of this material, representa- 
tives from foreign countries started ar- 
riving at the Library of Congress for 
the purpose of selecting items for which 
their respective countries were eager. 
There are now twenty full partici- 

















pating nationalities and fourteen who 
have partial participation, or in other 
words limited participation in the selec- 
tion of material. Full participation de- 
pends upon whether or not the quota for 
operational purposes set by the A.B.C. 
has been met either by funds received 
from the Government of that particular 
country or by friends of that Govern- 
ment. 

After material has been selected for 
a particular area it is shipped to a cen- 
tral agency established by the Center 
therein. Notification of the shipment 
is sent to the Government of the coun- 
try receiving the material, our State 
Department, the United States Em- 
bassy in that country, as well as to the 
agencies who have contributed funds. 
Shipments have already been made to 
fifteen countries, and there have now 
been distributed a half million volumes. 

The Center prorates so much of the 
operational cost to each foreign country 
it hopes to serve, the amount depending 
upon the size of the country in question 
and the state of devastation of its li- 
braries; each country being permitted 
to select a proportional share of the 
stockpile in ratio to the amount of 
money procured for its operational ex- 
penses. 

Besides stockpiling material, the 
A.B.C. acts as a coordinating agency 
and assists other agencies who are at- 
tempting to collect books for particular 
libraries in Europe and in the Orient. 
It is in a position, as previously stated, 
to transport collections for such groups, 
and at the present time is about the only 
medium through which these organiza- 
tions can move their donations to for- 
eign countries. For example, the Joint 
Engineers Council are stockpiling en- 
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gineering material for engineering and 
scientific libraries in Europe, and are 
using the A.B.C. as a means for ship- 
ping their collections to the libraries for 
which they are intended. 

The Center has also been approached 
by individuals and organizations to pur- 
chase books for particular libraries in 
war devastated areas, and it has been 
able to do this as well as ship the ma- 
terial to its intended destination. 

To assist in the stockpiling campaign, 
the Center has appointed a chairman in 
each state, and in some of the larger 
municipalities a city chairman, as well as 
subject chairmen in specialized fields. 
The work of the latter will be princi- 
pally with professional and _ scientific 
organizations and groups. These ap- 
pointments were announced in the June 
issue of the American Library Assocta- 
tion Bulletin. 

There has been considerable publicity 
regarding the work of the Center in 
various library journals and in some of 
the daily papers. However, it is thought 
that a better medium of publicity to 
obtain the type of material desired by 
the Center, would be through scientific 
and professional publications. Accord- 
ingly releases indicating briefly the acti- 
vities of the Center and the type of ma- 
terial it desires, have recently been sent 
to nearly six hundred organizations is- 
suing such publications. This was done 
because the Center feels that it is con- 
ducting a campaign for specialized ma- 
terial and not one for just any type of 
book. In other words, no appeal will 
be made to the general public as was 
done in the U.S.O. Book Campaign. 
This is thought to be wise and proper, 
as the Center is attempting to acquire 
only the highest quality of publications 
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in the social, economic, scientific, tech- 


nical and cultural fields of learning. In- 
asmuch as only less than ten per cent of 
the material received to date has had to 
be discarded, it appears that the Center 
is justified in this course. Many of the 
publishers, and educational and learned 
societies are sending considerable quan- 
tities of their publications to the Center, 
such as the Princeton University Press, 
the Huntington Library and the Na- 
tional [Educational This 
latter organization is presenting to the 


Association. 


Center some two hundred copies of 
each of its publications which have ap- 
peared in its priced catalogue. 

If anyone questions you regarding the 
desirability of some particular type of 
material, and there is any doubt about 
its suitability, please communicate with 
Mr. Shaffer, Executive 
Director of the American Book Center, 


Kenneth R. 


at the Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

You may be interested in the opera- 
tion of the Center in handling gifts as 
they are offered. To begin with, it is 
hoped that the donors to the Center will 
make shipment to the American Book 
Center, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and that they will volunteer 
not only to give the material but pay 
the transportation to Washington. How- 
ever, in instances where this cannot be 
done, the Center upon request will re- 
fund the transportation costs, but it 
prepay the shipment. Any 
agency sending shipments to the Center 


cannot 


must pay transportation costs and then 
send bills for reimbursement to the Cen- 
ter. 

Material is selected from the stock- 
pile for a particular recipient in a for- 


eign country, sorted, repacked and 
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shipped to the foreign area within a 
three weeks period. This is proof of 
the very efficient system established by 
the Executive Director and the profi- 
ciency of his staff. The Directors were 
most fortunate in obtaining the services 
of Mr. Shaffer, and it is with regret 
that he will leave the Center on the first 
of September to become the Director of 
the Simmons Library School. 

To recapitulate—it was the hope of 
the Center to raise the necessary funds 
for operational purposes, to find a suit- 
able depot for the stockpiling of the 
books, to handle and transport collected 
material for the Orient and Europe, to 
establish a receive 
such material in foreign countries and 
to have it transmitted to the desired li- 
The goal 


proper agency to 


braries within that country. 
was not less than a million books. It 
is now estimated by the Center that at 
least three million volumes will be re- 
ceived and sent abroad. It is particu- 
larly desirous of receiving publications 
published within the last ten 
However, valuable source material of 


an earlier date will be readily accept- 


years. 


able. It is hoped that you as law li- 
brarians will do your part in seeing that 
substantial numbers of legal publica- 
tions, statutory material, constitutional 
law items, legal periodicals, volumes on 
international law, administrative law 
and the like will begin to flow from 
your institutions to the Center in Wash- 
ington. The directors of this campaign 
are now satisfied that it will be one of 
the most worthy projects ever under- 
taken by the librarians in this country, 
and that its success is assured. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. Correy: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Hill. 
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efore we adjourn the morning ses- 
sion, Mr. Price wants to make another 
announcement. 

PRESIDENT PRICE: 
man special committee to report on a 
very important job, Mr. Harold Bowen's 
Committee on the Law Libraries in the 
\nited States and Canada. Mr. Bowen. 


LAW LIBARIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA— 
1946: 


We have a one 


Harotp J. Bowen 


Librarian of the New Haven County 
Law Library 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen 
of the convention: I am rather over- 
whelmed at the sudden thrust in popu- 
larity. I am perhaps like the recruit 
who went into the naval station and en- 
listed. They of course looked him over, 


and you know the way they fit you out 
The fellow says, “five 


very carefully. 
feet six,” and tossed a blouse at him, 
trousers and a hat. When he dressed 
himself his hat fit on the top of his 
head and his blouse came down around 
his fingertips and he rolled up his trou- 
sers, and the Commander said: “Well, 
vou are the saddest thing I ever looked 
at. You better go back and get fitted 
out.” 

He walked across the parade ground 
going back to the station, and he met 
an officer and passed him by, of course, 
and didn't recognize him. The officer 
“Come here. Don’t you know 
me?” The recruit said: “No, I just 
got here this morning.” The officer 
‘See these shoulder straps, don't 
“Yes. You ain’t got 


said: 


said: 
you?” He said: 
1 Published for the Association through the cour- 


tesy of the Commerce Clearing House, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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no kick coming, look what they handed 
me.” 

Well, at the February meeting, Mr. 
Price asked me if I would take the 
chairmanship to compile this directory. 
I thought it was a very simple matter, 
and | said, in an unguarded and abstract 
moment, that | would. I thought it was 
something that could be done in three or 
four days at the most. Much to my sur- 
prise and chagrin, | found it couldn't, 
so I got 500 postcards printed and 
mailed them out to all the libraries on 
the 1942 list. We had a committee to 
assist, and I got valuable assistance 
from Miss McLaurin, Helen Newman 
and Miss Finley of Washington, and 
Miss Keller from New York, and Mary 
Lou Gallagher of the State of Wash- 
ington. Then I had to get some more 
cards printed and | sent out about 700 
myself and Mr. Price sent about 250. 
He got about 150 returned of the 250 
he sent out, and I guess I had some- 
thing like five or six hundred. 

We had to have them in before June 
Ist for the Commerce Clearing House, 
which so: generously offered to publish 
this as soon as they got the information. 
June Ist was the deadline, but unfor- 
tunately a great many cards came in 
after that, so if you find any names of 
librarians printed in brackets it was be- 
cause the cards weren’t in on time, and 
we had to take the 1942 listing. 

We did not wish to leave anyone out 
and we hope we have not left anyone 
out. It was quite a hard task and if 
we made any errors we are sorry and 
we hope that you are satisfied. [| Ap- 
plause. | 

PRESIDENT Price: I don’t have to 
tell you how important and valuable it 
is to have this new list, especially after 
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four years, and we owe gratitude to the 


Committee accordingly. 

Now, | announced this morning when 
we came in, that | am going to try to 
adjourn this meeting tomorrow about 


noon or one o'clock, and have only one 
session in the morning since so many 
are going home. Because of that I 
want to have the election of officers to- 
day while there is still a quorum to 
vote. I have appointed a committee of 
Tellers: Mr. Michael Pucher, Mr. Mer- 
cer Daniel, and Mr. Lionel Coen to con- 
duct this election, and the polls will open 
immediately and will stay open until the 
resumption of the meeting this after- 
noon, which, come hell or high water, is 
going to start at 2:00 o’clock. 

Only institutional, individual and life 
members are entitled to vote. Please 
come up and identify yourselves, get a 
ballot, deposit the ballot, and the Tel- 
lers will keep those ballots. They will 
sometime today hand me a sealed en- 
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velope with the decision of the voters 
in it which I will announce tomorrow. 

| read this morning the report of the 
Nominating Committee. I wish to em- 
phasize that you don’t vote for I*rances 
Lyon for the Executive Committee be- 
cause she will not serve if elected. Vote 
for one person for President-elect ; vote 
for one person for Secretary-Trea- 
surer ; and vote for three candidates out 
of five for Executive Committee mem- 
bers. 

Anybody may nominate anyone from 
the floor at this time in addition to 
these, and also if you want to write 
anybody in, you can write him in on the 
ballot. 

Are there any nominations from the 
floor for any of these officers? I hear 
no nominations and the election will now 
go forward. 

The meeting is recessed until two 
o'clock this afternoon. 

|The meeting recessed at 
forty-five o'clock. |} 


twelve- 





TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION—JUNE 25, 1946 


The meeting was called to order at 
two o’clock by Chairman Hobart R. 
Coffey. 

CHAIRMAN CorFey: We will pro- 
ceed at once with our series of papers. 
We want to finish by four-thirty, if we 
can. 

One of the papers scheduled for to- 
morrow has been put on this afternoon's 


program. It is a paper on, “Legislative 
Histories,” by Elizabeth Finley, who is 
Librarian of the law firm of Coving- 
ton, Burling, Rublee, Acheson & Shorb, 
of Washington, D. C. 

Miss Finley has some exhibits and 
we have asked her to speak from the 
platform here so she can have access to 
her material. Miss Finley. 
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LEGISLATIVE HISTORIES 


ELIZABETH FINLEY 
Librarian of Covington, Burling, 
Rublee, Acheson and Shorb 
Washington, D. C. 


Something new has been added to our 
profession, and whether we like it or 
not, it appears to be here to stay. | 
speak as the practicing lawyer's hi- 


brarian. I admit my unfamiliarity with 
many of the theoretical aspects of the 
law. But from the practical angle, I 
assure you the most frequent request 
these days is “Can you give me the leg- 
islative history of this act.” 

I can remember back in the halcyon 
pre-new deal days (though I hate to ad- 
mit it) when a lawyer never seemed 
to have any doubt about the meaning 
of a statute, and the courts never 
seemed to delve very deeply into Con- 
gressional intent. Those carefree days 
are gone forever, I am afraid. Be- 
ginning with the revolutionary idea of 
“caveat venditor” instead of “caveat 
emptor” in the Securities Act of 1933, 
lawyers and judges have more and more 
inquired into the background of a 
statute, apparently often with consider- 
Congress could 
learned 


able incredulity that 
really mean what it said. I 
about legislative histories the hard way, 
and why my hair isn’t gray I'll never 
know. I have not learned it all, by any 
means, and | hope after I have told you 
what | do know, you will fill in the 
gaps in a general discussion. 

The need for us, as librarians, to 
know how to assemble a legislative his- 
tory is obvious. You can hardly read 
an opinion of any federal court that 
does not refer to the legislative intent. 


Practicing lawyers more and more in- 
vestigate the history of an act before 
advising a client, even if there is no 
prospect of court proceedings. I know 
many of you are from university li- 
braries, and you may feel that all this 
has no place in the cloistered halls of 
learning. But, before you turn your 
fledglings loose on a harsh world, I beg 
you to give them some idea of what they 
are going to meet. I have seen so many 
bright young graduates fumbling blindly 
and desperately over the problem of 
how to find out what the legislature 
meant when it said so and so. I believe 
it would be a good idea if all law schools 
required a comprehensive course in le- 
gal bibliography and the use of law 
books. One of my favorite stories is 
of a young man, fresh from a reputable 
law school, and probably somewhat 
flushed with his own importance, as 
young men so often are. He phoned 
the library and asked me if we had 
Corpus Juris and the American Digest. 
I assured him that we did. ‘Send them 
down, please,” he said. 

What, then, is a legislative history? 
It is, primarily, the committee hearings, 
the committee reports, the debates, and 
the various drafts of a bill in its pas- 
sage through Congress. There are 
simple histories, where a bill is enacted 
within the span of one Congress, and 
without too much opposition, and the 
more complicated variety, where the bill 
crops up in Congress after Congress, 
and arouses a great deal of discussion 
both inside and outside of Congress. 
Let us consider the simple type first, 
and, for the sake of clarity, let us fol- 
low a bill's course through the Congress. 

Here is a legislative history of the 
Philippine Trade Act of 1946. It is 
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what | call a “simple” history because ings of the two committees, the House, 


it progressed from birth to maturity 
within the span of one Congress, the 
79th. Congressman bell introduced 
three similar bills on various dates be- 
tween September 1945 and January 
1946, all of which were referred to the 
House Committee on Ways and Means. 
During October and November of 1945 
and February and March of 1946, the 
Committee held public hearings on the 
bills. After due consideration, the Com- 
mittee reported out a “clean” bill, H. R. 
5856, and submitted a written report, H. 
Report No. 1821. After only two days 
of debates, the House passed the bill, 
with amendments, on March 29th. The 
bill then went to the Senate, and was re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on F‘i- 
nance. Since the time of Philippine in- 
cependence was drawing near, that Com- 
mittee bestirred itself, and held hearings 
in April of 1946. (Quite frequently a 
committee will delay for months, or 
even years before considering a bill.) 
On April 10th, the Committee reported 
the bill, and submitted Senate Report 
No. 1145. Still moving with unusual 
speed, the Senate debated and passed 
the bill on April 12th, with its own 
amendments. The House and Senate 
versions then had to be reconciled, so 
hoth houses appointed conferees who 
ironed out the differences, and on 
April 17th submitted a conference re- 
port, House Report 1955. The Senate 
agreed to the conference report on April 
17th, and the House on April 18th. The 
President signed the bill on April 30th, 
and our infant H. R. 5856 had made the 
grade. It became Public Law 371 of 
the 79th Congress. 

All of this material should be in the 


legislative history. The printed hear- 


Senate and conference reports, the bills 
in the various stages, any amendments 
that may have been introduced (and 
printed) in either house, and the de- 
bates clipped from the Congressional 
Record. 


In what | call a “complicated” history 
the material is the same, but there is 
more of it. Take for instance the Ad- 
ministrative Precedure bill, just ap- 
proved by the President. In one form 
or another that bill has been kicking 
around Congress for ten years. It has 
advanced to various stages short of pas- 
sage in five Congresses. Through those 
ten years there have been hearings, re- 
ports and debates, as well as bills. Be- 
sides that, almost every Bar Association 
in the country has, at one time or an- 
other, expressed itself for or against 
the idea. It is a law that is going to 
be of tremendous importance to all law- 
yers practicing before federal 
agency. All of the ten vears of ma- 
terial should be in the legislative his- 
tory. <A bill, of course, dies with the 
Congress in which it is introduced, but 
if the same idea passes later, there is 
no reason why the earlier reports and 
hearings will not help to interpret its 
meaning. There are times, when 
special committees have extensive hear- 


any 


too, 


ings, not necessarily on the bill, but on 
the subject matter. These are usually 
investigating committees, and their hear- 
ings and reports are most important. 
On this Administrative Procedure bill, 
for instance, there were two special com- 
mittees which made studies of the sub- 
ject. The President’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management, in 1937, and 
the Attorney General's Committee on 
Administrative Procedure in 1940 and 














1941. Their reports, studies and mono- 
graphs are all part of the history. 

The problem now is, how do we find 
all of this material? I have broken this 
problem down into two sections: (1) 
histories of current acts and (2) his- 
tories of past laws. The former are 
much the easier to compile, and stand 
a much better chance of being com- 
plete. Here is my system of compiling 
histories of current laws—and if there 
is a simpler method, | wish you would 
tell me about it. 

l‘irst, and most important, | read the 
Congressional Record every day. 
“Read” is probably too strong a term, 
as no one could really read the Record 
and keep his sanity. I should say I 
the Record. If a bill that | 
think is likely to be of some permanent 
interest is reported, I start a file on it. 
Since thousands of bills are introduced 


a - *? 
scan 


and never heard of again, I usually 
wait until a bill has come out of Com- 
mittee. Into the file I put the bill, and 
all companion bills and related bills. 
Only one bill has a chance of passing, 
but the others embody some Congress- 
man’s idea at some stage. I add the 
Committee report and the hearings, and 
clip the debates from the Record. The 
pagination of the daily Record is not 
the same as that of the bound Record, 
and if you can find the time it is a won- 
derful idea to indicate the permanent 
edition pagination on your clipped pages. 
As the bill progresses I add each new 
form of the bill, amendments proposed, 
further reports, hearings and debates. 
When and if the bill becomes law the 
material is all there, ready to be in- 
dexed and bound. The committee re- 
ports are always cited in the Record, 


but the hearings are not. A committee 
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does not always hold hearings, though 
more often than not it does. The daily 
newspapers are a good guide to what is 
going on in the Committees, and there 
are various commercial services which 
aim to keep you advised. A check of 
the monthly catalog of the Government 
Printing Office will usually tell you 
when the hearings are in print. As a 
last resort, of course, you can ask the 
committee. 

If you miss your guess on which bills 
are important and fail to start a file, 
you are still not necessarily lost, if you 
catch it soon enough. The House is- 
sues a daily cumulative calendar, with 
a subject index on Mondays, which will 
tell you where a bill that has been re- 
ported to either branch stands. It does 
not list bills until they have been re- 
ported. The committees also issue cu- 
mulative calendars periodically, which 
are invaluable, though rather difficult 
to obtain. The House calendar will not 
tell you about hearings—only reports 
and debates and passage. The com- 
mittee calendars, on the other hand, 
will tell you what happened to the bill 
from the moment the committee re- 
ceived it. Bills are frequently referred 
to one or more departments of the gov- 
ernment before the committee takes any 
action. The committee calendar will 
show such reference, and will also in- 
dicate the department's reply, if any. 

But suppose you need a history of a 
statute that was passed ten years ago. 
And you probably will. Although the 
craze for legislative histories started 
with the New Deal, it is not confined 
to recent laws. Once judges and law- 
vers get an idea they are a tenacious 
tribe. They now want a history of every 
statute they consider—no matter how 
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ancient or how obscure. Of course your 
library has not compiled histories from 
way back when—what to do? 

That is when you really sweat it out. 
You start with the bound Record, this 
time. If the statute is recent enough, 
you can get the bill number from the 
Statutes at Large. If you only have the 
popular name of the statute you can, of 
course, find the citation from Shepard’s 
from the 
Armed 


popular name index or 
U.S.C.A. popular name index. 
with the bill number you go to the 
Record index for the appropriate Con- 
gress. The index will give you the re- 
port numbers and page references to 
the debates. The bills themselves will 
be unobtainable, so you may as well be 
firm about that. If you are a deposi- 
tory library you will have the reports— 
The reports will frequently 
were 


probably. 
mention hearings—if hearings 
held. The hearings, again, are the dif- 
ficulty. Not every bill has hearings, or 
if there were hearings, they may have 
been on predecessor bills. The House 
and Senate libraries have published in- 
dexes to hearings in their libraries which 
are most useful. The Senate index is 
in two volumes and is up to January, 
1941. The House index, in one vol- 


ume, is up to January, 1943. Since these 


are only indexes to hearings in the li- 
braries, the lack of an entry does not 
necessarily prove there was no hearing. 
But it is about as close as you can get. 
The daily edition of the Record will 
probably be out of print, and, unless you 
are willing to mutilate a bound volume 


by clipping it, you will not be able to 
include the debates in your history. But 
if you include the page references to 
the Record in your index to the history, 
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you will have eased the research prob- 
lem. 

Other aids to tracing the histories of 
past acts are the CCH Congressional 
Index Service, the Legislative Refer- 
ence Digest of the Library of Congress, 
and, of course, the Congressional Re- 
All of these confine them- 
None of 


cord Index. 
selves to one Congress only. 
these is perfect, but by putting them all 
together you will add up to a reason- 
ably accurate picture. The real diffi- 
culty about these histories of past laws 
is that even if you have the citations to 
all the material you need, you will be 
unable to find most of it. Committee 


.reports and hearings go out of print in 


a very few years. 

I have confined my remarks to his- 
tories of federal laws. Although law- 
yers would like to have the legislative 
history of state laws too, so far as I 
know there is no comparable material 
for the states. The only one with which 
I am really familiar is New York, and 
there | know there are no regular com- 
mittee reports, or reports of hearings 
or record of debates. Perhaps the situa- 
tion is different in other states. 

This, then, is our problem. To find 
and collect legislative histories for law- 
vers and judges who rely on them for 
interpretation of the law. The problem 
has been recognized by the Law Li- 
brarians’ Society of Washington, D. C., 
a chapter of the A.A.L.L. Mrs. Mar- 
garett James of the Department of 
Justice is Chairman of a committee 
which is compiling a union list of legis- 
lative histories in the District of Colum- 
bia. I have a copy of her preliminary 
draft, if any of you are interested in 
seeing it. The Legislative Reference 
Group of the Washington chapter of 
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the Special Libraries Association has 


recently appointed a committee to study 
methods and procedures on the same 
subject. I think a similar committee of 
this Association might be well worth 
considering. We, as librarians, will 
have to produce legislative histories. 
Any help we can give each other will 
be a real contribution to the profession. 
| Applause. | 

CHAIRMAN Correy: Thank you very 
much, Miss Finley. Mr. Fiordalisi, do 
vou have any comments ? 

Mr. Fiorpatisi: I don't have any 
comment: I think Miss Finley covered 
it very well. As far as the CCH service 
is concerned, | suggested some improve- 
ments to Miss Blender. She has made 
a note, and I think possibly we will find 
that they will be able to improve their 
service, at least by adding references 
to the hearings, which will greatly fa- 
cilitate our efforts to find them. The 
indexes to printed hearings published by 
the House Senate libraries are 
authoritative as far as they go. We find 
if a hearing is not listed there we might 
as well forget about it, because nobody 


and 


else will have it. 

| really don’t have any other com- 
ment to add except we find legislative 
histories are absolutely indispensable 
and we, at the Library of the Supreme 
Court, have complete histories of all of 
the Revenue Acts, and a good number 
of the other major acts passed in the 
last five or six years. 

For previous years we have a card 
file of approximately 200 cards. On 
cach card we indicate the title of the bill, 
statute citation and date, original bill 
number, report numbers, and whether 
there were hearings held; and on the 
hack of the card we note the page on 
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which the debates appear in the Con- 
gressional Record. These will, of 
course, be part of the union list that 
Mrs. James is working on. 

There isn’t much else to add to Miss 
linley’s remarks, except to repeat that 
legislative histories are indispensable, 
and you will probably find you will 
be asked for them more and more, as 
time goes on. : 

CHAIRMAN COFFEY: 
marks or comments ? 

To me, it was one of the most in- 
teresting papers we have had. 

Mr. PoLpERVAART: One thought oc- 
curs to me in connection with State 
legislation. I think all of us who are 
in State Law Libraries of any kind have 
had the experience, whether a judge or 
a lawyer, of needing the legislative his- 
tory of a state law. As part of that 
we want to know where that parti- 
cular bit of legislation came from. In 
other words, we are trying to find the 
source—was this particular act bor- 
rowed from another state? The prob- 
lem is for the librarian to trace the act 
and see if it compares with similar leg- 
islation of other states. In due course, 
you may find an act of another state 
reading the same, and find that it pre- 
dates the act of the state in question, 
creating the presumption that that is 
where your statute originated. 

If you have several states, however, 
the question is open; but in order to ar- 
rive at and adopt the judicial interpreta- 
tion which may have been placed on a 
particular act in the State of Oregon, 
for instance, it does become important 


Any other re- 


sometimes to find out. 

1 am just wondering whether any 
states have had any experience in sim- 
plifying that problem, because it con- 
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sumes a great deal of time in the library 
in tracing that history. 

CHAIRMAN CoFFEy: Does anyone 
have any suggestions to aid Mr. Polder- 
vaart ? 

Mr. Coen York Law _ Insti- 
tute): I don’t know about aiding Mr. 
Poldervaart, but in New York State the 


put out a 


(New 


Citizens’ Union recently 
mimeographed list telling you, as far as 
major legislation is concerned, the 
source of that legislation in New York 
State; also informing you what com- 
mittees of private associations had made 
reports on that legislation. 

requently those reports, such as the 
State Legislation Committees of the 
Association of the Bar and of the New 
York County Lawyers’ Association will 
indicate the legislative history, or at 
least give their interpretation of the 
legislative history, even though those 
reports are not of ficial. 

CHAIRMAN Correy: That is surely 
very helpful for the State of New York. 

Mr. Fiorpavist: In New York I 
understand there is a Law Revision 
Commission which, at times, proposes 
law, states their reasons for their recom- 
mendations, and gives a historical back- 
ground. There is also a Judicial Coun- 
cil which suggests judicial improvement 
in an annual report. 

Mr. Coen: Most states have judi- 
cial councils now. 
Well, I didn’t think 
most of the other states used the same 
system; of course, I haven’t examined 
them all. I know that New York has 
quite an elaborate system, and in some 


of the 


Mr. FrorDAList: 


Law Revision Commission 


studies they consider similar laws of 


other states and examine them all very 
carefully before making a recommen- 
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dation. 
Miss 
familiar with the reports of the Law 


Fintey: I am, of course, 
Revision Commission and the Judicial 
They are most 
helpful for the laws they cover. The 


difficulty is that they do not report on 


Council in New York. 


all of the laws passed by the Legisla- 
ture, and they are not the official ex- 
pression of the legislators. 

CHAIRMAN CorFey: Are there any 
other comments or suggestions ? 

If not, then, we will pass on to the 
next paper. 

The subject of the next paper is, 
“Book Selection, in 
Libraries,” by Lionel Coen, Reference 
Librarian, New York Institute. 


Bar Association 


BOOK SELECTION IN BAR ASSO. 
CIATION LIBRARIES 


LIONEL J. COEN 


Reference Assistant of the New York 
Law Institute 


Book selection for any library rests 
squarely on a foundation of under- 
standing of the library’s aims and a 
knowledge of its users needs. Famili- 
arity with the existing resources of the 
library and comprehensive information 
as to other sources from which ma- 
terials may be secured are also essential. 
Bar libraries are unique in that they 
are cooperative organizations designed 
primarily to answer the everyday needs 
They may 
vary from place to place as to the pur- 


of the practicing attorney. 


chase of specific items; but a close ex- 
amination will show that they do not 
differentiate very much in the kind of 
books they buy. 

The basic book collections of law li- 
braries, both bar and university, of com- 
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parable size, in a given community, will 


be the same. The major bulk of the 
books will be reports, statutes. digests, 
citators and encyclopedias. The change 
in emphasis will be apparent only in 
the selection of treatises, services, and 
correlated materials. [| shall, therefore, 
confine myself to the selection of ma- 
terial in these latter classes. 

The bar library caters primarily to 
practicing attorneys who are concerned 
with the matter of fact work-a-day busi- 
ness of practicing law, such as trying 
cases and advising clients. They are 
not concerned with jurisprudence or 
the study of the law per se. Their 
problems are the preparation of a par- 
ticular set of papers, the writing of a 
brief or preparation for trial. 

Book selection in a bar library is, 
therefore, primarily concerned — with 
huilding a collection which will help the 
attorney to prepare memoranda of law 
and successfully prepare cases for trial. 

Since the users of bar libraries are 
active practitioners, concerned not so 
much with the state of the law but with 
the application of the law to a specific 
case, their first problem is—*How do 
Whatever the 
Practice books 


! go about doing it?” 
“it” may happen to be. 
and manuals, form books and the like 
are one of the first requirements of a 
har library. Not only are they neces- 
sary for local state practice and federal 
practice, but the larger library will seek 
to provide such books for other juris- 
dictions as well, both foreign and do- 
nestic. 

It will be necessary to buy not only 
the large exhaustive books on general 
legal topics, but also the small single 
volume works on minute phases of 


those topics. For example, Leaton’s 
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Surrogates’ Practice may answer some 
problems for the New York lawyer, but 
it is necessary to provide the practi- 
tioner with Beechler on Section 18 of 
the Decedents’ Estate Law, and Dodge 
& Sullivan on Estate Administration 
Harris’ [state Practice Guide as 
well. Another illustration is that of 
the trial attorney looking for some ac- 


tive help, Schweitzer’s Trial Guide and 


and 


Schwartz’s Trial of an Automobile Ac- 
cident Case, Spellman’s How to Prove 
a Prima Facte Case and others of that 
character will be put to active use by 
him and are essential books for any bar 
library. 

The young lawyer with limited ex- 
perience is not the only one who will 
seek these aids. Older practitioners, 
whose practice is mainly in other fields, 
will also need to refer to such publica- 
tions. In fact, it is more likely to be 
the older attorney, who will seek the 
book limited to his own specific prob- 
lem no matter how limited the problem 
be. The younger attorney will want the 
background material to provide him 
with a general understanding of the 
The older man already possesses 
this knowledge. He is looking for 
something that will tell him what the 
effect is of the comma in a particular 


law. 


sentence, or some other fine point to 
interpret intent of the law or a legal 
opinion. 

The request in a bar library is gen- 
erally not “What have you on corpora- 
tions,” but specifically, “What do you 
have on the power of a director to vote 
himself a bonus.” In keeping with this 
demand for books on the minutia of the 
law, said that 
ently the trend is to publish “more and 


some one once appar- 


more on less and less” as time goes on. 
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Certainly the bar librarian wishes the 
trend to continue. 

In large cosmopolitan centers, where 
the need for knowing the foreign prac- 
tice is likely to arise, bar librarians will 
attempt to provide their users with the 
leading works in other jurisdictions. 
In particular, local practice books of ad- 
joining jurisdictions. It goes without 
saying that it will also be necessary to 
purchase foreign reports and_ statutes 
in anticipation of the demand. 

Coupled with the demand for books 
on specific topics is the demand for up 
to the minute material. Lawyers are 
always looking for the case decided 
yesterday in the highest court of the 
state ‘‘on all fours” with their own; or 
current legislative changes of basic law 
and practice procedure. 

The loose-leaf services answer many 
Bar libraries seek 
to provide their members with as many 


of those requests. 


of such services as budget allotments 
permit. It is an exception when a unt- 
versity law library will purchase Pike & 
Fisher’s O.P.A. Service, yet many bar 
libraries found this work indispensable. 
It serves no purpose to tell a lawyer 
the regulations are all in the Federal 
Register. He is in far too much of a 
hurry for that. His client called him 
that morning at 9:30 and wanted to 
know whether his particular piece of 
metal goods came under the machined 
tool regulation or the metal parts regu- 
lation. He wants an answer by noon. 
If one depended on the Federal Regis- 
ter it would take until noon or Jater to 
locate the two regulations, check to find 
out whether or not they had_ been 
amended with no time left to analyze the 
material. 

The pressure on attorneys for speed 
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and up-to-dateness is a very real one.. 
He must meet his clients, look up the 
law, write briefs and try cases. I[re- 
quently, all in one day. That pressure 
in turn is transferred to the bar asso- 
ciation librarian. 


the demand. 


He must anticipate 
We have all heard of the 
attorney who lost his case because his 
opponent flashed an advance sheet be- 
fore the court, which persuaded the 
court adversely. 

Services provide one means for keep- 
ing abreast of the current trend and pro- 
vide short cuts in research. This means 
a tremendous saving in time. 

There is still one more phase of prac- 
Law, 
as you are well aware, touches on every 
branch of knowledge. Today the at- 
torney will be looking up a problem in 


tice that I have not touched on. 


chemical patents, tomorrow an_ engi- 
neering problem. Next week he will 
be trying an accident case involving 
personal injuries and a knowledge of 
medical terms. Further, even before 
the Supreme Court discovered the “eco- 
nomic facts of life,” practicing lawyers 
were aware that law was one of many 
social sciences and arts and that all of 
these sciences and arts were 
pendent. 


interde- 
It was often the lawyer’s task 
to weave these related sciences into one 
related whole, so that society through 
its government and courts could act. 
To do that lawyers need more than just 
law books or even books on_ political 
science. The bar association library 
must provide him with these peripheral 
materials. Books on medicine, chemis- 
try, economics, history, accounting, po- 
The 


law school library for most part avoids 


litical science and other subjects. 


this problem, by properly pointing out 
that these materials are supplied by 
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other libraries on the campus, accessable 
to the student, and that the occasional 
calls for such books does not warrant 
such duplication in the law library. So 
too, the bar libraries in large communi- 
ties, with all the public and specialized 
libraries on tap, can also afford to direct 
their users elsewhere for the highly spe- 
They will, 
however, find it necessary to get the ba- 


cialized non-legal material. 


sic books in all of these fields and many 
more; simply because the demand in 
a bar library will warrant the expendi- 
ture of the usually limited funds on 
Books on forensic medi- 
cine, dentistry and pharmacy—Books 


these books. 


on trauma; the relation between injury 
medical dictionaries and 
directories, anatomy, a good pharma- 
All these will be asked for 


again and again by attorneys involved 


and disease ; 


copoeia. 


in personal injury actions or criminal 
law. 

Attorneys for banks, business houses 
or trustees will want the basic business 
reference books. Moody’s and Poors, 
lhomas’s register and the similar 
services. 

The list is almost endless, but, the bar 
librarian, within the limits of his funds, 
must make as many of these available 
as he possibly can; either through pur- 
chase or through cooperation with other 
nearby libraries who do have the serv- 
These must be nearby sources, for 
the lawyer is working under pressure of 
time and cannot afford to be chasing 


around looking for the material. 


Ices. 


There is one factor in book selection 
for a bar association library that is im- 
plicit in all of the foregoing. Unlike 


university or school libraries, in most 
bar libraries, the ultimate responsibility 
for the selection of books rests not with 
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the librarian, but with the library com- 
mittee or some similar body. Since the 
committees, themselves, are either com- 
posed of specialists or are privileged to 
call on other association members, help 
is readily available for decisions on 
technical materials. The li- 
brarian’s duty is to separate the wheat 
from the chaff and to make his recom- 
mendations to the committee. He must, 
however, keep in mind the predilections 
of his committee for practicality. 
Therefore, the first thing a bar lh- 
brarian judges in considering a parti- 
cular book is: “Will it be used?” He 
is not so much concerned with having a 
complete collection as a useful collec- 
tion. Budgetary considerations being 
what they are, he is concerned more 
with buying the everyday work tools 
than with seeking out every work on 
legal history and philosophy as one uni- 
versity librarian said he did. 


highly 


The out- 
standing classics will be purchased in 
those fields, true, if there is money for 
them, but that is all. On the other hand, 
he will buy as many form books, prac- 
tice books, manuals, etc., whether they 
are good or indifferent, whether ele- 
mentary or advanced, as he _ possibly 
can. Horowitz's Lawyers’ Manual 1s 
It doesn’t add 
an iota to one’s knowledge of law, but 
in a New York bar library it will get 
ten times the use Von lhering’s Philo- 
sophy of the Law will get. 


by no means a classic. 


The point I’m making is this. In a 
bar library the histories and philosophies 
and general legal classics are luxuries. 
They are nice to have if one can afford 
them. However, if in order to pur- 
chase them, one must sacrifice a needed 
everyday tool, the classic will not be 
purchased regardless of its recognized 
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importance as legal literature. — | .\p- 
plause. | 

CHAIRMAN Correy: I think Miss 
Newman has promised to comment on 
this most interesting paper. 

[f you will come forward, Miss New- 
man. 

Miss Het—eN NEWMAN: Mr. Chair- 
man, Mr. Coen, and Members of the 
Association: I think Mr. Coen has 
given us an excellent and informative 
paper. I was particularly interested 
in the opening sentence in which he said 
that book selection depends, in every 
library, upon the users’ needs in that 
particular library. 

I was also extremely interested in his 
statement that his bar library purchased 
books other than law books in the fields 
of economics, history, accounting, po- 
litical science, and other subjects. I 
might say in the Supreme Court Li- 
brary, we have purchased numerous 
reference books in these fields, and 
many textbooks and treatises. I be- 
lieve Mr. Coen will be interested in 
knowing, as perhaps you others will, 
that the Supreme Court Library has re- 
cently placed an order for local practice 
books for all of the states. 

Through the help of many of you 
good people we have been able to com- 
pile a list of practice books used in 
each state. I sent out a form letter 
and you all responded to it, and these 
answers have been a great help to us. 

Mr. Coen stated, and rightiy so, that 
books on history and philosophy, and 
the general legal classics are luxuries. 
In the Supreme Court Library these are 
essentials. 

In a paper which I wrote a few 
months ago, and copies of which have 
been printed by the West Publishing 
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Company, through the courtesy of Har- 
vey Reid and Henry Brandt, I have 
pointed out these various classes of 
material dealing with constitutional his- 
tory and the legal and political philoso- 
phy of this country. In fact, I con- 
sidered myself very lucky about two 
weeks ago when Miles Price talked to 





me and asked me to prepare a formal 
paper, and | was able to say to him: 
“| have already prepared a paper which 

Mr. Brandt is going to bring to the 
meeting for distribution to the mem- 
bers.””! 

The copies are there on the piano and 
you may get them after the meeting. 
[ will not, because of the short time 
allowed, attempt to read this article of 
mine to you, but [ do want to say this: 
the title of it is, “A Law Librarian 
Talks Shop with the Lawyer-Veterans.” 

| wrote this article for the veterans, 
but principally for the veterans of our 
Law Library Association, men like ©s- 
car Orman and Samuel Thorne and 
Stanley West and Bonnie (Druker), 
and our good friend Thurman Morey 
of Prentice-Hall. 

| just want to read one paragraph 
which | wrote to the veterans and which 
is a favorite passage of mine, from 
Mr. Justice Holmes. It is this and it 
is from Mr. Justice Holmes’, “The 
Soldier’s Faith”: 

“Who is there who would not like to 
be thought a gentleman? Yet what has 
that name been built on but the soldier's 





choice of honor rather than life ? 
Most men who know battle know the 


' Newman, A Law Librarian Talks Shop with the 
Lawyer-Veterans: A Discussion of Late Law Books 
with Special Emphasis on the War Years, 1039-1945, 
Together with a Subject Guide, (1946) West Pub- 
lishing Company. A few copies of this article are 
still available and may be obtained by writing to 
Miss Newman at the Library of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Weshingten, -m 
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cynic force with which the thoughts of 
common-sense will assail thern in times 
of stress; but they know that in their 
greatest moments faith has trampled 
these thoughts under foot.’ 

In this little paper of mine I| have 
referred to the splendid lists compiled 
hy the late Helen Moylan and Mrs. 
sernita Long Davies, and the one com- 
piled by Kirsten Sartz, and Joseph L. 
\ndrews of the Association of the Bar, 
which was published in the November 
1944 number of the Law Library Jour- 
nal, 

To my article, I have appended a list 
of books, and | want now to call atten- 
tion to a very fine article entitled, “Le- 
gal Research,” by Sidney Hill and Car- 
roll 
also appended a list.* 


Moreland. To that article there is 

\When Fred Rodell reads these lists, 
Sidney Hill and Carroll Moreland and 
Hlelen Newman, we must all stand to- 
vether, because as you remember Pro- 
fessor Rodell in an article in the Sep- 
tember 1945 number of the Yale Law 
Journal, criticized the Harvard list of 
books. “Any 
fool can learn to use a library.” I felt 
that was a challenge to us and to all 


He concluded by saying: 


I do feel 
that these lists of Sidney’s and Car- 


members of the Association. 


roll’s and mine, while not complete and 
perfect, may be of some assistance to 
the veterans and to the law librarians. 

After the 
your copy—and remember you are in- 
debted to Harvey Reid and Lafe Mer- 


cer and Henry Brandt of the West Pub- 


meeting, if you will, get 


lishing Company for the printing of this 


2 Holmes, Speeches (Boston, Little, Brown, and 
Company 1934), pp. 58-59. Excerpts from this 
speech also appeared in an article in (1943) 27 
Fortune, p. 99. 

3 Hill, Sidney B. and Moreland, Carroll, C., 
Legal Research, (1946) Practising Law Institute, 
Appendix B (pages 85-114) con- 
Bibliography. 


New York City. 
tains a 
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article and list. 

Thank you. | Applause. | 

CHAIRMAN Correy: Thank you very 
much, Miss Newman. 

Now, | sure that some of the 
rest of you will have comments on this 


am 


general subject of book selection. It 
has been our intention to have someone 
from a law school library and someone 
from another type of library read pa- 
pers on the same subject, but as hap- 
pened with so many of our other plans, 
it just didn’t quite work out. 

Are there some more comments ? 

Mr. MaRKE: Being assistant law 
librarian in a university law library, the 
subject of book selection is approached 
quite differently from that in the bar 
associations. For example, as is true 
of most law schools throughout the 
country at present, quite a few return- 
ing veterans are using the various books 
that they are required to use in their 
subjects. 

Now, one of the main goals in book 
selection in a law school is to obtain 
enough copies of a book in which they 
are interested, and which they are re- 
There- 
fore, you will find that in judging your 
appropriation for the vear, you will con- 


quired to use in their studies. 


sider how many copies of Williston on 
Contracts you 
trying to get a new book on a new 
subject, which may not be of much help 
to a law student. 


can purchase instead of 


In addition, we try to help our gradu- 
ate students as well. They often haven't 
a library to refer to; they don’t belong 
to the Association of the Bar, and often 
come back to the Alma Mater to get 
hooks they need in their practice. 

\Ve must also take care of the needs 
of our professors who are constantly 
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doing research work of their own. They 
are, as a matter of fact, public men in 
the public field taking care of important 
problems. Dean Vanderbilt of our law 
school is well known throughout the 
country as the former President of the 
American Bar Association. He is do- 
ing work in Washington on the Advi- 
sory Committee on Military Justice, and 
he is interested in obtaining quite a bit 
of material on this subject. The law 
librarian in selecting material must be 
familiar with the needs of his own fac- 
ulty and especially those of the Dean. 

Another goal in book selection, [| be- 
lieve, for most law school libraries is 
that of getting as much reference ma- 
terial as possible. Right now we are 
interested in filling up our gaps in Bar 
Association Reports and other serials 
especially of our English publications 
which we never were fortunate enough 
to have sufficient money to purchase in 
the past. We now realize the signifi- 
cance of having all this material avail- 
able and do attempt to use our present 
budget allowance in building up such a 
collection. 

In many respects our problems are 
very similar to those of bar associations 
in that we do take care of a practical 
need right now in the law schools. Espe- 
cially in New York University Law 
School an attempt is being made to 
make the embryo lawyer, the student, 
familiar with what he is going to be 
confronted with when in the field of 
practice. 

We attempt to make him interested 
in court procedure. We have moot 
court practice. Therefore, we must get 
hooks or manuals pertaining to actual 
practice of law; how to draw up your 
brief ; how to prepare your complaint ; 
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how to talk to your judge ; how to speak 
to your jury. Those are actual prob- 
lems that exist daily in a law school at 
must materia] 
available to act as a guide for our stu- 


present, and we have 
dents in studying. 

At New York University now, each 
student is required to submit two law 
notes before he can be graduated. This 
is something new and entails research 
and they are constantly looking for new 
subjects to discuss in these notes, and 
for the law librarian in 


it is natural 


selecting his material for the library, 


to be familiar with their needs and 
what they are seeking. 
CHAIRMAN Correy: Thank you 


very much, Mr. Marke. That was a 
very interesting comment on this. 

Any other comments or remarks on 
the general subject of book selection ? 

| fear this morning in attempting to 
push through the program to what | 
successful conclusion : 
that is, covering all the papers sched 
uled, I unduly shut off discussion at a 
number of points, and I am very sorry 


regarded as a 


about that. . 
(Ine of those related to Mr. Polder- 
vaart’s paper. Mrs. Mary Stevens, the 
Librarian of the Supreme Court Li- 
brary of the Territory of Hawaii wishes 
to make a suggestion. 
Mrs. Stevens. 
Mrs. STEVENS: The only comment 
| had to make was on the matter of Ex- 
changes. They have been so valuable, 
you know, to nearly all the libraries. 
Now, I found in the past, by reading 
the Publishers Weekly, that a great deal 
of valuable material can be gotten that 
way and I, therefore, make the sug- 
gestion that the matter could possibly 
be worked out with the Law Library 
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Journal so that the library wanting ma- 
terial would pay a certain sum to have 
a list of its wants published in the 
Journal. Similarly the library with du- 
plicates could also publish its lists there, 
and the library obtaining them could 
pay a small sum for the items re- 
ceived. 

| think that publication of the lists 
would get the attention of more li- 
braries, and would also do away with 
the difficulty mentioned this morning 
of the fact that when they are sold to 
a second-hand dealer you have to pull 
out all those slips. When they are sold 
or exchanged this way, and the ma- 
terial is gone, then the ad is not con- 
tinued. 

CHAIRMAN COFFEY: 
very much, Mrs. Stevens. 


Thank you 


Now, will someone here who has had 
connection with the Law Library Jour- 
nal tell us whether this proposal is feas- 
ible or not? Is it too expensive? I 
have not had any connection whatever 
with the financial end of the Journal. 

Mr. Laurie Riccs: Miss Newman 
ought to know something about that. 

Miss NEwMAN: Mr. Chairman, we 
had previously published the wants on 
the back page of each issue of the 
Journal, but we only allowed one page 
so, of course, it would be impossible for 
everyone to list their wants and dupli- 
cates. 

Perhaps, now, the Journal finances 
would permit two or three pages. 

CHAIRMAN CorFrey: Did those who 
have material to offer, pay for the an- 
nouncements ? 

Miss NEWMAN: No; it was listed 
free for members. 


CHAIRMAN CorFEY: Well, at least 


\liss Newman thinks that it is not out 
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of the question that this might be done 
again or might even be expanded. | 
think that is an excellent suggestion. 
Anyone else have anything to say? 
Miss CusuinG: I know several of 
us were speaking after | made my an- 
today of the California 
material | had on hand. We were talk- 
ing that same subject over and we also 
felt that the Journal could do a great 


nouncement 


deal of good. 

It might be that just a mimeographed 
list put in the Journal as it went out 
would save the printing cost, instead of 
having it printed as a part of the Jour- 
nal. You can save up your material 
and send it in in time for the issue that 
is coming out. We felt, just as I felt 
with my collection, there are so many 
duplicates that it would take me hours 
to make out those separate cards for 
each one, but we will be glad to let any- 
body know what we have. We could 
make one list and send it to a central 
agency to distribute it, and the Journal 
would be one of the best ways of getting 
that material out. i 

CHAIRMAN CorFey: Thank you, 
Miss Cushing. | am not sure that 
mimeographed material can be enclosed 
with a periodical and get our second- 
class mailing rates, but someone else 
will know better than I.' 


Mr. Fiorpatisi: <A participating li- 
brary could pay a small fee in order to 
become an exchange member and either 
the regular advertising rate could be 
paid to the Law Library Journal for the 
use of the page, or the Executive Secre- 
tary might be given the task of seeing 
that these lists are distributed to the 
members themselves. 

1The Post Office Department does not allow 


such enclosures under a second-class mailing per- 
mit. Editor’s note. 











Correy: Well, that 
At least that is some- 
thing that the Executive Committee, if 
it appoints a committee to look into this 


CHAIRMAN 


seems possible. 


problem of exchanges or selects a li- 
brary to do it, might very well consider. 

Are there any suggestions on this 
point ? 

Mr. Wittiam JoHNston: I was 
surprised to talk to Mr. Poldervaart 
here at noontime, and he said he prob- 
ably had 5,000 exchanges. Did I under- 
stand that there was that volume of bus- 
iness going through the office in a year? 

CHAIRMAN CorFrey: Did you mean 
5,000 volumes or 5,000 pieces? 

Mr. Po_pervAArT: 5,000 exchanges. 

Mr. JoHNsTON: Now, that is extra- 
ordinary. I only had one or two. I 
think I wanted something in the shape 
of an early session law, and Arie wanted 
something from me, and I forget 
whether I had it or not, but we got to- 
gether and made the deal, and whatever 
had to be paid was paid. That is my 
only contact, and that is only one of 
5,000. 

The people in this room don’t under- 
stand what Arie has succeeded in do- 
The trouble is that it is too 
big a job and he has got too much else 


ing for us. 


to do, and | understand he is resigning 
for that purpose, and for that purpose 
only. It is not because his heart isn’t 
in it. 

Now, don’t think an Exchange is 
something very unusual. All the pa- 
pers are full of all kinds of exchanges, 
but you never see an exchange of law 
books in the newspapers. It is ex- 
tremely important work and it will help 
us all. Arie has got to quit because of 
the pressure of other work, and some- 
body ought to be found to take his place 
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and carry on the work. 
CHAIRMAN COFFEY: 
Mr. Johnston. 


Thank you, 

Are there any other comments on this 
or Mrs. Stevens’ proposition ? 

Mr. McNass: If the matter is taken 
up as to establishing a permanent ex- 
change on some sort of basis, I can 
speak for my library by saying that a 
small service charge of five or ten dol- 
lars a year, or whatever would be con- 
sidered appropriate, would be highly 
acceptable and would be preferable to 
the service charge we are now making 
of ten cents for each item. 

[ think I can go on record as ap- 
proving any arrangement as might be 
made, and possibly every one else here 
would be of the same notion. 

CHAIRMAN Correy: Thank you very 
much, 

Mr. WILLIAM JouUNSTON: Is it your 
idea, Mac, that every library ought to 
be willing to pay $5.00 to the proper 
source every year for the privilege of 
sitting in and keeping this Exchange go- 
ing, and paying whatever has to be paid 
when the exchange is actually effected ? 

Mr. McNasp: I[ am in favor of pay- 
ing on an annual basis rather than to 
pay a service charge for each item for 
so low as ten cents. It is a nuisance to 
pay a ten cent bill, especially when you 
have to run it through a large organiza- 
tion. My reaction was that I think al- 
most every library here is in need of 
some exchanging. 

I know we have a terrific amount of 
material, and we have a lot of holes in 
our collection that we would like to fill 
up. It is difficult to make contact with 
the right person. If we could make an 
easy contact on an easy basis as out- 
lined by Mr. Poldervaart, and do it 
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without the invoice for each transac- 
tion, | think we would come out a good 
deal better. I would like to put myself 
on record for my library as approving 
any arrangement which any committee 
might make for that purpose. 

Mr. CARROLL MORELAND: 
terject what | think? Perhaps if you 
pay $5.00 you are much more likely to 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
exchange. 

CHAIRMAN COFFEY: 

Mr. PoLDERVAART: 


May I in- 


Very good. 

I want to make 
one thing clear. During the last year 
| haven't even attempted to collect those 
ten cent service charges. 

As I said this morning it was a choice 
of not doing anything or trying to mail 
out the slips, so I mailed out the slips 
and I didn’t try to keep a record of 
how many of those went out. The 
5,000-figure is an estimate. 

Is there anyone here from the Indi- 
ana University Law School, Evening 
Division? They had quite a large num- 
her of exchanges, the largest of any in- 
dividual library, and I| thought they 
might mention some value they found. 

Mr. Micnagt S. Pucner: Mr. 
Chairman, the idea is satisfactory as 
far as I am concerned, but I think they 
are going to run into difficulty with 
the librarians in the State of New York. 
Under the law of the State of New 
York, the library is not allowed to pay 
any fee for any advertising or exchang- 
ing. 

CHAIRMAN COFFEY: 
other remarks ? 

The next paper scheduled is my own, 
and I have to preface it with sort of an 
apology. 

When Mr. Price and I first began 
writing about this program, I suggested 


Are there any 
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to him that we devote an hour or two 
to discussion of some of the ordinary 
work-a-day problems that beset every 
law librarian ; and that was our original 
plan, but unfortunately we began to 
work on it so late that again it didn’t 
quite work out, and the topic that I 
suggested is a very humble one, and [ 
have no thought that | am going to tell 
vou anything that you don’t know at all, 
but I know that if Mr. Price were here, 
it would be a provocative paper because 
I know he does not agree with me at all. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Price is laid up 
with a cold, and I hope somebody else 
will tell me what they think about some 
of the points that I suggest here. 

| Mr. Coffey thereupon read his pre- 
pared paper as follows. | 


NON-PROFESSIONAL OR SUB- 
PROFESSIONAL WORK IN 
LAW LIBRARIES 


Hopart R. Corrrey 


Law Librarian of the University of 
Michigan 


Among the other things that one can 
say about library work is that it is 
bound to be made up of duties varying 
widely in character. Some of the duties 
that law librarians and their assistants 
perform involve the exercise of the high- 
est faculties and call for the most thor- 
ough kind of training and experience. 
Other duties call for no profound 
knowledge of the law and little, if any, 
knowledge of library science. In a 
small library where one or two people 
have to do everything, it goes without 
saying that part of the librarian’s time 
must be spent on jobs which are purely 
clerical or even janitorial. This is prob- 
ably inevitable, but inevitable or not, it 
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is wasteful and inefficient. It is not 


only wasteful in money but it is a waste 
of talent and human materials. 

The ratio of these non-professional or 
sub-professional operations must vary, 
of course, from library to library. At 


Michigan, which is the institution I 
know most about, the share of the work 
which requires no formal library science 
training and little knowledge of law is 
at least a third of the total work. 1 
suspect that a careful analysis of each 
job might show that the total work 
which could be performed by people not 
professionally trained would be close 
to one half. 

Far from being annoyed or disturbed 
by having to perform duties below their 
proper level of competence, many library 
employees if left to their own devices 
actually seem to gravitate to the lower 
level. All too many are content, even 
happy, in snipping and pasting or run- 
ning errands. This might not be too 
serious if there were enough trained 
lawyers and technically trained library 
workers to go round. In times of short- 
age, like the present, the library ad- 
ministrator has to see to it that the most 
competent people are given work which 
no one else could do quite so well, and 
that other help is found for the simpler 
operations. 

Among the many library jobs which 
can be satisfactorily performed by in- 
telligent persons without formal tech- 
nical training is collating. I am told 
that many libraries do not bother to col- 
late their books when received, or even 
when they are being re-bound. Some 
do, however, and in these much of the 
collating can be done by people in the 
non-professional group. The same is 
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true of preparation of books for the 
bindery if the work is revised; taking 
care of loose-leaf services, typing cata- 
log cards, plating and stamping and la- 
beling, arrangement of records and 
briefs, preparing vouchers, mending, and 
shelving. I should add to this list refer- 
ence and circulation work in the read- 
ing-room. 

It is my belief that if library jobs 
could be analyzed with greater care we 
should all find that much that we have 
been doing could be done just about as 
well by employees in the lower salary 
ranges; and that ultimately we might 
raise professional salaries without much 
of an increase in the total budget. 

At Michigan, we recruit non-profes- 
sional workers from the group of fac- 
ulty wives, wives of students, and from 
the general body of students. The most 
fertile recruiting ground in Ann Arbor 
Many men need 
to earn a share of their living expenses 
and some, though not all by any means, 
prefer library work to such jobs as 
waiting table and washing dishes. Some 


is the student body. 


people, on the other hand, actually pre- 
fer waiting table, because they say they 
lose less time on such a job. Further, 
they do not need to use their minds 
while washing dishes, whereas library 
work, even the lower levels, requires 
some thought! However that may be, 
in normal times we usually have a good 
list of applicants. During the depres- 
sion the list was very large. During 
the war we had to go out and beg peo- 
ple to work for us, and even then we 
were often short of help. Today appli- 
cations seem just about to keep pace 
with our needs. 
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Classes From Which Non-profes- 
sional Help Can Be Recruited 


In general we try to hire students who 
are headed for the law school, and who 
have a year or two still to go in college. 
lf such students are successful with us 
we then have a prospect of keeping 
them for four or five years, and thus 
getting some dividends from the time 
we have spent on them. Seldom do we 
hire a man in his junior or senior year 
in law school—we shall not have him 
long enough to get dividends on our 
iivestment. 

Financial need has never been our 
criterion in choosing student employees. 
While it is true that the man who is 
entirely on his own and who has to earn 
his whole way through school makes 
the strongest appeal, he is in practice 
our poorest bet. He is too likely to 
drop out of school or fold up just when 
we need him the worst. Our best chance 
is with a man who has an assured in- 
come covering ail but about one quarter 
of his annual expenses. His need will 
he just great enough to induce him to 
stick to his job—but not great enough 
to induce him to drop school altogether, 
or take the next good job that is offered 
him. 

Incidentally, in the old days we never 
employed women students. During the 
war we were forced to hire girls, some 
of them in high school. To our amaze- 
ment they worked out very well, and 
were just as satisfactory as the men 
we had had before. Some of them 
even seemed to have something on the 
men in the matter of a sense of respon- 
sibility. Of late, however, we have had 
few women applicants, and we are drift- 
ing back to an almost all male student 


staff. 
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At the present time most students are 
going through school under the G. I. 
Bill and the number seeking employ- 
ment is not large. Undoubtedly this 
situation will change and we shall again 
have a large group from which we can 
pick the best men. 

Among the things we look for when 
we pick a man is high intelligence and 
good scholarship. Unless a man has 
good prospects of remaining in school 
we won't take a chance. 


Another thing we look for is depend- 
ability. Unless a man takes his obliga- 
tions seriously and feels a sense of re- 
sponsibility to the institution we can- 
not use him. Of course, we run some 
risk when we hire any new person, but 
by and large we have been quite suc- 
cessful in picking men who have made 
good not only in the library but in 
the law school and later in practice. 
We can already point to a group of 
men who have achieved some distinc- 
tion in the practice and on the bench, 
men who got their start with us. 

One idea that we have in catching 
men early in their pre-law course is to 
give those men training in various de- 
partments of the library, so that when 
they reach their last year in law school 
we can use them at the reference desk. 
In practice we cannot always give a 
man the exact sort of training that 
we should prefer. In theory we like 
to start training a man by having him 
shelve books in the reading-room. In 
this way he learns something about the 
conventional sources—the statutes, de- 
cisions, citators, form books, etc. When 
he has had that job for a semester we 
put him in the stacks shelving English 
and American treatises and periodicals. 
Later we let him shelve in international 
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and foreign law. When possible we try 
to give him some experience in the order 
department and some experience in fil- 
ing cards in the public catalog. We also 
like to give a man experience in check- 
ing the offices and carrels so that he 
comes to know the kinds of material a 
particular man is likely to be using. 
With this preliminary training, plus two 
years of law work, a man can do a very 
acceptable job at the reference desk. 
ne of our most difficult jobs at 
Michigan has been to recruit the right 
sort of permanent help for the reference 
department. With us, reference and 
circulation go together. Much of a 
assistant’s time is 


reference spent in 


handing out law reviews and _ student 
treatises. Perhaps a fourth of the time 


may be spent in answering reference 
questions which demand some knowl- 


edge of the law and some knowledge of 





library science—or at least, some knowl- 


edge of library resources. 


Most law graduates and most technically 


our own 
trained librarians would be unwilling 
to remain in this sort of job over a long 
period, and if they were willing we 
should probably be unable to pay them 
enough to hold them. Our solution— 
not a perfect one, by any means—has 
heen to have on the reference staff one 
trained lawyer, another person with 
technical library training, and a number 
of student assistants who have grown 
up with us and who actually know a 
great deal about our collection, a great 
deal about how to find things without 
having had formal instruction in library 
science. 

You may be interested in knowing 
our scale for 


something about wage 


part time help. During the depression 


it dropped as low as 37 cents an hour 
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for a few people. When war broke out 
most students were getting fifty or 
fifty-five cents an hour. Today the 
minimum rate is sixty-five cents, with 
the scale running from sixty-five cents 
to a dollar an hour. I am trying hard 
to get the average wage up to the level 
of the janitors who make ninety cents 
an hour, but it has not been easy to 
persuade the authorities in an educa- 
tional institution that intelligence should 
be paid for. We have, however, made 
a little progress. 

Our part time workers on an hourly 
basis enjoy no sick leave allowances, 
and no vacations with pay unless they 
work half time, which with us means 
19 1/2 hours a week. Since most stu- 
dents do not work continuously through- 
out the year, few ever become eligible 
for vacation allowances. 

The standard working week for stu- 
dents at the moment seems to be about 
14 hours, though some work even less. 
Just a few years ago the standard part 
time week was 20 hours, with a few 
students working as much as 25 hours. 
Today no one seems to feel that he can 
put in so much time. Whether students 
are lazier than formerly or the law 
school work is getting harder | cannot 
say, but it is certain that students now 
insist on working a shorter schedule. 
This means more trouble for the rest of 
us, of course. 

For eighty cents an hour we might, if 
we were lucky, secure a permanent full 
time graduate of a school of library 
science, but such a person would know 
nothing of law, and nothing about our 
collection. We can use such a person 
in a beginning cataloging position and 
for some phases of order work, but for 
many other jobs we can get far more 
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for our money by employing a student 
who has had some law training plus a 
vear or two of practical experience in 
our library. All told, about a third of 
our total salary budget is allocated to 
part time help by the hour. 

There are admittedly real disadvan- 
tages in employing part time help of 
any sort, and real draw-backs to the 
Considerable 
time is spent in interviewing applicants, 
and even more is spent instructing them 


employment of students. 


and supervising their work, especially 
when they first start. Part time help 
requires double or triple office and desk 
Often there is time lost at the 
heginning or end of the hour when a 
student enters or leaves. Frequently 
at our busiest season—examination time 


space. 


a student employee will want to take 
time off. It is hard to refuse him when 
we know that his whole future depends 
on his doing well in his examinations. 
In normal times when summer vacation 
comes the students are likely to pack 
up and leave us. All leave us at the 
end of their law school course. The 
turnover is an annoyance and measur- 
ably cuts down the efficiency of the 
staff. 

Against these disadvantages we must 
place what seem to us certain important 
things on the credit side. In students we 
cet high intelligence—far higher than 
we should get in the average library 
graduate, and immeasurably 
higher than we should get from the 
field. We also get youthful 
energy which is a most important asset. 


school 
clerical 
Some of our students at seventy cents 


an hour do twice as much work as our 
janitors at ninety. 


It must be remem- 
bered that a lot of library work is really 
high class 


janitorial work—shifting 
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books, for example, which we seem 
to do every few weeks or months. 

Another advantage in employing stu- 
dents is easy availability. Profession- 
ally trained lawyers for law library 
work are almost unobtainable except for 
a very few of the more highly paid po- 
Technically trained librarians 
are also hard to come by. When we 
are unfortunate enough to have a va- 
cancy we may have an unfilled position 
for weeks or even months. The sup- 
ply of student help never completely 
fails. We seem always to be able to 
reach out and pull in someone who will 
do a reasonably acceptable job. 


sitions. 


I should have mentioned earlier that 
one key to success in employing stu- 
dents is for the librarian to be able to 
do his own picking and choosing. At 
Michigan we have no library assistant- 
ships which are in the nature of student 
aid projects or prizes. Student help 
will not be very satisfactory in the long 
run if someone outside the library does 
the hiring. 

We employ students on a_ regular 
business basis, and pay them the going 
rate for services performed. We never 
regard a library job as something that 
a student has earned because he made 
good grades in the law school, nor do 
we regard it as a charity. We have no 
snap jobs, and we make sure that there 
are none. The nearest approach to a 
sinecure is a job at the reference desk 
where at certain hours and at certain 
seasons a student may salvage a little 
time for his own work. At one period 
in our history we tried to make desk 
assistants do collating and filing in their 
vacant time, but we never succeeded 
very well in this. linally we gave it up. 
We figure that no one normally gets to 
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the reference desk unless he has put in 
several years of hard work in other po- 
sitions, and that if he has a little leisure 
for his studying he has actually earned 
it in previous years. This bit of leisure, 
which seldom amounts to much, makes 
the desk an attractive spot, and offers 
vounger students some inducement for 
doing good work. 

You may wonder whether we have 
cliscovered any one class of students who 
are regularly more satisfactory than an- 
other. I regret that I have never ar- 
rived at any conclusions on this point. 
We have had Jews, Catholics, Protest- 
native born and foreign born, 
colored and white. 
have occurred, have never been traced 
to membership in a particular group. 


I might 


ants, 
Failures, when they 


They were individual failures. 
mention in passing, however, that some 
of the finest employees we have ever 
had were Japanese-Americans who were 
released from relocation centers. These 
people entered our employ under some- 
thing of a handicap, with the cards 
stacked a little against them. They won 
the respect of their colleagues and made 
a place for themselves that was ab- 
solutely secure. Part of their success, 
[ am sure, was due to the inherent de- 
cency and broad-mindedness of the li- 
brarians on the staff. In my own ex- 
perience | have never met a fairer, de- 
center lot of people than I have met in 
library. work. The attitude of the peo- 
ple on the regular staff affects to a 
marked degree the attitude of the part 
time workers, who quickly take on the 
same feeling of responsibility and de- 
votion to duty shown by those who have 
decided upon librarianship as a career. 
Some students, of course, will cut cor- 
tiers and slight their work, but such 
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cases are unusual. In general they have 
been just as faithful to their jobs as the 
rest of us. 

It would be natural to expect that 
some of these students who have had 
four or five years training in our li- 
brary would decide to take up law li- 
brary work as a profession. Unfortun- 
ately we have never had an example of 
this. Our student staff has never 
furnished a recruiting ground for law 
l:brarianship. 

The students who work for us profit 
not only financially but in many other 
yays—intangible profits hard to mea- 
sure, but certainly of value. Those who 
work for us three or four years and go 
up from the bottom of the ladder know 
more about law books than anyone else 
who graduates from the law school. In 
the past, having worked in the library 
was a recommendation in itself when 
All of our 
students get to be known by the mem- 
bers of the faculty, and personal ac- 
quaintance counts for a great deal when 
it comes to getting recommendations for 


it came to looking for a job. 


a position. The personal associations 
which these student employees form can- 
not but have a real and lasting value. 
Now, | understand that some libraries 
would not employ students under any 
circumstances. I am sure we should all 
be interested in hearing what represen- 
tatives of these libraries have to say. 
In particular, | should like to hear how 
they have solved the problem of getting 
employees at a reasonable wage to do 
the non-professional work of their li- 
braries. [ Applause. | 
CHAIRMAN CoFrEy: Now, Mr. Price 
once said that he couldn't have students 
around. I hoped he would be here to 


rebutt what I said, but he isn’t. Per- 
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haps one of the others here would be 
willing to spend a moment, telling you 
how they solved the problem of help 
for non-professional and sub-profes- 
sional jobs in the library. 
Mr. STANLEY WEsT: 
to Columbia in February there were 
several law students working at night. 
| wanted to ask you about that. Both 
of the desks, the one in the main read- 
ing room and the other up in the little 
supplementary reading room were su- 


When | went 


pervised by law students. 
CHAIRMAN CorrEy: How did they 
vet along, Mr. West ? 


Mr. West: The smaller reading 
room was, | think, handled quite satis- 
factorily. The main reading room 


wasn't and still isn’t, but I think prob- 
ably Mr. Price’s problem is different. 
\Ve will say Columbia’s problem is dif- 
ferent from Michigan’s because the at- 
torney’s downtown come up frequently 
in the evenings, and usually the students 
are not able to give the kind of service 
they need. In fact, as you probably 
know, | have been in two other law 
libraries and 1 felt I knew something 
about legal reference work, but I just 
don’t go to the telephone now or to the 
reference desk with a feeling of con- 
fidence. 

If the telephone rings vou can bet it 
is going to be a difficult question. It 
isn't going to be something that you just 
assume that you can answer. 

And the same is true at night. Peopie 
come up to get German references, or 
'rench references, or Egyptian legal 
periodicals, and the average law student 
is just lost and he is forced to say: 
“Well, come tomorrow,” or something 
like that. 
| think probably where Mr. Price got 
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the feeling that the students couldn't 
handle it was for that reason. That is, 
our reference desk. 

Now, you mentioned some of the 
other things about, we will say, in the 
sub-professional work. Much of it, | 
should say all of the preparation, all of 
the binding work, and a good deal of 
the order work and claim work is done 
by non-professional people at Columbia. 

lor reference work—which is Mar- 
garet Hall’s job, and it takes somebody 
like Margaret Hall to handle it—we 
have a professional librarian and we are 
getting a professional assistant to Miss 
Hall. 

The chief of circularization is a pro- 
fessional person, but people working 
under his supervision are not profes- 
sional. 

CHAIRMAN COFFEY : 
have someone there during most of the 
day and night who is competent to 


But you aim to 


answer questions ? 

Mr. West: Yes, sir. 

Mr. MoreLanp: May I say that | 
think you are quite right in your analy- 
sis of the amount of time that is devoted 
to non-professional work? And I have 
a feeling that perhaps all librarians have 
made an error in stressing the necessity 
for professionally trained people to man 
their staff. 1 think disregarding en- 
tirely the amount of routine work that 
anyone with an ordinary amount of in- 
telligence can do, we all should examine 
eur staffs and find out whether or not 
someone is doing work that is really be- 


low his capacity. 

Now, I haven’t been given the posi- 
tion, except an honorary one, of parlia- 
mentarian of this meeting, and | would 
like to ask at this point whether we can 
reconsider a former paper? 


I would 
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like to make one suggestion with regard 
to salaries. 

CHAIRMAN CorFey: Yes; | think 
that is thoroughly proper. 

Mr. Morecanp: Mr. Hill placed me 
in a more or less embarrassing position 
by suggesting that the law school li- 
braries see to it that all the law librarians 
be given the rank of professors, which 
obviously brings with it an increase in 
salary. 

Since | am now an assistant profes- 
sor this places me on the same side as 
Mr. Hill unless I disagree. Obviously, 
| don’t disagree, but I think there is 
something else that might be said: that 
it is important to raise salaries and I 
suppose that is our aim, but the law 
schools are not the only ones who must 
bear the burden. 

I would say that it is the obligation of 
every librarian whatever the character 
of his library may be, to see to it that 
his salaries are increased from the low- 
est to the highest, and so far as I can 
see, no progress will be made in raising 
salaries if you use as your criterion the 
average salary for that given position. 

CHAIRMAN Correy: You are ab- 
[ think Mr. 
Stern was quite right in his paper in 
library 


solutely right about that. 
attempting to compare law 
salaries with comparable work outside, 
not only in libraries of other kinds, but 
in municipal and state work. Those 
comparisons are always very difficult 
and it little hard to know 
whether your conclusions are valid or 


seems a 


not, but something of that sort must be 
done. 

As Mr. Moreland says, you can't get 
anywhere by merely finding out what 
the average in our own profession is. 


Are there any other remarks? I am 
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willing to go back to 
we had this morning. As I told you, I 
regretted very much pushing the dis- 
cussion along. 

Mr. Moretann: Oh, yes, about state 
libraries; what would you say was the 
ratio of clerical help rather than, call 
it sub-professional or student clerical, 
to professional help in state libraries ? 

You said you thought there should be 
one-third the number of sub-profes- 
clerical to professionally 
How many non-profes- 


sional or 
trained staffs. 
sional or clerical staff members do you 
think there should be in a state or bar 
library ? 

CHAIRMAN Correy: I am not really 
familiar, either with a state or bar li- 
brary, having never worked in either, 
but it would astonish me very much if 
you did not find that one-half of the 
work in those institutions could not be 
performed by intelligent people without 
either law training or library science 
training. 

Some of you people are from those 
and know about them 
I can speak only for one law 


libraries more 
than [ do. 
school library with which | am familiar. 

Mr. McNasp: Mr. Chairman, speak- 
ing for my own library, we have a staff 
of six at the Chicago Bar Association 
Library, and outside of myself there is 
no one in the library who has had any 
formal training at all. 

The six include two who are part time 
and are law students. One of them is 
taking courses at night. The other is 
taking courses in the afternoon so we 
switch them around and it really makes 
just one full time employee. For our li- 
brary that is an experiment—we have 
never tried that before—but up to the 
present time | am very well satisfied 
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with it, and I can vouch for Mr. Cof- 
fey’s remarks as to the intelligence and 
the eagerness of the younger law stu- 
dent. What they will do when they get 
into the second and third years, | don't 
know: I have yet to find out. The rest 
of our staff would be classified as sub- 
professional ; that is, they have had no 
training either in iaw or in library sci- 
ence, but I can say that we do a fairly 
satisfactory job. Of course, | have had 
law training, and | have also had library 
science training. I find the task of 
supervising such a group with the mul- 
titude of duties I have, means I have 
to keep myself right on them all the 
time, but I don’t feel that we would be 
justified in hiring too many professional 
people for a library of our size or use. 
| think we are able to carry on rather 
successfully with the type of help we 
have. 

Talking about sub-professional help 
in libraries, I also happen to be on the 
Union Catalogue, which is located in 
\lr. Johnston’s library, the Chicago 
Law Institute. That is, I think, the 
only Union Law Catalogue that has ever 
Leen attempted, and it was started at 
the instance and with the aid of the 
W.P.A. T doubt whether you can go 
much lower in sub-professional help 
than the W.P.A. 

Some of those people were ex-truck 
drivers and some of them were ex- 
butchers, and some of them were clerks, 
and a few of them knew how to read 
and write. I had nothing to do with it 
until they had been working about a 
year and a half, when they began to get 
stumped on some of the more difficult 
entries and would call in the supervi- 
| was very much amazed at the 


SOrTS, 


kind and quality of work that had been 
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done, and all of you who have had any 
experience with catalogs will realize 
what a difficult task it is to make a 
good catalog. Of course they did have 
their limitations, and there was a per- 
centage of the catalogs they were not 
able to properly edit, but up to the point 
they went they did a creditable job. If 
that could be done with no trained su- 
pervision—the supervisors learned as 
they went along—I think most of us 
could learn to run a library intelligently 


with untrained help. 
have one comment to 
make along that line, and that is not to 
keep untrained help too long if they 
don’t show a sufficient amount of in- 


I can cite 


However, | 


terest to study and to learn. 
quite a few instances—and I won’t—of 
libraries that have untrained help that 
has been with them quite a while. I 
think it is a rather unsatisfactory per- 
sonnel problem that you have. You 
are not able to pay them enough to 
satisfy them and they are continually 
dissatisfied with what they get. It 
would be a favor to them and a favor 
to us if, when you get permanent help 
of the sub-professional nature, you keep 
them long enough to find out whether 
or not they are going to be really in- 
terested. Then them to take 
some training rather than to keep them 


induce 


on the job as a janitor’s job, because 
from my own experience—and I have 
worked in three different libraries now 
—I think library work is about the 
worse thing you can possibly be in un- 
less you are interested in it. If you 
are interested in it I can’t think of any 
nicer or finer place to work than a law 
library. You transmit that 
feeling to your help, and if vou can't do 


have to 


it, my suggestion would be to replace 
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them, where you can, because that will 
be reflected in the service that you give 
to your patrons. 

CHAIRMAN Correy: Thank you. 
Any more comments ? 

Mrs. KEELER: I don’t know whether 
you might term me naive, or whether 
this remark would be welcome, but af- 
ter 20 years, first as a student assistant 
in a law library, then as a part time as- 
sistant, and then finally as a full time 
assistant, and now as librarian, the 
thought always comes home first that 
somewhere early in my career | saw 
that librarians had as part of their 
motto the word, “Service.” 

Now, when you have a limited appro- 
priation and you know that definitely 
you must service your clientele, it 
doesn’t make much difference to you 
whether or not you get your pay raised 
to a certain level that other executives 
have in like capacities. You still must 
serve on that same appropriation. 

CHAIRMAN Correy: I think that is 
quite true, but there always is this prob- 
lem about getting an appropriation 
raised. 

Mrs. Keecer: It takes a legislative 
act in our case. 

CHAIRMAN CoFFEY: Oh, yes; in 
your case that is even harder than work- 
ing through a Board of Regents, per- 
haps, but I find in the institution that 
| come from that the regents can al- 
ways get the money for things if they 
want to. It takes a lot of talking and 
a lot of pressure sometimes I know. 

Are there any more comments? 

Mr. Marke: We have found at the 
New York University that the employ- 
ment of part time student assistants has 
been very unsatisfactory. Especially is 
that true of law students. 
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The law student, as a rule, is much 
pressed for time and is interested in 
doing his own work. As you have said, 
it is important for him to pass his ex 
aminations, and he is constantly keep- 
ing that in mind when he is employed at 
the law library desk. Then again there 
is a tendency on his part to have his 
favorite law students. He has to main 
tain his air of being a good fellow and 
he can’t very well refuse certain books 
which are restricted in use to an hour 
or two due to the tremendous demand, 
and he will try to help out his friends in 
that respect. 

Another fault with part time help is 
the great loss in continuity of work. 
If he has to be there at one o'clock he 
will get there just about one o'clock; 
then he has to prepare himself for work. 
Then he has to prepare himself to leave 
at three or four. For that reason, it is 
unsatisfactory. As a matter of fact we 
have found it to our advantage to have 
two professional reference assistants at 
our law library desk at all times; that 
is, from nine o’clock in the morning 
until eleven. At night we do use a stu- 
dent, because we have found the intel- 
ligent undergraduate can take care of 
that. We have attempted to get under- 
graduate students, and right now we 
are experimenting with a new program. 
We persuaded the administration to 
give us an allowance for four full time 
student assistants; that is, 35 hours a 
week, and we pay them $90.00 a month 
to start, and in addition they obtain 
additional credit at the school in the 
form of tuition to the amount of about 
$300.00 which is of great value to them, 
and we have attracted the mature under- 
graduate. Usually he is a veteran who 
has some allowance’ from the govern- 
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ment and is willing to work 35 hours 
a week, and he does manage to do his 
studies as well. Right now I have a 
music student who is doing excellent 
work at law desk. He is not 
answering reference questions, that is 
true, but he does everything else that 


our 


is necessary, and he knows where the 
hooks are located and he can help to 
vreat advantage. 

As Mr. West has said, when that 
telephone rings, it usually has a person 
at the other end who is much interested 
in getting an answer to a problem which 
he couldn't find himself, and you want 
a reference assistant there to handle 
such a question. 

CHAIRMAN CorrEy: Thank you, Mr. 
larke. Any further comments before 
we pass on to the next? 

Mr. Morse: I would just like to ask 
what benefits you think you are getting 
in the library by your part time stu- 
dents as opposed to full time employees ? 
it seems to me that the library would 
he much better off if they would hire 
one of these janitors at 90 cents an hour 
ina full time basis, from the point of 
view of accomplishment in the library. 
| feel like Miles Price and some of the 
others here regarding students. We 
are definitely all for them and want 
to help them in every way we can, but 
we find when we do employ them on 
a part-time basis, we are taking over 
their personal problems and we are 
very quickly buried under an avalanche 
of their heartaches and all. From the 
point of view of accomplishment we 
have about come to the conclusion a 
full time employee is much better in 
the library and, therefore, with the sal- 
ary ranges that [ have heard in our law 
libraries, if you can pay part time em- 
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ployees from 70 cents to say 90 cents 
or a dollar an hour, that amount is 
nearly $2,500 a year. 

CHAIRMAN COFFEY: No; it is much 
less. 

Mr. Morse: Well, it is if you count 
an eight hour day. 

CHAIRMAN CorFFEY: The standard 
work week is 39 hours, which makes, 
with a month’s vacation, about 2,000 
hours a year, and if you pay as much 
as a dollar an hour—which very few 
libraries do—that would be $2,000. 

Mr. Morse: Well, now, I daresay 
that some people here would be inter- 
ested in a full time position at $2,000 
from that point of view. 

I speak of that because of the oppor- 
tunity to work in a library such as 
yours where you would have a real op- 
portunity to be in a fine organization 
and to step up from there after a train- 
It seems to me that the 
law librarians would welcome an oppor- 
tunity like that. The 
ployees leave you so quickly after they 
begin that you are always going back- 
ward. 


ing period, 


student em- 


It seems to me you are on a 
treadmill and you are not moving for- 
ward. 

| am all for helping the students. I 
certainly am very interested in their 
problems and | do all I can to help 
them. Some of their cases are defi- 
nitely needy ones, but I still tend to- 
ward the permanent side of employ- 
ment in the progress of the law library ; 
that is our experience. 

CHAIRMAN CorFEy: Thank you 
very much, Mr. Morse, for this com- 
ment. 

| think you are quite right on most 
points. So far as substituting the jani- 
torial class for our student employees, 
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that | could never do because there is 
no excess of janitors, and they are 
really of a very low grade mentally. 
| couldn't use them at all.. We can 
scarcely use them for janitor work much 
less for working with the books. But 
as for people with training and an in- 
terest in library work who want to go 
on in the profession, | frankly would 
very much prefer them. I would pre- 
fer a person for seven hours a day to 
one who could only work an hour and 
a half or two hours, but for many years, 
we just haven't found them. 

| think our great problem really has 
been a matter of supply. 

Now we have a report this after- 
noon from Mr. Roalfe. It is a report 
from the Joint Committee on Coopera- 
tion between the Association of Ameri- 
can Law Schools and the American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries. 

| Mr. Roalfe thereupon read his re- 
port as follows. | 


REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMIT- 

TEE ON COOPERATION BETWEEN 

THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 

LAW SCHOOLS AND THE AMER- 

ICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LI- 
BRARIES 


In the last annual report it was stated 
that it was the hope of the Committee 
that before another year came to an 
end it would be possible to renew the 
active program of this Committee, a 
program which has necessarily been 
more or less in abeyance during the war. 
It is now a pleasure to report that it 
has been possible for the Committee 
to revive its more active program and 
that as a first step the present situa- 
tion has been carefully canvassed in 
order to determine to what particular 
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problems its attention should first be 


directed. It has, however, not as yet 
heen possible to bring any specific un- 
dertaking to a successful conclusion, and 
this report is, therefore, confined to 
a brief outline of the several matters 
which the Committee now has under 
consideration. These may be sum- 
marized as follows. 


1. Manual for Small Law School 
Libraries 


The preparation of a manual con- 
taining information which, it is believed, 
will be useful both to persons making 
inspections of law school libraries and 
to the librarians of the smaller law 
school libraries was first projected sev- 
eral years ago, but it was impracticable 
to take any affirmative action during 
the war. However, plans are now being 
made to give this matter specific atten- 
tion, and Miss Helen Hargrave, a mem- 
ber of the Committee, has generously 
assumed the responsibility of carrying 
this undertaking forward to a success- 
ful conclusion. In this, she will, of 
course, receive the active collaboration 
of other members of the Committee. 


2. List of Treatises For Small Law 
School Libraries 


A list of treatises for the use of 
those interested in developing — the 
smaller law school libraries was pre- 
pared by Mrs. Bernita J. Davies (then 
Mrs. Bernita J. Long) in 1942 and ap- 
peared in Volume 35 of the Law Library 
Journal at page 233.' The Committee 
now proposes to bring this information 
dlown-to-date, either by the publication 
of a supplement or a revised list, in 


'For a similar but more comprehensive list 
published at an earlier date, see Moylan, Selected 
List of Books for the Small Law School Library, 
32 L. Lis. J. 399, 9 Am. Scutoor Rev. 469 (1939). 
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order to give effect to the conclusion 
that it 
to have such a list kept reasonably 


of the Committee is desirable 


down-to-date. Mrs. Bernita J. Davies, 
who is a member of the Committee, has 
undertaken to prepare such a supple- 
ment or such a revised list, and it is 
hoped that this will be available for pub- 
lication in the not distant future. 


3. Article Supplementing Inter- 
pretations 


\s has been pointed out in prior re- 
ports, the interpretations to the library 
requirements of the Articles of Associa- 
the American 
law Schools, prepared and submitted 


tions of \ssociation of 
hy this Committee, have been approved 
“in principle” by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association of American 
law Schools, and it has recommended 
that they be used as guides when ap- 
plying such provisions of the Articles 
to the libraries of the several member 
-chools. In order to make them avail- 
able the Association of American Law 
Schools has published these interpreta- 
tions in its 1943 Handbook at page 275. 

\s would be expected, many ques- 
tions have arisen both as to how the 
(ommittee proceeded in the preparation 
of these interpretations and as to the 
bases upon which its conclusions were 
predicated. It has, therefore, seemed 
to the Committee that it would be de- 
sirable to supplement these interpreta- 
tions by an article to serve as a medium 
for a fuller explanation of the limita- 
tions under which the Committee work- 
ed, of the objectives it had in mind and 
of the bases upon which the various con- 
clusions were predicated. Since the 
the Committee is more 
thoroughly familiar with these various 


Chairman of 
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considerations than any other member 
of the Committee he has undertaken to 
prepare such an article, and it is hoped 
that it will also be possible to carry this 
undertaking through to completion in 
the not distant future. 


4. Other Matters 


Although 
consideration to several other matters, 


the Committee is giving 


its plans as to such matters have not 
heen sufficiently developed to warrant 
discussion at this time. The Committee 
has no recommendations to submit this 
year, and, as will be observed, none of 
the matters discussed above require spe- 
cific action by the Association as a 
whole. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JEAN ASHMAN 
BERNITA J. DAVIES 
Martian GOULD GALLAGHER 
HELEN HARGRAVE 
EKLpon R. JAMES 
ALFRED A, MorRISON 
Lewis W. Morse 
HELEN NEWMAN 
Mires ©. Price 
Layton B. REGISTER 
THEODORE A, SMEDLEY 
Henry FE, SprRINGMEYER 
SAMUEL E. THORNE 
Witttam R. Roatre, Chairman 
Mr. RoaLtre: Mr. Coffey, may we 
move the acceptance of the report in the 
absence of the President ? 
CHAIRMAN CorFEy: I believe so. 
Mr. Price has asked me to preside. 
Mr. Roatre: Then I move that the 
report be accepted and filed. 
Mr. Rices: I second the motion. 
CHAIRMAN COFFEY: Any discussion. 
All in favor say “Aye.” Contrary, 
the same. 
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The motion is carried, and the re- 
port is received and will be filed. 

CHAIRMAN Correy: I am sure if 
Mr. Price were here he would remind 
you again of the dinner tonight, which 
is to be at six-thirty. Il am sure he 
wants you all to be on time. 
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Is there anything further you would 
like to bring before the session before 
we close? If not, the meeting will stand 
adjourned until tomorrow morning. 

|The meeting adjourned at four-fif- 


teen o'clock. | 





THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


TUESDAY EVENING—JUNE 25, 1946 


The Thirty-Ninth Annual Banquet of 
the American Association of Law Li- 
braries was held in the Chase Club of 
the Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, 
with Oscar C. Orman presiding as 
Toastmaster. Mr. Gamble Jordan, Law 
Librarian of the Law Library Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, gave “Greetings” to 
his many friends in the Association. 

The principal address was delivered 
by Joseph A. McClain, Jr., formerly 
Dean of the Law School of Washington 
University and now General Counsel of 
the Wabash Railroad. 

| Mr. McClain spoke as follows. | 


THE NECESSITY OF A CAPABLE 
BAR IN A DEMOCRACY 


JosepH A. McCain, Jr. 
General Counsel of the Wabash Railroad 


In keeping with this story you could 
have assigned me almost any title and 
| would have probably ended up talking 
about the legal profession and the im- 





portance of insuring that our nation 
and society be served by a well trained 
and capable bar. 

My sixteen years of law teaching in 
four schools and the four years I have 
served since that time on the Section of 
Legal Education and Admissions to the 
ar of the American Bar Association, 
would almost inevitably produce such a 
subject. 

After all, it seems clear to me that 
every law library—bar, university, state, 
county or otherwise—is directly affected 
as to its welfare and functioning by the 
quality and calibre of the legal profes- 
Only a broadly trained and edu- 
cated bar can have the vision and in- 
terest necessary to recognize and ap- 
preciate the fundamental importance of 
adequate library facilities and service, 
both to legal education and to the actual 
work of the profession. All too fre- 
quently I have found lawyers of some 
prominence in their communities who 
did not have the faintest conception of 


sion. 
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the need for adequate library facilities 
or of the importance and value of sound 
legal research made possible by such 
facilities. This attitude or lack of 
understanding has been, in turn, re- 
tlected by others in a position to further 
education and research, and is, in my 
upinion, partly responsible for the lack 
of support for legal education and legal 
research. 

Those in the field of legal education 
and research are faced with the prob- 
lem that it is more difficult to secure 
funds from foundations and individual 
donors for legal education than for al- 
most any other branch of education. 
it is well-nigh impossible to interest the 
large educational foundations, whose 
purses have rightfully been opened in a 
liberal manner to the natural sciences 
and to medical education, in support of 
legal education and legal research. The 
same difficulty obtains, in part at least, 
| am told, with respect to the social 
sciences in general. At first blush, 
some may draw one of two conclusions 
irom this attitude of non-support, 
namely, either that legal education is 
not important enough to be aided, or 
that something is wrong with the way 
in which it is being conducted. Either 
conclusion would be entirely unjusti- 
fied, and we must look further to find 
the true reason for this lack of support. 

I want to make it clear that | have no 
quarrel with the support of natural sci- 
ence research and medical education. 
cach has deserved all that it has re- 
ceived and will need more in the future. 
| do deny, however, that either has a 
better claim to assistance than the field 
of law. As to the question of relative 
importance, no one would deny the de- 
sirability of technological and scientific 
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advances or the desirability of earnestly 
seeking every contribution to public 
health that can be obtained from modern 
science. [ut isn't it possible for a na- 
tion to be well advanced in technology 
and in medical science and yet have de- 
plorable conditions because of the ab- 
in its social and governmental 
of the institutions and rights 
which a well-rounded legal system is 
designed to secure? A brief glance at 
the totalitarian governments of Europe 
suffice, | think, to answer this 
question. One of the first things a dic- 
tator does is to liquidate independent 
courts and the legal profession, and 
while some people in this country might 
at times wish lawyers could be liqui- 
dated, I fear the result would not be 
to their liking. 

Whether one likes lawyers or not, or 
is inclined to question whether they 
should have played such important roles 
in our government as legislators, execu- 
tives, administrators, judges and prac- 
titioners, the fact remains, nevertheless, 


sence 
order 


will 


that in this country they have histori- 
cally played a predominant role in shap- 
ing and developing our institutions and 
will, apparently, continue to do so in 
the future—at least so long as we have 
a democracy. 

The sociologist, the political scientist 
and the economist may sound 
plans for coping with the complex prob- 
lems arising from our social order, and 
yet, unless these plans can be trans- 
lated effectively into our legal and eco- 
nomic order with the aid of an under- 
standing and broadly trained bar, such 
plans will accomplish little in practical 
results. It is obvious that the bar of 
this country as to quality and personnel 
is directly dependent upon the sources 
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from which it comes, namely, the law 
schools, and hence the importance that 
our centers of legal education be care- 
fully developed so as to produce lawyers 
of the broadest possible training, cap- 
able of fulfilling their responsibilities in 
the present social order. 

The chief reason, in my opinion, for 
the lack of support for a higher type of 
legal education, is that the values to 
he obtained are not concrete and tang- 
ible, and, therefore, do not have the 
same powerful appeal as, say, the values 
that are forthcoming from the field of 
The 


American businessman, however, would 


physical and chemical research. 


do well to reflect upon what it would 
be worth to have marvelous technologi- 
cal and material advances if the social 
and legal order in which his business 
operates is basically unsound. In such 
event, the question raised by St. Mark— 
“For what shall it profit a man, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul?” would have immediate hu- 
man application in our economic and 
social life as was all too true only re- 
cently in countries such as Germany and 
Italy which discarded any system of 
justice worthy of the name. 

While I would not claim for one mo- 
ment that the lawyer can or should bear 
the full responsibility for all improve- 
ments along these lines, it is nevertheless 
true that the legal profession does bear 
a heavy responsibility in this respect. 
Therefore, I say it is encouraging to see 
interest manifested in promoting legal 
education and legal research, whether it 
be in the form of improved equipment, 
library facilities, faculty personnel or in 
other respects. The values to be de- 


rived may not be as visible and tangible 
as in some other fields of education, but 
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such lack of concreteness has nothing 
to do with the ultimate value for society 
of the results to be achieved. 

| subscribe fully to the estimate of 
the legal profession made over a century 
ago by that discerning critic of America, 
DeTocqueville, who said in his classic 
work, Democracy in America: 

“In visiting the Americans and in 
studying their laws we perceive that the 
authority they have entrusted to mem- 
bers of the legal profession, and the in- 
fluence which these individuals exercise 
in the Government, is the most powerful 
existing security against the excesses of 
democracy. . The profession of the 
law is the only aristocratic element 
which can be amalgamated without vio- 
lence with the natural elements of dem- 
ocracy, and which can be advantage- 
ously and permanently combined with 
them. I am not unacquainted with the 
defects which are inherent in the charac- 
ter of that body of men; but without 
this admixture of lawyer-like sobriety 
with the democratic principle, | ques- 
tion whether democratic institutions 
could long be maintained, and | cannot 
believe that a republic could subsist at 
the present time if the influence of law- 
yers in public business did not increase 
in proportion to the power of the peo- 
ple. 


9 


If this be true, then it certainly is of 
the greatest importance that the most 
highly trained and capable bar possible 
be developed. Since I believe that the 
development of such a bar is directly 
dependent on the sources from which it 
comes, the law schools, I therefore feel 
that it is of first importance to our 
society that our centers of legal educa- 
tion be carefully and adequately de- 
veloped so as to produce lawyers of the 
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broadest possible training, and further, 
that both the profession and the public 
should insist upon standards for admis- 
sion to the bar which will insure that 
those who enter the profession are cap- 
able of discharging its responsibilities 
in the public interest. 

All of you know of the fine contribu- 
tion towards these ends that has been 
made by the American Bar Association 
since it first recommended to the states 
in 1921—tunder the leadership of Elihu 
Koot—that a minimum of five years of 
university training be adopted as a pre- 
requisite for admission to the bar. At 
that time only one state—Kansas—had 
such a requirement, but at the outbreak 
of the war in 1941 forty-three states 
liad adopted these standards in sub- 
stance. This is a splendid record of 
progress, but much remains to be done, 
and I would like to invite your atten- 
tion to two problems now confronting 
our Section of Legal Education and Ad- 
missions to the Bar, and solicit your as- 
sistance and support in carrying out our 
program in the critical years ahead. 

We have just passed through a war 
period that brought the law schools of 
this country to the brink of disaster. 
l‘ortunately, they have been able to 
struggle through this period and now 
are functioning in a normal way again. 
Unfortunately, however, there now ap- 
pears a challenge to the continued main- 
tenance of minimum educational stand- 
ards for admission to the bar which has 
far greater potentialities for grave and 
irreparable harm than the exigencies of 
war itself. 

This danger comes through the de- 
mand that we should waive or substan- 
tially modify our standards for bar ad- 
mission for those veterans who may de- 
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sire to enter the profession of law, 
whether they be qualified or not. 

Several states have waived the taking 
of a bar examination by returning vet- 
erans who have graduated from an ap- 
proved law school. The states of New 
Jersey, Maine and Tennessee have re- 
cently by statute or court action changed 
their requirements for admission to bar 
examinations with the practical effect 
that the 2-year pre-legal college require- 
ment is waived for veterans. 

We of the Section believe that this 
tendency to permit veterans to practice 
law whether qualified or not is not a 
service or benefit to them, but rather is 
a distinct disservice, and will result only 
in failure and disappointment to them 
later in life—regardless of the good mo- 
tive that prompts such desire for relaxa- 
tion of standards. 

In addition, the profession of law and 
the public interest are also involved in 
high degree. Never has the need been 
more imperative for the lawyer to be as 
broadly trained as is required today. 
The day of a relatively simple political 
and economic structure that would per- 
mit the lawyer to solve most of his le- 
gal problems by fairly simple rules, is 
gone forever. 





This attitude does not mean that we 
are not sympathetic to the veteran, nor 
that we have not done anything towards 
assisting him to enter the legal profes- 
sion if he so desires. Our Section and 
the approved law schools have been 
keenly aware of the need for doing all 
that is possible towards making special 
provision in favor of the veteran who 
desires to begin or resume his training 
for the practice of law. 

There seems to be no disposition on 
the part of any group to reduce the edu- 
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cational period for professions other 
than law—such as dentistry or medi- 
cine—nor, for that matter, has there 
been action which would shorten the 
period of time required to be served by 
an apprentice before he becomes a 
skilled tradesman. It would seem clear 
that the reasoning which supports the 
maintenance of standards in the other 
professions is equally applicable to the 
law. 

If this war has taught us any les- 
sons, as it should have, one of these 
certainly is that only by creating a 
sound national and international legal 
order founded upon principles of jus- 
tice and equity can civilization hope to 
survive and go forward. A legal sys- 
tem can rise no higher than the stand- 
ards and ideals of the members of the 
profession whose special duty it is to 
assist in improving the system and 
maintaining its standards. 

The truth of the matter is that in- 
stead of relaxing standards, we must 
go forward in the next few years in an 
intelligent effort to improve both the 
quantity and quality of training now 
required to enter the legal profession, 
and we must make special effort to 
weigh and determine the functions that 
the lawyer is performing and should 
perform in our present and future so- 
cial order, and then shape our program 
of training towards equipping men and 
women adequately and efficiently to 
perform these functions. [Applause. | 

In this connection I wish to invite 
your attention to a second problem now 
before our Section and that has to do 
with a proposed comprehensive study 
of the legal profession and of legal 
education. 

During the war years the Council of 
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our Section was able to give a great 
deal of consideration to what ought to 
be done in the post-war period towards 
improving legal education and enabling 
the lawyer of the future more ade- 
quately to discharge his obligation to 
his clients and to the public. At first 
our emphasis in thinking was upon a 
thoroughgoing study of legal education 
as such, but in the later stages of our 
planning and thinking we decided that 
the emphasis should first be placed up- 
on a study of the legal profession itself 
with legal education included of course. 

What the Council now proposes is a 
study of the place and function of the 
legal profession in a democratic so- 
ciety. What does the lawyer do? What 
are his potentialities for service? Can 
the American people dispense with his 
Is it essential to the endur- 
ance of a democratic form of govern- 


services ? 


ment and of a free people that the serv- 
ices of a highly trained bar and the tri- 
bunals of an independent judiciary be 
ever available to the members of that 
society? These are not idle questions. 
They have been expressed again and 
again from ancient to modern times and 
with articulate emphasis in recent years. 
We as lawyers should want to know the 
answers. Those who are devoting 
themselves to legal education, if they 
are to develop enlightened and pur- 
poseful programs, should have the 
answers, and the American public 
should have them. 


This proposed study is now in tenta- 
tive form and has been approved in gen- 
eral by the Board of Governors of the 
American Bar Association, and will of- 
ficially come before the House of Dele- 
gates of the Association for action at 
the coming meeting on July 1-3. 














We believe that this proposed study 
will be, if undertaken, one of the most 
significant things in the history of our 
profession in this country. If properly 
done, it should provide legal education 
with a more common set of objectives 
than has obtained in the past, and while 
exposing no doubt some of the lacks of 
the profession, it will, it is believed, 
give the American ‘public for the first 
time a true picture of the role and 
function that the legal profession holds 


in our society. 


The proposed study is an ambitious 
one. It will require considerable time 
and money if it is to be done properly 
along the lines, say, of the Flexner 
study of medical education or of the 
Myrdal study of the Negro in America. 
This last study cost $287,000. 
heen estimated that our proposed study 
would cost at least $150,000, and cer- 


It has 


tainly it will require two or three years 
to execute. It should not be rushed, 
and deliberation and objectivity are es- 


sential if the study is to be worth while. 


lf the study is to be significant it 
means that the directing head and _ his 
staff must be of the highest calibre. 
The director and his staff will need to 
have a capacity for basic and creative 
thinking. Unless the study is pene- 
tratingly objective, it is not likely to 
accomplish much. It will be just an- 
other survey. But given personnel with 
capacity for fundamental thinking about 
American law, lawyers and legal edu- 
cation, the study may bring extremely 
worth while results, especially if it is 
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intelligently and fearlessly used after it 


is made. 


We have assurance that the Carnegie 
Corporation in New York is willing to 
jointly finance this undertaking with 
the American Bar Association, and we 
are extremely hopeful that after the 
coming meeting of the House of Dele- 
gates we shall be able to begin the pro- 
cess of selecting a staff and getting the 


project underway. 


You as law librarians will un- 
doubtedly be called upon if the study is 
undertaken to cooperate in many ways, 
and | am sure that you can be of real 
value in assisting in the successful prose- 


cution of the study. 


Perhaps it is not too much to hope 
that with the results which may be ob- 
tained from such study we can partially 
remedy the first difficulty that I re- 
ferred to tonight, the lack of interest 
by foundations and donors in giving 
with equal liberality towards legal edu- 
cation and legal research as they do in 
Be- 


cause certainly such a study should 


many other fields of endeavor. 


show the importance and essentiality of 
lawyers and an independent judiciary 
in a free society, and should enable the 
profession to gain the necessary sup- 
port for insuring that its members be 
trained and prepared, both in the uni- 
versity and afterwards, so as to be able 
adequately to meet the important re- 
sponsibilities which it is believed they 
must discharge in a democratic society. 
| Applause. ] 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION—JUNE 26, 1946 


The meeting was called to order at 
ten o'clock by President Price. 

PRESIDENT Price: I am going to 
start off this morning with some re- 


ports. Then we will have the principal 


paper of the morning by Dr. Chute. 


The first report is that of the Com- 
mittee on Cooperation with State Li- 
braries, Arie Poldervaart, Chairman. 
Mr. Poldervaart. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON COOPERATION WITH 
STATE LIBRARIES 


As an initial step in preparation of 
this report, each member of your com- 
mittee put in writing his ideas concern- 
ing the scope of the subject of “Co- 
operation with State Libraries.” Upon 
summarizing these impressions it be- 
came apparent that the members’ con- 
ception as to what this field of coopera- 
tion covers is quite varied. It appears, 
however, that, taking an over-all view 
of the matter, the spheres of coopera- 
tion are two fold: first, there is a field 
for greater cooperation by the law li- 
braries with the state libraries within 
the same state ; secondly, there is a field 
for extensive interstate cooperation of 
the law libraries with the state library 
or state library agencies throughout the 
United States and, perhaps Canada and 
other countries. 

Cooperation between a state law li- 
brary and the other state libraries with- 
in the same state can be effectuated in 
numerous ways. Some of those speci- 
fically mentioned by committee mem- 
bers are outlined herewith. 

Correlation of material in the various 
libraries to avoid unnecessary duplica- 


tion of little used materials is an im- 
portant field for cooperation in the in- 
terest of conserving valuable shelving 
space as well as greater convenience to 
the library user. To illustrate, there 
are instances in which a general state 
library has in its collection scarce or 
valuable early session laws of the parti- 
cular state; the law library may not 
have all of these, though it has others 
which are not found in the general li- 
brary’s collection. For the benefit of 
those who may use library facilities, it 
would appear that some interchange of 
materials might well be effected, where- 
by law books are turned over to the law 
library and the latter in turn transferred 
non-legal materials which are “out of 
place” in the law library to the general 
state library where they can serve a 
more useful purpose. In cases where 
such a general readjustment in collec- 
tions can not be brought about, of 
course, cooperation in the preparation 
of a union catalog or a check list indi- 
cating in which library the state’s own 
documents, at least, may be consulted 
would be extremely useful. 

The practice of making interlibrary 
loans between the law library and the 
other state library agencies can and 
should certainly be encouraged, pro- 
vided proper safeguards are assured 
for the safe and prompt return of ma- 
terials loaned. This sort of coopera- 
tion often is desirable between university 
law school libraries and general state li- 
braries. Law school libraries on the 
whole have more complete holdings of 
legal periodicals than the state libraries, 
except perhaps, in some of the larger 
states. The state libraries, on the other 
hand, frequently possess more complete 
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files of state documents and court re- 


ports. Interlibrary loans in these fields 


can be most worth while for both par- 
ticipating libraries. 

In the matter of extremely scarce and 
old state documents, such as legislative 
journals and session laws, the libraries 


in some states have “gentleman’s agree- 
ments” whereby the State Historical 
Society Library collects items before a 
certain date; e. g., before 1800, whereas 
the law library carries all laws after 
such date. In other states all typewrit- 
‘en and longhand manuscript documents, 
including legal, not required to be re- 
tained in the files of the various state 
departments, become part of the His- 
torical Society Library and archives, 
whereas printed legal volumes are made 
part of the law library collection. 

The state library can offer a useful 
service in helping law libraries within 
the state in the field of administrative 
law. Under the organizational set-up 
in most states it is best situated to con- 
stitute itself as the distributing agency. 
Publications of such state administra- 
tive bodies as those for public utilities, 
workmen’s compensation, unemployment 
compensation, and tax appeals, to men- 
tion only a few, can best be collected by 
the state library and distributed to the 
law libraries throughout the state. 

The distribution service, of course, 
can and should wherever possible be ex- 
tended also to law libraries and _ state 
libraries in other states. Abolition of 
antiquated rules and regulations pre- 
venting a liberal extension of interli- 
Lrary loans (except in the case of scarce 
and unusually valuable materials) be- 
tween the law libraries and the state 
libraries in sister states should be en- 


couraged wherever possible. ©On_ the 


whole, law school libraries are more re- 
stricted in the matter of extension of 
the state li- 


braries and have, therefore, the greatest 


interlibrary loans than 


opportunity of working toward a liber- 
alization of the practice of making in- 


terlibrary loans. 


Among the general state libraries and 
the state law libraries cooperation has 
perhaps been more highly developed 
than it has by almost every other gov- 
ernmental agency. Each state without 
exception today authorizes the free ex- 
change of court reports and session 
laws. Gradually, also, provisions are 
being made for its further extension 
to the exchange of departmental reports 
and documents, official statutes and 
codifications, historical reviews, and 
some other types of materials. It should 
be noted that in a few states exchange 
statutes have become somewhat anti- 
quated and need revision. One state, for 
example, still requires that its exchange 
documents be sent to the governors of 
the several states, instead of directly 
to the states’ official library deposi- 
tories. The more progressive forms of 
exchange statutes authorize and direct 
the responsible authorities in the parti- 
cular state to send as many copies of 
the state's own documents as may be 
desired by the official library or li- 
braries of each sister state. The ex- 
perience of these states with liberal ex- 
change statutes has shown that there 
need be no fear that the exchange privi- 
lege will be unduly extended. Libraries 
everywhere are too harrassed with prob- 
lems of space and shortages in personnel 
to indulge in the exchange of any but 
the truly essential documents. 
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In cases where an actual exchange is 
impossible, the state library or state law 
library located in the capitol of each 
respective state can still give valuable 
service to the other state and law li- 
braries of the country by keeping them 
informed as to publications of various 
state departments or other agencies, 
such as bar association reports, reports 
of special committees of the legislature, 
and judicial councils. 

Over the years duplicate legal ma- 
terials and state documents accumulate 
in almost every state and. law library. It 
is encouraging to note that a practice 
has grown up in recent years among li- 
braries of this kind, before disposing 
of such accumulations to write to the 
corresponding state or law library in 
the state where the material originated 
about its availability and of fering to send 
it to the library in the home state for 
the cost of transportation. This policy 
has in some cases enabled the home state 
library to fill gaps in its files for the 
first time, in others to replace lost or 
worn-out copies. 

It has been suggested that joint an- 
nual meetings of the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries and of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries be 
encouraged to develop further the pos- 
sibilities of interstate as well as intra- 
state cooperation between law libraries 
on the one hand and the so-called state 
libraries on the other. This year, for 
instance, that point was brought out 
again. One of the members of your 
committee, Mr. Dennis Dooley, men- 
tioned the fact that he was required 
to attend the A.L.A. meeting and the 
National Association of State Libraries 
meeting and, as a result, he wasn’t able 
to take sufficient time also to attend 
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this meeting. | believe there are no 
doubt many others of the state librarians 
who are not attending here because they 
are at this other meeting, although they 
have many interests in common with 
us. I think that probably explains why 
the percentage of state libraries repre 
sented at many of our meetings is 
rather low, and when the opportunity 
does present itself of meeting together 
occasionally it would be a fine thing to 
do. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ARIE PoLpERVAART, C/iairman 
DENNIS A. DooLry 
HARRISON J. CONANT 

GILSON G. GLASIER 


PRESIDENT Price: Is there any dis- 
cussion of this report? If not, we will 
accept it as read and it will be published 
in the proceedings. 


The next report is that of the Com 
mittee on Cooperation with Latin 
American Libraries, of which Hobart 
Coffey of the University of Michigan 
is Chairman. 

He had to go home last night and | 
have asked Harry Bitner to read it for 
him. Mr. Bitner. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON COOPERATION WITH 
LATIN AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES 


| regret to have to begin this report 
with an apology. This committee has 
been less active than it should have been 
during the past year and for this non- 
feasance the chairman must take full 
responsibility. Even the present re- 
port has not been submitted in advance 
to the other members and cannot in any 





th 


sh 


Wi 











sense be held to express the 


committee as a 


proper 
views of the whole.' 
\‘nfortunately our committee members 
are widely scattered geographically—one 
in California, one in Michigan, and two 
on the East Coast. Meetings and dis- 
cussions have been out of the question. 
the benefit of 


| have. however, had 


letters from two of our members, and 
some of the ideas expressed in these 
embodied in 


communications will be 


this report. 

Cooperation is a popular word in li- 
brary circles. Jt covers a multitude of 
sims. There are committees to cooper- 
ate on almost everything under the sun, 
and so it probably seemed quite natural 
that there should be a committee to co- 
operate with Latin American libraries. 
It was only after the committee had 
that 
the question was raised whether there 


been functioning for some time 
was anything to cooperate about, and 
whether South American libraries were 


interested in working with us. 


In the past year or so some Latin 


\merican librarians have visited this 
country, inspecting libraries and even 
and 
Most of these 
people have been brought here at the ex- 


Dur- 


studying in our library schools 


working in our libraries. 


pense of our State Department. 
ing the war years we had visits from a 
rather large number of public officials 
from Central and South American coun- 
tries, and many of these were lawyers. 
Some of these people evinced some in- 
terest in Anglo-American law and_ in 
our law books. I suspect, however, that 
the interest which many of these people 
Anglo-American law 


showed in was 


‘The other members of this committee are Eliza- 
eth Forgeus of the Yale Law School Library, and 
William Stern of the Los Angeles County Law Li- 

ary. Editor’s note. 
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largely in an effort to be polite. Our 
chairman of last year, Professor Eldon 


James, wrote me recently as follows: 


‘| have not been able to ascertain in 
conversations with numerous Latin 
American visitors here, nor with others 
who have been in touch more immedi- 
ately than I have with Latin American 
lawyers, that there is any demand for a 
library of American legal material any- 
where in Latin America. In a few 
places they want some books such as the 
reports of the United States Supreme 
Court, and they could get along nicely 
with material on a few subjects such as 
labor law, but as for a library of Amer- 
ican legal material, | cannot find that 
anvbody wants it, not even in Argentina 
where perhaps more American consti- 
tutional material is used than anywhere 
else.” My own experience more or 
less confirms what Professor James has 
said. 
several for this 
One is that in the past 
few Central and South 
\merica have read English, even when 
nglish materials have been available. 


There are reasons 
lack of interest. 


lawyers in 


Usually, however, few American ma- 
terials have been available, and this in 
turn has been due in no small part to the 
exhorbitant price (in terms of foreign 
money ) charged for American and Eng- 
lish publications. If any foreign books 
are bought in these countries they are 
likely to be European, especially those 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, 
Books published in those 


from France, 
and Germany. 
countries are cheaper and also more 
helpful because the system of private 
Latin American 
law ; 


force in all 
civil 


law in 
and what 
for Latin 


countries is the 
could be more natural than 
American lawyers to consult the author- 
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ities in the very home of the civil law? 

It usually happens that we do not 
become interested in a thing until we 
know at least a little about it; and we 
cannot expect any widespread interest 
in our legal system to be developed in 
South America unless and until some of 
the fundamental American legal ma- 
terials are somehow made available. 
k°ven then, we cannot expect any really 
wide use of such materials. The per- 
son genuinely interested in comparative 
law, and competent to work in this field, 
is a rare bird in any country, including 
the United States. Here in North 
America there is no real lack of foreign 
materials. There are several really ex- 
cellent collections of European and 
South American law in North America, 
but the use made of the collections by 
American lawyers or American law 
students is very slight indeed. 

Here and there, of course, there are 
signs of a nascent interest. The library 
where | spend my days and most of my 
nights now has exchange relations with 
approximately fifty Central and South 
American institutions. Many of these 
exchange arrangements were solicited 
by the foreign institutions in the first 
instance. Foreign libraries seem some- 
what eager to get hold of our law re- 
views and monographs on current prob- 
lems. Not more than fifteen of these 
exchange relationships can be considered 
profitable from our own point of view. 

A few Latin American law students 
have in recent years been brought here 
by the State Department and _ have 
studied for a period in an American law 
school. These men will carry back with 
them some acquaintance with the Amer- 


ican legal system and some interest in 
American law. 


They will help create 
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a littlke demand for our material. | 
suspect, however, that until a_ great 
many more of these Latin American 
students receive some training in the 
common law the interest in our system 
will be almost negligible. In the past, 
the leading professors and lawyers in 
Latin America, if they went outside 
their own countries to study, did their 
advanced work in France, Spain, and 
Italy. It is quite understandable that 
their eyes should have continued to 
turn to Europe. That this trend has 
altered permanently seems to me alto- 
gether unlikely; but we may possibly 
expect to have in the future a small but 
important class of students studying in 
American institutions. The flow of 
students will probably dry up and dis- 
appear as soon as American subsidies 
are cut off. It will be the rare indi- 
vidual who will be able or willing to 
finance himself. 

Recently it has occurred to me that 
the driblets of material which our li- 
brary has been distributing to fifty or 
more institutions to the south of us are 
a well meaning but somewhat futile 
gesture. It would be far more to the 
point if the members of this Association 
could agree on eight or ten important 
centers in Latin America and concen- 
trate our efforts on them. If we 
worked together over a period of time 
we might assist those centers in build- 
ing up the nucleus of an American law 
library which would be reasonably ade 
quate for teaching purposes and of help, 
though of course not fully adequate, in 
research. 

Libraries to be aided should, in my 
opinion, meet certain definite criteria: 
(a) They should be located in large 
centers of population. (b) They should 
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he libraries that are connected with a 
law school or research institution, but 
which at the same time are open to and 
used by members of the judiciary and 
(c) The library 
should be willing to receive and care for 


the practicing bar. 


the material sent, and make it available. 

It is believed that not over ten insti- 
Central and South America 
The 


Havana, 


tutions in 
would meet these criteria. most 
likely 


Mexico City, Rio, Sao Paulo, Buenos 


ones are located in 


Aires, Cordoba, Santiago, Lima, and 


\Montevidéo. During the coming year 
a member of our committee expects to 
visit all the important libraries in Cen- 
tral and South America and it would 
he possible for him at that time to as- 
certain what interest and what possi- 
bilities exist in the various centers. 

If our Association should decide to 
concentrate our efforts on a few cen- 
ters, what direction should those efforts 
take ? 
ber of the Association that publishes a 


| should suggest that each mem- 


law review start sending the review to 
the centers selected, and if possible sup- 
ply back volumes for at least the past 
ten years. In addition our members 
might put these institutions on the mail- 
ing list for current publications that 
may be available on exchange. 

Here a word of warning is not out 
of place. The usual sort of material 
that gets on exchange lists passed be- 
tween our libraries is pretty largely 
junk. In Latin America it would only 
clutter up the shelves and be of no real 
help. As an outlet for useless dupli- 
cates Latin America offers, and should 
offer, no hope. 

Some of the institutions selected will 
already have the United States Supreme 


Court Reports and the Federal Statutes. 
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A full collection of current state statutes 
would probably be out of the question, 
but in one way or another, these cen- 
ters might be supplied with statutes of 
three or four representative states. 

| have a feeling that some of the 
large publishing companies, if properly 
approached, might be induced to de- 
posit a set of their publications in these 
centers, not merely as a gesture of good 
will but with an eye to future sales. In 
particular, | should hope that such cen- 
ters might acquire Corpus Juris and 
American Jurisprudence. Possibly, also, 
American case law could be represented 
by the current series of the National 
Reporter System. 

(Ince the centers were decided upon 
and the project got under way we might 
reasonably expect contribution of ma- 
terials or money from other quarters: 
The American Bar Association, the In- 
ter-American Bar Association, and the 
Department of State. 

It scarcely needs pointing out that 
one of the great difficulties a foreign 
library has in acquiring or maintaining 
a satisfactory collection of American 
legal materials is the wide range and 
extent of those materials. It is diffi- 
cult to say that there is anything which 
described as the ‘American 
With half a hundred autono- 


can be 
Law.” 
mous jurisdictions grinding out statutes 
and decisions daily we have half a 
hundred brands of “American Law.” 
Until unification in some form or an- 
other has proceeded rather far we shall 
fact that 
foreign library will be able to acquire 


have to face the almost no 
and keep up a really adequate collection 
of American law. Outside of North 
America there is no such collection to- 


day, not even in [england or on the con- 
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tinent. It is doubtful whether there 
will be, even with our help in the Central 
and South American countries. We, 
and they, must be content with some- 
thing much less. 

Mr. Stern in his letter of recommen- 
dations to our committee suggested the 
possibility of the preparation of a pam- 
phlet, to be issued, I assume at intervals, 
which would serve as a guide to Latin 
\merican libraries in their purchase of 
North American materials. This is 
something which the committee for next 
year might well consider. 

Another suggestion of Mr. Stern’s is 
that a grant be secured from some 
foundation to finance the translation of 
some North American law books into 
Spanish. This suggestion, too, has 
merit, and ought to be considered at 
length. 

It seems to your chairman that this 
committee might well be continued for 
another year so that it may consider in 
detail some of the suggestions made and 
problems raised in the present report. 
It does not seem wise at the present time 
to ask this Association to approve any- 
thing or to do more than to accept and 
file the committee’s report and to dis- 
cuss some of the questions raised, if 
anyone is inclined to do so. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Hopart R. Correy, Chairman 

RESIDENT Price: Is there any com- 
ment on this report? I think that 
though Mr. Coffey probably knows as 
much about Latin American publications 
and resources in the United States as 
anyone, at least outside of the Library 
of Congress, | am slightly more optimis- 
tie about it than he is. 

There is a saying that “the Constitu- 
tion follows the lag.” In my opinion, 
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the use of law books follows commerce, 
and as we enter into commerce with 
these Latin American countries, more 
and more inevitably they will require 
our law books, and there will grow up 
collections of North American material. 

| only saw one extensive collection in 
South America and that was at the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires Library which 
had a pretty good one. They based that 
upen the list prepared by Helen Moy- 
lan,’ the late law librarian of the State 
University of lowa. They asked me 
when | was down there if there was a 
supplement. I sent them the number 
of the Law Library Journal with Mrs. 
Davies’ supplementary list.? 

Some of those large libraries down 
there are anxious to cooperate and to 
build up a collection. On the other 
hand—as' Mr. Coffey says—they face 
lrance and Italy rather than North 
America, and the continental legal sys- 
tem is what they are most interested in. 
Most any Latin American law library 
has more French and Italian, and to 
some extent German, books than it 
does of the country in which it is lo- 
cated, which is a peculiar thing, of 
course. 

Mr. WittiAmM JouHNstTON: Mr. Pres- 
ident, I don’t know whether this is a 
question, or a comment, but this paper 
started out by saying that it hadn't 
been approved by the committee. — It 
may be that the paper doesn’t reflect en- 
tirely the views of the committee, and 
some of them might want a minority 
report. 

That is all guess work on my part, 
but [| can quite well understand that 
such a thing might happen. Of course, 

1 (1939) 32 L. Lis J. 399; (1939) 9 Am. Law S 


Rev. 469. 
2(1942) 35 L. Lis. J. 233. 
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this is no suggestion of mine to criti- 
cize Mr. Coffey. 

PRESIDENT Price: What would you 
suggest ? 

Mr. Jounston: Why, I am afraid 
that | am terribly pessimistic about the 
whole subject. If anybody should send 
us a thousand or a half million of the 
hest works on law from Latin America 
and put them in good libraries here, 
how many of us could use them? 

PRESIDENT PRICE: My guess is that 
one of these days you are going to have 
them. 
\lississippi River and the Illinois Canal 


They are going to open up the 


from New Orleans to Chicago. Whether 
you like it or not, your Chicago people 
are going to do business with the Latin 
\merican people to such an extent that 
you will have to have at least the codes 
and the principal commentaries. 

We do in New York. I couldn't get 
along without them there. 

Mr. JouNnston: Well, you are sim- 
ply suggesting to me that perhaps there 
is another side to this question, and a 
minority report would be in order. It 
is very plain from what | gathered— 
perhaps | am mistaken—but I gathered 
from the body of that report that our 
english books down there could not be 
read by the people who would like to 
read them, because they don't know 
Ienglish. 

Wasn't that one of his big points? 
lt wasn’t so much a question of getting 
money to buy them. 

PRESIDENT PRICE: 
point where | am more optimistic than 


That is another 
\lr. Coffey. I called upon some law- 
vers down in Rio de Janeiro, and in 
lectured at 
It so happened 


lsuenos Aires, who had 


Columbia University. 
that both of them were somewhat busy 
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when | showed up, and I sat there and 
kept my eyes open, and whatever any- 
hody tells you about the law or the rule 
in continental law, it does operate. It 
doesn’t operate like it does with us, but 
the people whom I[ went down to see 
were dragging their own reports off the 
shelf right and left. When you get 
into a conflict of laws problem, how 
are you going to avoid knowing the law 
of the country of the shipper who has 
made a trade down in Argentina or who 
hasn't complied with his contract? | 
don't see how you can get around it. 

1 will admit that we are not going to 
use these books as much as you are go- 
ing to use your Jones Illinois Statutes, 
but I will bet that you will use them 
more than you will Arkansas books. 

Mr. Jounston: Well, I don’t know 
how familiar you may be with Spanish. 
Aren’t most of these Latin 
America in Spanish ? 

PRESIDENT Price: Well, I have had 
alot of them. Yes, we use them. 

Mr. JouNston: Can you manage 
your Spanish well enough to understand 
it? 

PRESIDENT 


books in 


Price: Yes, I can read 
Spanish. 

Mr. JouNston: And, of course, I 
know that probably Dr. James can, and 
his predecessor John Vance could. I 
think that you can count on the fingers 
of one hand the librarians or lawyers 
who can. There may be more lawyers 
think who can understand 


Spanish and understand Spanish law. 


than you 
It is difficult enough for some of us to 
understand American law when it is 
written in [nglish, and I don’t know 
how many gentlemen there may be in 
the United States who can pick up 
Spanish law written in Spanish and 
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understand it. So | don’t think I am 
so very far wrong when I| suggest that 
there may be another side of this ques- 
tion. 

If | had a Spanish book in Chicago to- 
day in our library, | think I would be 
hunting around for a little while to 
find somebody to translate it for us. 

PRESIDENT Price: Well, I still re- 
iterate what | said: that if you ever 
get that canal open, and get the Mis- 
sissippi open from Chicago to the 
gulf, the Chicago Law Institute and one 
William Johnston are going to get in- 
terested in Spanish American law books 
in Spanish. 

Mr. Jounston: Well, [ still get 
right back to my original proposition: 
that it is possible there is another kind 
of a report, and I am half inclined to 
think that you and James might write it. 

I realize that the commercial enter- 
prise between this country and South 
America, small as it is now, will de- 
velop maybe a thousand-fold in the next 
25 years, and law libraries have got to 
keep up with that. Just what we are 
going to do to help New York lawyers, 
and Chicago lawyers, and San Fran- 
cisco and New Orleans lawyers, I do 
not know. I can’t be in the Chicago 
Law Institute to do the work myself, 
but somebody will be there, and it seems 
to me that there is another side to this 
question. I am going to suggest that 
Laurie Riggs, when he makes up his pro- 
gram for next year, include this subject 
and let us have some more about it. 

There is no demand in the Chicago 
Law Institute for a single book on Latin 
American law. If there is, [ never 
heard of it. Did you, Mac? Did you 
ever have a demand for Latin American 
law books in your library? 
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Mr. MceNase: Certainly. 

Mr. Jounston: Well, I never did. 
From whom, Chicago lawyers ? 

Mr. McNaps: Yes. 

Mr. Jounston: Well, he means he 
has got a better library. | Laughter. | 
PRESIDENT Price: Mr. Poldervaart. 
Mr. Po_pervAArT: I just want to 
make the observation that we are next 
to the border down there in New Mex- 
ico, and we are a bi-lingual state in that 
our session laws have been printed in 
Spanish. | receive many requests from 
latin American countries for the laws. 

It would seem that they are definitely 
interested in our statutes. They don't 
care about our reports, but they are in- 
terested in the statutes. Requests are 
coming through, and we will probably 
receive more, because they know that 
they can request a Spanish edition, 
which they do. That, I think, tends to 
bear out the point in the report that if 
Spanish material were available, the re- 
quests would undoubtedly increase and 
we would have a better opportunity of 
placing American legal material in those 
libraries. 

Mr. McNass: 


cago, | hate to double-cross my good 


Coming from Chi- 


friend, Mr. Johnston, and _ particularly 
you know how I hate it when I tell you 
that | am also on his payroll ; but we do 
have calls for Spanish American ma- 
terial. 

| don’t think that most of us here 
would be interested in collections of that 
type, but I do think that in certain cen- 
ters in the country, there should be good 
collections. I know that in Chicago 
there is a demand for one. 

Mr. JoHNstToN: Can you fill it? 

Mr. McNass: No, not always. We 
have in Chicago, the Northwestern Uni- 
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versity Law Library which has a special 
fund to buy foreign law books and they 
have done a good job in collecting 
foreign codes and statutes. 

We the 
cated in Mr. Johnston’s library, so we 


have Union Catalogue lo- 
can tell what they have without going 
up there, or calling them. All we have 
to do is look at the cards and we can 
tell anvone where to find the books. but 
even so, Northwestern is about a mile 
cut of the loop, and a great many law- 
vers are in a hurry to find a law and 
they want a law library in Spanish 
\merican material in the loop. 

\y suggestion for the committee, if 
continued next year, is to see if they 
could make up a list of basic materials 
for Spanish American countries that we 
could use here; something on the order 
of the list that Helen Moylan published 
of basic American law for small li- 
braries, which you suggested that they 


were using. 


Now, I think that a very useful 
project might be a list of basic Spanish 
\merican materials for the medium- 


sized library for centers like San Fran- 
cisco and Chicago and New York. I 
think New York is prettv well covered, 
Chicago is fairly well 


already, and 


covered with the Northwestern collec- 


tion. Even so their collection is not 
satisfactory to answer the questions that 
we get in our library, because it is a 
center for a great many industries that 
have branches there and they have per- 
sonal problems to which they have to 
find the answers. 

| am very sorry to have to double- 
cross Mr. Johnston, but that is the situa- 
know there are some good 
bibliographies published. Mr. Vance’s 


trip to South America resulted in half 


tion. I 
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a dozen. There is, also, a series of 
pamphlets which have been published 
systems of the Latin 
but that still 


doesn't tell us what we want to know. 


on the legal 


American countries ; 
They are things that are luxury items 
material and [ 
think we can get some help, perhaps, 


rather than essential 


from this committee along that line. 
Miss HELEN HarGrave (University 
of Texas Law Library, Austin, Texas) : 
We have a good many inquiries about 
Latin American law and we are, of 
course, building a collection. Our great- 
est difficulty has been getting the latest 
the 
American dealers do not seem to handle 
the 1945 or 1946 codes that we need. | 


think that it would be a good thing if 


codes and commentaries, because 


committee would interest some 
the latest materials. We 
don’t need them back in 1915 and before 
that date. 


lf there is any way to interest anyone 


this 
dealers in 


in making translations, it would be a 
great help also. 
PRESIDENT Price: There is one for 
Mexico you know. 
Miss HarGRave: Yes; but not com- 
pleted. 
PRESIDENT Pric—E: How about Ala- 


meda County? How about Miss Cush- 


ing ? 
We do have a cer- 
Our library is 


Miss CUSHING: 
tain amount of demand. 
not equipped very well. We have a few 
of the South American laws and we, 
consequently, send them mostly to San 
l*rancisco. 

We are hoping, as it was suggested, 
that this committee will give us a list of 
We are getting more 
and more demands for South American 
law, because we are becoming much 


the basic books. 
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more of a port city, 
Miss Mapet Ray ( Missouri Supreme 
Library, Jefferson City, Mis- 
Mr. President, didn’t you have 


Court 
sourl): 
some basic lists before you went down 
to South America? 
PRESIDENT PRICE: worked 


Yes, | 
them up. Miss Ray is referring to a 
technique for which I claim no credit. 

Our Professor Powell went into one 
of the court libraries several years ago 
looking for New York practice books, 
and he found but the 
that any New York lawyer would want 
He came back and told me that, 


every one one 
to use. 
and since then I have enlisted the aid 
of the bar associations in various coun- 
tries, mostly European, but also some 
South American, and [ have found them 
quite willing to cooperate. 

We people sit up here in our offices 
and we read the trade catalogs, and we 
see something that sounds good to us 
but it may not be the best thing at all. 
The lawyer in Buenos Aires or Monti- 
vidéo or Lima will know. So we have 
done that sort of thing, and it is rather 
easy to get that kind of cooperation. 
I think it would be an excellent plan to 
follow out Mr. MeNabb’s idea and work 
up those lists and publish them, and also 
to incorporate Helen Hargrave’s idea 
that some dealers ought to be interested 
who would keep them up. Any bibli- 
ography, of course, is out of date, be- 
fore it is printed. 

Now, as for your double-crossing 
Bill, we all know that the only thing he 
is interested in is the truth. If that 
steps on his toes so much the worse for 
his toes; but I am going to mention a 
point which hasn’t been mentioned and 
which, to me, is quite important, and I 
think meets some of Bill’s objections. 
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My guess is that if Sid Hill in the 
ar Library in New York, were to have 
to read the Spanish, and German, and 
italian, and French, and a number of 
other languages for which he has the 
basic material, he would find it pretty 
difficult. Isn't that so, Carroll? 

Mr. MoreELAND: That is right. 

PRESIDENT PRicE: All right. [ don't 
have to do it. These firms which get 
tc the point where thev are particularly 
interested in foreign law have lawyers 
in their own offices or they know where 
they can get consultants in foreign law. 
They have consultants in foreign law in 
every large law office in town. It is 
not only a matter of being able to read 
it, it is a matter of being able to apply 
it according to the continental legal sys 
tem. So vou not only need a translator, 
which is very simple indeed, but you 
need somebody who knows what the 
law means after he reads it. 

Dilly states that he thinks he could 
count on the fingers of one hand the 
law firms which are so interested. | 
can start out from Trinity Church and 
walk two blocks down Wall Street, and 
cut off all my fingers and toes with 
that, | am certain. 

Mr. Jonnston: No; I meant li- 
braries, not law firms. 
PRESIDENT PRICE: 
collections of Latin American law books 
in New York is in Curtis, Mallet-Pre- 
Colt and Mosle. They have a 
large collection, and they get all of the 
official basic sets, and index them up 
to the very last minute. They have a 
much better system of that than we 
have because they need it so much more. 

Now, I think that it is like a lot of 
other things in law library work. When 
| came into it I was told that no law- 


One of the best 


vost, 
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wanted a reference librarian.  [ 


didn't believe that, and it is not true. | 


vers 


don’t think you will go into any large 
law library now without finding a com- 
petent reference librarian. It is just an 
thing that 
whatever service you give them, and if 


obvious lawyers will use 
they find that you are competent to 
vive them the service they will use it. 
think, of the Latin 


It is perfectly ob- 


That is true, | 
\merican materials. 
vious that if you buy this material for 
your own library, and your library has 
no use for it, it is probably a waste of 
money to buy it. As to Mr. Coffey’s 
suggestion, | would not quarrel with 
that at all. 
find out if there is such a need and to 
fill it if it exists. 

Is there any other comment on this? 
If not, we will go on to the next part of 


What he wants to do is to 


our program. 

We are exceedingly fortunate in hav- 
ing this morning, Mr. Charlton Chute, 
Director of the Governmental Research 
Institute here in St. Louis, who is go- 
ing to talk to us about “Getting a New 


State Constitution.” Mr. Chute. 


GETTING A NEW STATE 
CONSTITUTION 


CHARLTON F. CHUTE 


Director, Governmental Research 
Institute 


Thank you Ladies and Gentlemen: 
When Mr. Price and Mr. Oscar Orman 
asked me if I wouldn’t talk to you to- 
day, they stressed the librarian’s in- 
terest in the whole subject of getting 
a new state constitution. 

This is, of course, not a new subject. 
In Missouri it is a matter which has con- 
cerned some of us for five years, and 
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we have talked about it for hours on end. 
You will understand, therefore, that it 
is a difficult subject to discuss without 
and perhaps 
omitting something that later one wishes 


straying into  by-paths 
very much he had said. 
| will first pass briefly over a little 
bit of the history of our movement here 
and inject some comments that may be 
of interest to you as librarians. To be- 
gin with, some of you doubtless come 
from states in which creating a new 
state constitution is an impossibility. 
We thought it was an impossibility in 
Missouri, but we finally did it. 

1 am not thinking of such a situation 
as we had here, but rather one with le- 
is found in 

of the Su- 


preme Court has made getting a new 


gal difficulties, such as 


Illinois, where a decision 
constitution practically impossible, or 
the situation found in Tennessee and a 
few other states where the procedure 
for revising the constitution is so com- 
plex and difficult as to prove unwork- 
able. 

()f course, there is hope for all the 
states in the long run, for progress will 
not be denied forever, but it may be 
delayed for decades, and possibly a cen- 
tury. 

Since my experience in‘constitutional 
revision has been limited to Missouri, 
these comments will be restricted to re- 
We 
constitutional convention twenty years 
ago in this state. 
for over two years and people became 
very much disgusted with it. The dele- 
were tired when adjournment 
came. They had no enthusiasm for the 
results of their work and no well-con- 
sidered campaign was developed to ex- 
plain to the voters the merits of their 


cent developments here. had a 


It stayed in session 


gates 
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proposals. 

Twenty-one amendments were sub- 
mitted and the voters adopted only six 
of the least important ones. Through- 
out the state there was a feeling of dis- 
that lasted for 
twenty years. But we profited by study- 


couragement almost 
ing the mistakes made by that conven- 
tion, 

I think the greatest gain that came 
from that experience was the realization 
that perhaps the most important step 
in the whole program was the education 
of the voters. If vou elect good dele- 
gates, if they draft a good document, 
and you don’t tell the voters what it 
means or why you think it is good, or 
where it has worked elsewhere success- 
fully, and your constitution fails, you 
have lost the whole fight. We learned 
that from our 1922-23 experience, and 
all through the past few years we em- 
phasized the importance of getting good 
delegates and drafting a good document, 
but we realized above all that it is most 


important to educate the voters on what 


is in your proposed constitution and 
why you think it is good. 

I believe librarians should have an in- 
terest in that step. “They will play a 
part, not only in encouraging good men 
to run as délegates, but in putting be- 
fore them the information that they 
may have in their libraries on the suc- 
cesses and failures of their own consti- 
tution and those of other states. Fi- 
nally, librarians are going to play a con- 
siderable role in educating the public on 
what is before them in a proposed new 
constitution. 

One of the largest potential obstacles 
to securing a new constitution in Mis- 
souri was the latent urban-rural con- 
flict. We went out of our way to in- 
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terest statesmen from the rural areas, 
and they were ready and willing to be 
interested. We made it quite clear in 
the beginning that we weren't trying to 
pull any chestnuts out of the fire for 
the city. We sought men to serve as 
leaders who had the confidence of both 
the rural areas and the city areas. One 
of those men was Dean Isador Loeb who 
had been a teacher in this state for some 
fifty years, first at the University of 
Missouri in Columbia, and later at 
Washington University in St. Louis. 

Another important item was discour- 
aging the notion that the proposed new 
constitution would be a Utopian docu- 
ment that everyone could vote for with- 
out any qualms or limitations. You 
won't get that kind of a document. 

We encouraged the belief that the 
new constitution would be a compro- 
mise. We hoped that it would be, on 
the whole, better than the existing con- 
stitution, but we encouraged the belief 
that there would probably be a few 
things in the new document that each 
voter would dislike. 

live years ago the outlook for a new 
constitution in this state was quite pes- 
simistic. My organization, the Govern- 
mental Research Institute of St. Louis, 
took the lead at that time in presenting 
a radio talk in which the pros and cons 
of a new constitution were discussed. 
This was followed by a series of factual 
bulletins pointing out the deficiencies 
and the antiquated features of the exist- 
ing constitution. In our state, and in 
eight others, the question of having a 
constitutional convention is submitted 
periodically. The issue was to appear 
on the ballot in November 1942. Thus, 
about two years prior to the election we 


began distributing information one the 
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need for a new constitution. 

We did not issue bulletins on all the 
parts of the old constitution that were 
have done so 


open to criticism. To 


would have aroused much opposition 


from certain individuals and = groups 
with an interest at stake. We published 
bulletins dealing with constitutional 


matters that needed correction and in 
which the case for a change was very 
easy to make in a factual way, and to 
which there was no opposition. For in- 
stance, we could show very convincingly 
that the intangible property tax in Mis- 
souri had been a failure ever since 1875, 
and that from time to time prominent 
men in Missouri had declared it to be 
a failure, and that no man in this state 
had ever made a success of the admin- 
istration of the tax. We could also 
show that the revenues received from 
this tax in Missouri had declined over 
a long period of years. In other words, 
we thought we had a case, in this in- 
stance, in which no one could say “This 
thing is good and it should be preserved. 
We are proud of it.” On the other 
hand, while there was much to be said 
against the administration of the justice 
of the peace courts in this state, no is- 
sue was made of the matter. The jus- 
the peace were politically 
powerful. You will be interested to 
know that the new constitution abolishes 
these courts and substitutes for them 


magistrates, who must be lawyers. 


tices of 


Another matter to which we called at- 
tention in our bulletins was a_break- 
down in the control of state debt. We 
had a provision in our constitution that 
said that state bond issues required a 
two-thirds vote of the people. Only 
one bond issue was ever submitted for 
Some bright indi- 


a two-thirds vote. 
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vidual figured that this provision could 
be evaded by submitting a bond issue as 
amendment, 
Mis- 
souri are adopted by a simple majority 


part of a constitutional 


and constitutional amendments in 
vote. In this case too, we were able to 
show very clearly that the existing con- 
trols debt were 
and the method of evasion resulted in 


over state inef fective 
loading up our constitution with a lot 
of dead wood. 

lor a long time people in the rural 
areas could not see why they should vote 
It took about 
a vear’s thinking and work to find the 
data that many rural 
people that a change was needed. 
librarian led us to the facts that de- 
veloped the interest of many rural Mis- 


for a new constitution. 


could convince 


sourians in the new State Constitution. 
This librarian informed us that one or 
two public libraries in the state were 
using a library tax in excess of the con- 
stitutional limit. We made a study of 
city tax rates for the larger cities in our 
state and it showed clearly that a third 
of the cities at that time were using tax 
rates in excess of the constitutional 
limit. These cities the 
metropolitan centers but were, rather, 
the out-state cities. The officials of 
these smaller cities realized that they 
were vulnerable and saw right away 
that the best way out of an intolerable 
situation was to work for a change in 
the constitution. 


were not in 


The Law School of Washington Uni- 
versity was very helpful in this whole 
matter. They devoted one of the is- 
sues of the Washington University Law 
Quarterly to a symposium on the need 
for a new constitution. We were asked 
to write an article on the finance and 
debt provisions of the old constitution. 
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The writing of this article was quite 
profitable to us because we developed a 
amount of material 
of value in this field. 


considerable new 
While the sym- 
posium in the law quarterly, of course, 
did not have a widespread popular ap- 
peal, it was of great value to the dele- 
gates of the convention, each of whom 
received a copy. 

There is a point in which all school 
and law librarians can be of the greatest 
help. By gathering, analyzing, and 
publishing articles on the need for a new 
constitution they will be furnishing 
those not trained in the law with much 
valuable ammunition. We used law li- 
braries a great deal in our work and | 
would not for a minute minimize the 
But 
where we needed information the most 


was not in the field traditionally covered 


importance of the law library. 


by the law library, but rather in the 
fields of public administration and fi- 
nance. 

lor instance, in connection with the 
difficult subject of state grants-in-aid 
to municipalities, we were interested not 
alone in the laws on the subject, but the 
experience in the various states in ad- 
ministering the law. Information on 
that point came from special studies in 
the field of public finance and from the 
Census Bureau. One difficulty we ran 
into in connection with law libraries and 
other libraries was not finding certain 
valuable books that had been published 
in recent years. The reason for this 
was that the books were out of print 
but behind this reason lay the fact that 
some assistant in the library did not 
look ahead to the time when a constitu- 
tional convention would be sitting and 
books of this type would be greatly 
needed. Some of these books were to 
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be had for the asking when they ap- 
peared, but less than ten years later 
they were out of print and locating a 
set was an extremely difficult task. 

The biggest need in our State Capitol 
at Jefferson City was not for an ade- 
quate law library, for there is a very 
fine one there in the Supreme Court 
Building. Our biggest need was for a 
rather complete library in the field of 
state administration and practically all 
branches of state finance. 

The last 
tions in Missouri have shown that there 


two constitutional conven- 
is almost no limit to the amount of re- 
Much of this re- 
search was, of course, done in law li- 


search that is needed. 


braries before the convention assembled 
and during the course of its delibera- 
tions. The convention itself facilitated 
such research by financing a library for 
the constitutional convention. Hardly 
any money was spent for the acquisition 
of material, however. The library de- 
pended for its materials on loans from 
other libraries in the state. This leads 
me to suggest that you, as law librarians, 
could materially help a constitutional 
convention in your state by loaning it 
materials for a long period of time. If 
you can, get duplicate materials that you 
know a constitutional will 
want to use, such as the twelve-volume 
set published by the New York Consti- 
tutional Convention in 1938. Getting 
such duplicate copies would be a fine 
and helpful thing for law librarians to 
do. 


convention 


There is need for a new method of 
presenting the results of research. 
Many able delegates are not natural stu- 
dents. They cannot absorb data by 
reading it. They want somebody to sit 
down and give them the answer ver- 
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render a real 
service by presenting the information 


bally. Librarians can 
ina form in which it will be most useful 
to the delegates. 

In working for the adoption of the 
new state constitution the libraries of 
They had 


a stake in the adoption of the new docu- 


Missouri were very active. 
ment. I might say here that practically 
every organized group in the state had 
a stake in the new document. 

(Jur organization issued a series of 
about eight bulletins analyzing the new 
constitution, showing where and why 
it was different from the existing con- 
distributed 
The li- 


braries had these data on bulletin boards. 


and these 


widely throughout the state. 


stitution, were 


They made these publications available 
to readers and they did a grand piece of 
work in publicizing the shortcomings of 
the old documents and showing how the 
new document proposed to make needed 
improvements. 

Another way in which law librarians 
can help in this work is to gather to- 
that 
state officials but which is not to be 
[ have in mind here the 
item that was unintentionally omitted 


gether the information controls 


found in print. 


from your code, or the decision that 
may have been missed, or the adminis- 
that 
about, or the evasion that circumvents 


trative rule had been forgotten 


the spirit of the law. Information of 
this type will help a constitutional con- 
vention a great deal. 

As librarians, you may find the pub- 
lications of our constitutional conven- 
tion of some help. First of all a series 
of research manuals was prepared for 
our delegates. The first one dealt with 
the methods by which such conventions 
organize themselves to do their work. 
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Others dealt with county government, 
the state executive, the initiative and 
referendum, and like subjects. The 
convention also published a journal, the 
files (reports) of its committees, and 
the proposals, which are the equivalent 
of bills in the Legislature. Two cloth 
bound sets of the journals, files, and 
proposals were sent to the governor of 
each state. A few issues of the journal 
are, | believe, out of print, but if your li- 
brary does not have these documents, 
you can get almost a complete set by 
writing to the Committee on Legislative 
Research, State Capitol, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. 

| don't know what I might add to 
what I have already said; I think I have 
talked long enough. [{ Applause. } 

Mr. Laurte Ricés: Will you tell us 
what changes were made in the consti- 
tution ? 

Mr. Cuute: Well, that is a pretty 
big order and | couldn’t give you the 
whole story, but I can hit a few of the 
high spots.’ 

Starting off with our Bill of Rights, 
one of the things that brought the labor- 
ing groups to support the constitution 
was recognizing the right to organize; 
it had no legal effect but it was there in 
black and white, and it was very power- 
ful for us. We permitted women to 
serve on juries for the first time in 
Missouri. Those were the two import- 
ant parts of the Bill of Rights. 

I might say that I was loaned from 
the Governmental Research Institute to 
become for the 
Legislative Research Committee, and I 


Director of Research 


was up there while the convention was 
meeting, and up there the last year and 
'Mr. Chute’s article entitled The New Missouri 


Constitution in the Book oF THE STATES 1945-46, 
pages 81-84. 
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a half while the legislature has been 
passing the laws. One of the totally un- 
looked for novelties was a new method 
Senatorial 
We had not had a change in our districts 
since 1900, and no one agitated it be- 
fore the convention, but a new method 


of securing re-districting. 


came out, and we now have new dis- 
tricts. Whether it is the result of the 
adoption of the constitution and new 
provisions, we don’t know yet. We will 
have to look to the future decades, but 
it looks very promising. 

A new provision was found in the 
legislative article that is one of the 
and deals with 
rates of interest on money ; we had spe- 
cial rates for small loan companies, spe- 


thorniest in Missouri 


cial rates for banks, special rates for 
loans, and so on. This provision says 
you have to have the same maximum 
for all lending groups, and that is a 
terrifically hard problem to work out. 

In the Executive Department we had 
about 80 or 90 administrative agencies, 
and there is a provision that those had 
to be consolidated into not more than 
14 departments. One of the new de- 
partments was to be a Department of 
Revenue. We had more independent 
agencies collecting revenue in Missouri 
than any other state and they all had to 
be gathered into this one department of 
revenue. We did away with the justice 
of the peace courts and set up magistrate 
courts and a number of other things that 
you will find in that article. 

By the way, our committee has pub- 
lished a 240 page book that compares the 
old constitution and the new constitu- 
tion and shows every word added and 
every word changed and every word 
omitted, with index, and if you don’t 
have it in your library, write up to 
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Jefferson City to the Committee on Leg- 
islative Research and they will be glad 
to send you a copy. 


Mr. Jounston: May I have that 


name ? 
Mr. CuHutTe: Missouri Constitution, 
Annotated. We had a lot of changes 


in education ; we had an elective super- 
and _ that 
now have an 


intendent of schools, was 


abolished, and we ap- 
pointive school board which will ap- 


point the superintendent of schools. 


One of the biggest changes in the 
whole constitution was getting away 
from these ironclad constitutional limits 
on tax rates, school, and city, and county 
tax rates, and so on; the legislature has 
authority to set limits, and that is very 
complex. I can't tell you all the details 
of that, but we have more flexibility in 
the tax rate structure. No great changes 
were made in elections, except that ab- 
sentee voting can be legal in Missouri 
now. We had 
on that. 
Mr. RicGs: 


some troubles before 
Do you fix your Gover- 
nor’s salary by legislation ? 

Mr. CHUTE: 
None of those salaries are set up in the 


Legislation; yes, sir. 


constitution, of course. 

Oh, | had forgotten one of the biggest 
including 
We had about five 
full time lawyers working on the legis- 


fields, local government 


county government. 


lation necessary to cover those changes 
provided for, putting the classification 


of counties into not more than four 
groups. 

Mr. Ricés: Decreased the number 
of counties ? 

Mr. Cuure: No, the number of 


We tried 
to make a separate form of government 
for some of our poorer counties which 


counties remains the same. 
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couldn't support the other type of county 
government, and got away from fee 
compensation for county officials. A 
great number of changes were made 
there; | couldn’t begin to list them all. 
Any other questions? I would be glad 
to try and answer them. [Applause. | 
PRESIDENT Price: There is a very 
distinguished professor up in my law 
school who gives a course in which he 
doesn't teach a great deal of law, but 
it is an invaluable course because it gives 
the mechanics of putting the law into 


effect. We have had two papers dur- 
ing this conference, one by Major 
Dainow and the other by Mr. Chute, 


which are in that same category. We 
have learned something about how to 
go about doing these things, and it was 
exceedingly interesting and profitable, 
and I extend the thanks of the confer- 
ence to you. 

Now, the next on the program was a 
paper on the Missouri Supreme Court 
Breeden, the Li- 
he is unable to be here. 


Library by Lester 
brarian, but 
We have a paper from the Chief of the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress, Dr. Griffith. He 
asked Fred 

Mr. Roth- 


can't be here, so I have 
Rothman to read it for vou. 


man. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE LEGISLA- 
TIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 
OF INTEREST TO LAW 
LIBRARIANS 


ERNEST S. GRIFFITH 


Director of the Legislative Reference 
Service 

This paper has been prepared in re- 

sponse to Mr. Price’s request for a state- 


ment on the activities of the Legislative 
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Reference Service, particularly index- 
ing activities, which are of interest to 
law librarians. 

Since the main function of the Legis- 
indeed the 
very excuse for its being, is to serve 


lative Reference Service, 
the makers of our laws, it is probable 
that no phase of the work of the Serv- 
ice is foreign to the interest of librarians 
who serve the legal profession. 

An attempt will be made here, how- 
ever, to highlight those activities which 
particularly complement the work of the 
Such activities may, in 
general, be divided into three major 


Law Library. 


groups: 

I. Preparation of reports, including 
digests of laws, histories of legislation, 
etc., in response to specific Congres- 
sional requests. 

Il. Issuance of digests, abstracts, bul- 
letins, etc., on a regular schedule, or in 
anticipation of Congressional interest. 

III. Indexing activities. 


I. Preparation of Reports in Re- 
sponse to Specific Congres- 
sional Requests 


Reports within this category usually 
They vary 
in length from a single paragraph to as 
much as 100 typed pages. <A_ report 
which has been prepared upon the re- 


deal with specific subjects. 


quest of a member of the Congress is of 
course sent first to the member who re- 
quested it. However, several carbon 
copies are kept in the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service files, and these, unless 
the report is confidential, are available 
for subsequent distribution to other 
Members, or, in the discretion of the 
Director of the Service or the Assistant 
Director, to other persons, upon request. 
Frequently, the calls for a particular 
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study have led to mimeographing. 

In not a few instances a report com- 
piled at the request of a single member 
has proved of such general interest that 
publication as a Congressional document 
has been ordered, either by a_ single 
House or by concurrent resolution. [In 
some cases, preparation in the first in- 
stance is in response to a Congressional 
resolution, e. g., The Constitution of the 
United States of America ( Annotated ), 
1938 edition, which was compiled in 
compliance with Senate concurrent reso- 
lution No. 35 of the 74th Congress, the 
work being entrusted to the Legislative 
Reference Service and carried out under 
the direction of W. C. Gilbert. 

It would, of course, be unnecessary 
to list 
Association of 


for members of the American 


law Libraries various 
other Congressional documents prepared 
by the Legislative Reference Service 
in the field of legal research, since they 
are among the working tools with which 
all of those members are familiar, docu- 
ments such as the Summary of Major 
Legislation and of Federal Court Dect- 
sions on its Constitutionality 1933-1940, 
and the revisions and supplements there- 
of, and various other compilations of 


l‘ederal laws, State laws, etc. 


II. Issuance of Digests, Abstracts, 
Bulletins, ete.. on Regular Sched- 
ules or in Anticipation of Con- 


gressional Interest 
Reference Service, 


The Legislative 


acting as a “time-saver” for members 
of the 


tervals, 


Congress, issues at regular in- 
in fulfillment of that function, 
certain digests, abstracts, etc.. which 
ure widely distributed. 

The Digest of Public General Bills, 


prepared in the lederal Law Section, 
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and available by subscription sent to the 
Government Printing Office, is too well 
known to require more than passing 
mention here. Attention should be called 
to the fact that the green section (the 
so-called “action section”) of that pub- 
lication includes timely digests of the 
public laws as enacted. 

Day by day summaries of the more 
important hearings before Congres- 
sional committees are prepared by re- 
porters from the Legislative Reference 
Service and are issued in mimeographed 
serial form. The Service in this respect 
is responsive to Committee suggestions. 
The summaries are intended to supply 
a quick view of the daily proceedings 
especially in case of extended hearings. 

The State 
Laws, which are sent free to subseribers 
to the State Law Index, and Current 


Monthly Summaries of 


Ideas in State Legislatures are also such 
familiar working tools that no more 
than a brief allusion to them is necessary 
here. One difficulty has beset the Serv- 
ice in this matter, viz., the delays in se 
curing copies of the enacted laws. This 
has accounted for the unevenness in re- 
the best we could do 





porting the laws 
was to report them “as received.” 

A recent development along this same 
line has been an increasing emphasis on 
so-called Public Affairs Bulletins. By 
this medium the Service attempts to set 
out, for the use of Members, an analysis 
of the issues involved in specific pro- 
posals pending before Congress, or an- 
ticipated to be of significance, with a 
These 


synthesis of current opinion, 


bulletins also are issued in’ mimeo- 


graphed form. 

Public Affairs -Abstracts, which are 
digests of significant current publica- 
with problems 


tions dealing broadly 
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pending before the Congress, are de- 
signed to assist Members of Congress 
in keeping abreast of current literature 
in the field of public affairs. Issued 
weekly in mimeographed form, usually 
in sets of 6 or & digests on a specific 
subject. e. g., small business, United 
Nations Organization, they are sent to 
\lembers of Congress on request, and 
heyond that they are available also to 
certain policy-making officials, to li- 
braries of the Federal Government, de- 
pository libraries, and to the govern- 
ments of the United Nations. 


Indexing Activities 


The major indexing activities of the 


Legislative Reference Service are in 


the fields of Federal and State law. 
EDERAL LEGISLATION 


The term Federal legislation as used 


here includes Federal laws in_ their 


various stages, Presidential Proclama- 


tions, Treaties, and Executive Orders. 
A. Laws 


federal laws are indexed in three 
stages : 

1. Bills and Joint Resolutions 

2. Committee Hearings 

. 

). 


Statutes 
1. Bills and Joint Resolutions 


Kach number of the Digest of l’ublic 
General Bills, which appears in mimeo- 


graph form monthly and in_ printed 
form (cumulative) quarterly during 
Congressional sessions, contains a sub- 
ject index of the bills included. Analy- 


tical entries are necessarily limited in 
number by the exigencies of time, space, 
and allotment of printing funds. The 
final cumulated issue for each Congres- 
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sional session cumulates the subject in- 
dexes covering digests for the session. 
It should be noted that the subject index 
cards are made out for the bills as they 
are introduced, and cover the original 
digests of the bills. When a new digest 
is made for the “action part” of the 
publication, e. g., when a bill emerges 
from a committee or is passed by one or 
both Houses, in a form materially dif- 
ferent from the form in which it was in- 
troduced, additional subject index cards 
are made when necessary. 


In addition to the subject index, the 
final cumulated issue of the Bill Digest 
for each Congress contains an alpha- 
betical author list in which are enumer- 
ated, under the name of each Senator 
and each Representative, the bills intro- 
duced by him during the Congress. 

At the end of each Congress, the sub- 
ject index cards for that Congress are 
filed in a cumulated subject card index 
which now covers all public general 
bills beginning with the 66th Congress. 

Beginning with the 77th Congress, 
there has been maintained a card index 
file showing U. S. and D. C. Code sec- 
tions which the bills propose to amend. 
These cards are arranged numerically 
by the Code title and section number, so 
that an inquiry, for instance, as to what 


bills have been introduced to amend 
U. S. 26:1801 can be answered at a 
glance. 


A card file of the history of the bills 
in each Congress on which action is 
taken is also kept up to date. On the 
cards in this file, which are arranged 
by bill number, there are noted, in 
chronological order, the various steps 
taken, including report from committee, 
amendments, record votes, and debates, 


and, in the case of enactments, the date 
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of approval and the Public Law number 


assigned. 
2. Committee Hearings 


An important part of the work of the 
lederal Law Section of the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service is the collect- 
ing and servicing of the published hear- 
ings before Congressional Committees. 
These published hearings are indexed, 
in the Federal Law Section, by commit- 
tees, bill numbers, witnesses, and sub- 
jects. The indexing by committees and 
bill numbers is complete from the 41st 
Congress (1869). As to committees, 
temporary cards are filed alphabetically 
by the name of the committee and the 
title of the hearing. These temporary 
cards are later replaced by the regular 
Library of Congress printed cards. As 
to bill numbers, all hearings held pur- 
suant to a bill or resolution are listed 
under the number of the bill or resolu- 
tion. In the event that a hearing is 
held on a certain number, and a new or 
different bill is reported or acted upon, 
without hearings, a cross-reference card 
is filed to indicate the committee delib- 
eration relative to that bill. The index 
by witnesses was inaugurated with the 
beginning of the 78th Congress. A card 
is inserted for each witness appearing 
before the committee, and for each 
organization which presents a statement, 
etc. A witness’s organizational af filia- 
tion is indicated on his card. ‘Witness 
cards” show the page number, date of 
testimony, name of committee, title of 
the hearing, and classification number 
for location in the collected set of hear- 
ings. In making subject index cards, 
subject headings used in indexing the 
bills and Federal laws are assigned. 
ach hearing is also indexed under the 
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Library of Congress subject headings as 
indicated on L. C. printed cards. Ad- 
ditional cards are inserted for any mat- 
ter not covered by the foregoing head- 
ings. 

A card index to the summaries of 
committee hearings referred to above is 
also kept. This file, like the index file 
for the published hearings, covers com- 
mittees, bill numbers, witnesses and 
subjects. 


3. Statutes 


The foundation for the present card 
index of Federal laws was Scott and 
Beaman’s Index Analysis of the Fed- 
cral Statutes of 1907 and its revision in 
1933—both of which, as you know, 
were prepared in the Library under spe- 
cific Congressional grants. Citations 
on the earliest index cards are to the 
Revised Statutes of 1873. 
tions are to the Statutes at Large. 


Later cita- 


The index of Federal laws covers in 
detail all public general laws (perma- 
nent and temporary) and in_ briefer 
fashion the local laws (including laws 
relating to the District of Columbia, 
Territories and possessions of the 
United States, and the Canal Zone) and 
private laws. 

Separate files are maintained for: 
(a) subject cards (showing present 
status of laws) (b) numerical or re- 
verse cards corresponding to subject 
cards, and (c) amendments, repeals and 
supersedures, the cards in the last two 
files mentioned being arranged accord- 
ing to Revised Statutes section and 
Statutes at Large by volume and page. 
lor convenient reference, amendments, 
repeals and supersedures are also noted 
on the margins of the pages in the 
Statutes at Large. 
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Cards for laws which are no longer 
in force are transferred to separate sec- 
tions in the drawers of subject index 
cards, so that it is possible to ascertain, 
by consulting the subject files, not only 
all the statutes on a_ specific subject 
that are in force, but also those which 
have once been in force. 

Statutory 
subject and arranged alphabetically in 


definitions are listed by 
a separate file. 

In another card file are listed popu- 
short titles of 


whether indicated in the acts themselves, 


lar names or statutes, 


or accepted in popular usage. 
Presidential Proclamations 


residential Proclamations are in- 
dexed by subject, and cards are inserted 
in both the subject index file and the 
file of the 


statutes, stamped to indicate Presiden- 


numerical index to the 


tial Proclamation. 
Treaties 


\ card index of treaties, conventions, 
protocols, etc., compiled in the lederal 
Law Section, was discontinued with the 
76th Congress (53 Stat.). It was found 
that 


comparatively slight, and the State De- 


our use for such an index was 


partment index was quite sufficient. 
Executive Orders 


’xecutive Orders are indexed in the 
same manner as the statutes, but in less 
detail. Two files are maintained: a 
subject card file, and a numerical file 
of amendments and _— supersedures. 
Amendments and supersedures are also 


noted on cards in the subject file. 
STATE LAWs 


Indexing of State legislation, which is 
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done in the State Law Section, covers 
State and Territorial session laws only. 

Publication of the biennial State Law 
Index, (a statutory duty) began with 
the issuance of the index to the State 
and Territorial laws of the biennium 
1925-1926. Although the State Law /n- 
dex is, in the main, an index to public 
general laws only, temporary laws of 1n- 
trinsic importance (e. g., legislation re- 
lating to the war emergency) and acts 
dealing with municipalities of a given 
class which actually include a consider- 
able proportion of the municipalities of 
a State are also indexed. Citations are 
to State, year, date of approval, page of 
session law volume, and chapter num- 
ber. If any enactment of the biennium 
covered by an Index volume is amended 
repealed, or superseded during that bi- 
ennium, the amendment, repeal, or su- 
persedure is noted in the citation. 

Card index files, subject and numeri- 
cal, covering State and Territorial legis- 
iation have been maintained since 1917. 
The subject file covers, of course, the 
same field as the published State Law 
Index, i. e., permanent general law only, 
with the exceptions noted above. Sub- 
ject cards made out during a biennium 
are inserted in the cumulated card in- 
dex subject file after the index for the 
biennium has been compiled. 

The numerical card file includes not 
only numerical cards corresponding to 
the cards made out for the subject file, 
but also brief entries for local and tem- 
porary laws, so that all session laws are 


accounted for in the numerical file. 
Arrangement is by State, year, and 


chapter number. 

()f the numerous and varied activities 
of the Legislative Reference Service we 
have endeavored to note, in this brief 
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statement, only those of particular in- 
terest to law librarians everywhere. 
| Applause. | 

PRESIDENT Price: Is there any dis- 
cussion on this paper ? 

| am disappointed about one thing. 
You people know of course of the per- 
fectly wonderful statutory index which 
llis Majesty’s Stationery Office gets 
out for British Statutes, in which all the 
statutes to date are arranged chrono- 
logically in one volume, and their subject 
matter in another, and all _ repeals, 
amendments, and so forth, are noted. 

That was something like what was 
done in the McClenon and Gilbert In- 
dex in 1933. Why can’t we have some 
of that ourselves here? All this beauti- 
ful material down there which is per- 
fectly lovely for anybody who has an 
office close enough to the Library of 
Congress, but how about us? There 
was one in 1907, and another one in 
1933. When is the next one going to 
be? 

In the meantime, what are we going 
to do about it? We have the United 
States Code Annotated and Federal 
Code Annotated, but those have to do 
only with statutes in force, and very 
often in research work you have to 
know about material that is not in force. 
It seems to me that that material ought 
to be made available. 

Mr. Frorpacist: Do you happen to 
know how much of the material is avail- 
able to private law libraries or to state 
law libraries ? 

PRESIDENT Price: No, I don't. 
Mr. RotruMan: I have a question 
that has puzzled me more than once in 
the use of material. In using a current 
supplement you find a lot of legislation 
that is of current interest to you and 
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get a reference to a concurrent resolu- 
tion. You turn to the session laws of 
that state and then vou find the current 
resolution is not included. They will 
include some and not others, and the 
basis of inclusion is rarely stated. 

It seems they do include those of ab- 
solutely no interest, and the one you 
want very badly isn't in there. I was 
wondering how you can get at that 
material ? 

Mr. CHUTE: 
practice is in other states. 
zled by the same thing until I concluded 


I don’t know what the 
I was puz- 


that the only current resolutions in our 
session laws are those submitting consti- 
tutional amendments, and the others are 
printed in the Journal, Legislature and 
Journal Index. I think if you run them 
all down in the Journal you will find 
them. 

PRESIDENT Price: Is there any 
further discussion ? 

The Association has been proceeding 
ultra vires from 1943 to 1945 because 
our Constitution provides only for an 
election of officers at the Annual Meet- 
ing; but, obviously, during the war, we 
didn’t have an annual meeting, so we 
used a mail ballot and the president 
selected under that system served. No 
one raised any question, and probably 
never will, but we don’t like to proceed 
in that informal manner. Two years 
ago a constitutional revision committee 
was appointed to take up this matter ot 
elections during emergencies when we 
can’t meet, and any other matters which 
might need amendment. 

Last year, the committee found itself 
unable to submit a report, and another 
committee was appointed, and that com- 
mittee was never able to get together. 
It was a beautiful committee but they 
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didn't live close enough together so that 
they could iron out their difficulties. 
Hlowever, one member of that com- 
mittee, Carroll Moreland, is here, and 
le is going to tell us about that. In my 
opinion, it is probably the most im- 
portant committee which has been ap- 


pointed in recent years. Mr. Moreland. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON REVISION OF THE CON. 
STITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE AMERICAN AS.- 
SOCIATION OF LAW 
LIBRARIES 


\ Committee on Revision of the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws was appointed 
after the Annual Meeting at Rochester 
in 1945, 
seded the old committee which was 


This new committee super- 


originally appointed in 1942. 

The members of the committee ex- 
hanged views concerning the issues in- 
volved in revision in so far as possible 


1 


hy correspondence. Different positions 
were taken by members of the commit- 
tee concerning election procedure and 
other matters. A point was finally 
reached where it was necessary to de- 
cide that the committee have a meeting 
to discuss the various propositions and 
uggestions made by members of the 
committee and by members of the As- 
sociation at the Rochester meeting. It 
was then planned to have a meeting of 
the committee at St. Louis during the 
first day of the 1946 Annual Meeting, 
but such a meeting was impossible. It 
seems imperative that the Committee on 
Revision have a meeting before the 
work of the committee can be completed. 
it is desirable, if not entirely necessary, 
that much sifting of the issues be done, 
views reconciled in so far as possible, 


and various propositions be reduced to 
the minimum before the matter is pre- 
sented to the Association. 

A new committee will have to be ap- 
pointed—a committee whose members 
can have a meeting, if at all possible. 

The matter of dues and kinds of 
membership was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Revision by the Executive 
(‘ommittee after its mid-winter meeting 
in New York. 
these propositions were sent to the mem- 


Inquiries concerning 
bers of the committee. Various posi- 
tions were taken by the members of the 
committee on several items, but the fol- 
lowing summary represents the views 
of the majority: 

(1) The dues of library assistants 
should not be advanced from $3.00. The 
rate of dues should not be based on 
salaries. The first year rate of dues 
might well be pro-rated on a quarterly 
basis. One member of the committee 
questioned whether the need for pro- 
rating arises often enough to justify 
giving it further consideration. The 
experience of the committee on new 
members in this matter should be con- 
sidered before any final decision is 
made. 

(2) Those members paying $3.00 
dues should not be restricted in the 
privileges of voting and of holding of- 
fice. It would be better not to supply 
such a member with the Journal. One 
member thought that most library assist- 
ants have access to copies of the Journal 
in their respective libraries, and that it 
is not necessary to furnish individual 
copies to such members. Another mem- 
ber suggested that it would be unwise 
to decide not to furnish the Journal to 
such members without further study 
and information. 








(3) The entire matter of dues and 
memberships should be studied by a 
special committee, and not by the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Constitution 
and By-Laws. After the report of the 
special committee is adopted, the neces- 
sary changes in the Constitution and 
Isv-Laws can be proposed for adoption 
by the Committee on Revision. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Epon R. JAMEs (resigned ) 
CARROLL C, MORELAND 
WittiaAM R. ROALFE 

HELEN HARGRAVE 

ALFRED A. Morrison, Chairman 

Mr. MorELAND: That is the report 
of the committee which, as you can see, 
amounts to practically nothing. We 
just can't get together on anything. 

Now, Mr. Price has asked me to 
speak about the problems that are pre- 
sented and the various propositions that 
we thought of, and | am doing it in the 
absence of the chairman. 

Yesterday, Mr. Rothman and Mliss 
Hargrave and I| had a_ subcommittee 
meeting, and | have prepared my com- 
ment on the entire Constitution and by- 
Laws, which both Mr. Rothman and 
Miss Hargrave have gone over, and 
deletions have been made. I am going 
to read exactly what they have seen; | 
will make no comments and no devia- 
tions from what | have already written. 

So far as | know this represents, 
generally, the view at least of Miss 
Hargrave, Mr. Rothman, and myself. 


COMMENT ON THE CONSTITU- 
TION AND BY-LAWS OF 
A. A. L. L. 


In the absence of Mr. Morrison, Mr. 
Price has asked me to go over the prob- 
lems presented to the Committee on the 
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Revision of the Constitution, and to 
make such suggestions as occur to me 
and others on the committee, in order 
that there may be discussion at this 
meeting covering the whole of the con- 
stitution and By-Laws, so that there 
may be some basis for final revision, to 
be presented at the 1947 meeting. 

lt seems proper that we go over the 
Constitution and By-Laws, section by 
section: any suggestion which is made 
by me certainly should be questioned 
at the time. 

CONSTITUTION, Sections 1 and 2: no 
change. 

Sections 4 (a), 4 (b), 5, 6 (a) and 
6 (b): these might well be renumbered 
as 3 (a), (b), (c), (d) and (e). With 
regard to Section 4 (b), there is some 
question in my mind as to the propriety 
of limiting the number of full time 
regularly employed members of institu- 
tional members, who may be regular 
members without the payment of addi- 
tional dues, to eight. I shall take the 
matter up under the dues of institutional 
members. 

Section 6 (a): it may be that this 
might be clarified by revising it to read 
in part: “elect non-members as honor- 
ary members” ete. It may be remem- 
bered that Mr. James and Mrs. Day 
were elected honorary life members in 
1942, which may or may not have de- 
nied them the right to hold office or 
to vote.' 

Section 6 (b): the definition of re- 


'See (1942) 35 L. Lis. J. 260. Miss Newman, 
who made the motion, states that it was her inten- 
tion to honor these two members with life member- 
ships. The word “honorary” was, perhaps, im- 
properly used. The same language will be found in 
the 1945 Proceedings in connection with the election 
to life membership of Alice Magree Brunot and 
Layton Register. See (1945) 38 L. Lis. J. 69, and 
126. <All of the above members are listed on our 
membership rolls as life members, (1946) Law 
LisBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, page 
36. Editor’s note. 
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tirement should be qualified in some 
way (or there should be a minimum 
term of membership, say thirty years) : 
otherwise red Rothman, who has “re- 
tired” from active library work would 
be eligible for life membership. And 
|! am sure that red does not so regard 
himself. 

Section 7: to be renumbered 4. I 
question the advisability of extending 
the right of holding office to life mem- 
hers, for two reasons: first, because, 
by definition, they have retired from 
active library work, and presumably are 
not as interested in the activities and 
problems of the association as active 
members; second, and perhaps more 
important from the viewpoint of the 
life member, appreciation of their abili- 
ties, judgment and attainments did not 
come to them while they were in the 
field. Actually, I suppose the section 
was written to exclude associate and 
honorary members from those rights; 
if that is so, then let us say so. 

Section 8: to be renumbered 5. It 
has been proposed that this should be 
revised to read “each regular and life 
member”; this certainly seems fair and 
logical. 

Section 9: to be renumbered 6. In 
the third sentence, the words “and as 
chairman of the advisory committee on 
planning, as hereinafter provided” ought 
to be omitted, since there is no longer 
any planning committee, which was at 
one time provided for in the By-Laws. 

The first sentence was the one which 
divided the committee. “The officers 
shall consist of a president, president- 
elect, and an executive secretary who 
shall also act as treasurer, all of whom 
shall be elected by ballot at the annual 


meeting.” The war caught the Asso- 
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ciation unprepared for the event of no 
annual meeting, but the executive com- 
mittee, quite rightly, provided for the 
election of officers by mail ballot. But 
since this procedure was not specifically 
provided for in the Constitution, an 
amendment was prepared last year 
which provided that, in the event of a 
national emergency, war or other serious 
conditions making it, in the opinion of 
the executive committee, inadvisable to 
hold the Annual Meeting the election of 
officers should be conducted by mail 
ballot, under rules and regulations to be 
prescribed by the executive committee. 

Because of lack of sufficient notice 
to the members, as called for by the 
Constitution, this proposed amendment 
did not come before the Rochester meet- 
ing for a vote. However, there was 
some discussion, which produced three 
viewpoints: (1) balloting in person at 
the annual meeting, with provision for 
ballot by mail when no meeting could 
be held; (2) all elections by mail ballot 
only; and (3) elections by mail ballot. 
with the right to vote in person at the 
annual meeting. None of us wishes to 
force upon the Association anything 
which the membership does not thor- 
oughly endorse. 

Inasmuch as I am a partisan, | may 
not accurately reflect the arguments in 
favor of the first proposition, but they 
(1) al- 
Constitution has been 


seem to me to be as follows: 
though the 
amended a number of times in the past 
years, no change has been offered in 
the method of election until last year; 
therefore the method was satisfactory 
and hence, why any change? (2) pres- 
ence at the Annual Meetings points out 
interest in the Association, absence the 
contrary ; and quite logically, only those 
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willing to go to the polls should vote: 
(3) almost as many people attend the 
meetings as would vote by mail; hence 
nothing is to be gained by a mail ballot. 
second proposition | speak as 
(1) age, in and 


(in the 
an avowed advocate: 
of itself, is no guaranty of value; (2) 
interest in the Association, as evidenced 
by attendance at meetings, is most fre- 
quently a matter of the pocketbook ; 
(3) at the last election, by mail, in 1944, 


166 votes were cast: at the Annual 
Meetings, the voting members have 


averaged only a few over 60 and have 
never exceeded 100; (4) a slightly argu- 
mentative point, participation in the ac- 
tivities of the Association, by way of 
mail ballotting, by those who do not, for 
ene reason or another, attend the An- 
nual Meetings, might well increase their 
interest in the Association. 

The third viewpoint is distinctly mid- 
dle of the road, but is tending a little to 
the left of center. Some members feel 
that they should be given the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the candidates with 
other members at the meeting, and be 
able to cast their ballot after that, if 


Aside from the me- 


they so desire. 
chanical difficulties, which are not in- 
surmountable, this viewpoint is cer- 
tainly very acceptable to me. 

Since the committee could not agree 
upon any one proposition, it was felt 
that the entire matter should be gone 
over at this meeting, with the hope that 
an expression of opinion here with re- 
gard to one would be strong enough to 
justify the presenting of that one to the 
meeting in 1947. Since all members 
are entitled to vote, either by mail or 
in person, on constitutional amendments, 
it is obviously difficult to have a very 
ballot if three 


intelligent alternative 
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| think 


that we should have some discussion on 


propositions must be voted on. 


the three propositions and a showing of 
some kind as to which one is most fa 
vored by those present. 

|. there is to be a change in method 
of election, then there should be some 
provision in the Constitution to regu 
late nominations. If some sort of mail 
Lallot is finally adopted, the nominat 
ing committee must make its report in 
time for circularization of the member- 
ship, so that they may make additional 
Addi- 


tional nominations should have a mini- 


nominations if they so desire. 


mum number of seconders (I do not 
suggest the number) and the consent of 
the nominees. It has been suggested 
that the 


elected. 


nominating committee be 
I am not sure that is neces- 
sary, and it then becomes subject to the 


The 


president-elect is not unaware of his 


same processes as the officers. 
forthcoming duties for a period of one 
year, and he should have the nominat- 
ing committee already picked by the 
time he takes office, so that the com- 
mittee can immediately go into action. 
Provision should also be made for the 
process of balloting, and, in deference 
to Lilly Johnston, “ballot” should be de- 
fined. This provision should be in a 
new section, numbered 7. 

Section 10. Renumbered 8. The 
first sentence “There shall be an execu- 
tive committee of seven, consisting of 
the officers mentioned in section 9, the 
last retiring president, and three mem- 
bers elected at the annual meeting” will 
have to be changed, by changing 9 to 6; 
“elected at the annual meeting” would 
also have to be re-worded, to conform 
to the method and wording of the elec- 


tion of officers. Might I suggest that 











the terms of the three elected members 
he staggered, to provide continuity 
among the membership ? 

With regard to the functions of the 
nominating committee, it has been sug- 
vested that more than one person be 
nominated for each elective position, 
other than president. As far as the 
elected members of the executive com- 
nuttee are concerned, | agree. [| am not 
so sure of the two officers. 

Section 11. Renumbered 9, and the 
first sentence amended by adding ‘“‘and 
the nominating committee” after the 
words “In addition to the executive 
committee.” 

Sections 12, 13, 14, 15, 16: renum- 
hered 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 

y-Laws. Section l(a). The ques- 
tion of what constitutes being “head” 
ef a law library has been raised: it is 
rather hard to define the status without 
hecoming involved. I would allow the 
definition to be interpreted by the in- 
dividual members. We might amend 
the first two sentences to read: ‘The 
annual dues of regular members. shall 
he: for those who are heads of law 
libraries or separately maintained law 
sections (the last conforms to section 
4 (a) of the Constitution) $5.00 per 
year; for all others, $3.00 per year. 

It has been suggested that the dues 
be pro-rated, when an application is re- 
ceived during the course of the Associa- 
tion fiscal year. lor the relatively small 
sum involved, I do not favor adding to 
the complexities of the treasurer's job. 
ln any event, the new member presum- 
ably would receive all issues of the Law 
Library Journal, issued after June 1. As 
«a subscriber, this would have cost $4, 
so I do not see that the member can 
lose much, 
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The amount of dues has also come up 
for discussion. Should the dues be in- 
creased? Should the dues be a uniform 
$5? The reason for an increase being 
revenue, the real question is: would 
an increase in dues cut down our mem- 
bership to a point where our revenue 
at the higher rate was less than at the 
lower rate’ I have no idea as to what 
the result would be. 

If dues are to be increased, a fairer 
way might be to make them depend 
upon salary, as in A.L.A. It might be 
that some would object to a disclosure 
Their position as 
head of a law library is more or less ap- 


of their salaries. 


parent. On the other hand, some non- 
heads are paid more than some heads. 
It is really unfair to base the dues on 
the basis of title and position. This is 
particularly true in large libraries, where 
actually the dues of assistants are paid 
by the institutional member, although 
at a rate of $5 per person. 

The suggestion that those paying $5 
as heads of law libraries should receive 
something more than those paying $3 
has been made. The right to vote? Ob- 
viously that is too undemocratic. The 
law Library Journal? This suggestion 
was made on the theory that a $3 mem- 
ber was getting a $4 periodical, which 
seems unbusinesslike. It might be so 
argued, if the 1945 report of the trea- 
surer did not reveal that the Law L1- 
brary Journal was published at a small 
profit. A.L.A. does give something 
additional, as dues are increased. Every- 
one receives the 4.L.A. Bulletin, but 
those with salaries less than $1,500 do 
not receive the Handbook or Proceed- 
ings, and those with salaries less than 
$2,100 do not receive the Proceedings. 
It is unfortunate that members of the 











library profession are so poorly paid, 
and in this Association | do not think 
that any one should be penalized in any 
way, simply because of low salary or 
mere assistantship. No one | have ever 
met has given me the least intimation 
that his or her present salary is too 
much, and who ever heard of an assist- 
ant who couldn't run the library better 
than the boss? 

And while we are on the subject, is 
the assistant librarian who is a member 
by virtue of institutional membership of 
his library, a $3 or a $5 member? 

Which brings me to the matter of in- 
stitutional memberships. Under section 
4 (b) of the Constitution, no more than 
8 full time regularly employed members 
of the staff of an institutional member 
shall be entitled to regular membership 
in the Association without the payment 
By-Laws Section 1 
(c) provides that no library shall be re- 
quired to pay more than $40 in order to 
enjoy the full privileges of institutional 
As a matter of fact, the 


of additional dues. 


membership. 
restriction as to the eight members and 
$40 works to the disadvantage of the 
Association. There are some libraries 
with staffs of more than 8 which would 
pay for institutional membership on the 
their full staffs. 1 think it 
would be better if the libraries be al- 


basis of 


lowed to pay for more than eight staff 
members, if they desired, but that the 
provision should remain that they need 
not pay more than $40. If the $5 provi- 
sion is retained, | see no reason why 
the limitation as to the eight should not 
If that restriction was 
placed there because of a fear that the 
large libraries would dominate the As- 
sociation, may I point out that a library 
could give up its institutional member- 


be discarded. 
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ship, and by paying the dues of its staff 
as regular members, could have twelve 
memberships in the association for $38? 
And I should like to ask one question: 
what, other than the payment of dues, 
are the “full privileges of an institu- 
tional member ?” 

PRESIDENT PRICE: 
stand the proposals that Mr. Moreland 
has put forth? Will you repeat them 
again, Mr. Moreland? 


Do you under- 


Mr. MoreELAND: My statement was 
No. 1—balloting in person at the An- 
nual Meeting with provision for bal- 
loting by mail when no meeting should 
be held; No. 2—all elections by mail 
ballot only ; and 

No. 3 


the right to vote in person at the An- 





election by mail ballot with 


nual Meeting. 


PRESIDENT Price: Do you under- 
stand that mail ballot? 
Mr. Riccs: I don’t understand the 
last proposition. 
Mr. MORELAND: 


idea, Mr. Riggs; that is Mr. Johnston’s. 


That is not my 
The theory is that those who cannot at- 
tend the meeting, and don't attend the 
meeting, or know they are not going to 
attend a meeting, can vote by mail. 
Those planning to attend may not wish 
to cast their ballot a month in advance 
so they come to the meeting and they 
talk to you and to me and other people 
about the candidates who are on the 
ballot and, at that time, according to 
Mr. Johnston, it is possible they may 
even withdraw the ballot they have al- 
ready cast and vote in person at that 
time. 

Mr. Riccs: 
ballots ? 

Mr. MoreLanp: Yes, you count them 
all. 


Then you count all the 














PRESIDENT Price: There has been 
some question raised that that was too 
cumbersome a method. 

Mik. MoreLAnp: It is cumbersome, 
but | don’t think it is too difficult. 

PRESIDENT Price: I don’t see why 
it couldn't be worked out. 

Mr. Pucher, are you coming up here 
to tell us something ? 

Mr. Pucner: What | am wonder- 
ing is how are you going to arrange, for 
those who vote by mail, about the can- 
didates who are nominated from the 
floor ? 

Mr. 
of that. 


the feeling was, with regard to those 


MorELAND: We have thought 
First, | wanted to know what 


three propositions, because if nobody 
approves of a change, then we must 
have a ballot at the Annual Meeting 
and there your question doesn't arise. 

PRESIDENT Price: We have got to 
have a change; we have already oper- 
ated ultra vires for a couple of years. 
Nobody raised any complaint about it, 
hut it is not inconceivable that they will 
next time. I think most of the officers 
at that time were slightly uncomfort- 
able. 

Mr. MorELAND: 
the Rochester meeting that I was the 
one, at Mr. Johnston's suggestion, who 


You may recall at 


moved that we consider the last two 
elections valid. But I agree with you; 
| think we should do something. 

Mr. Po_pervAart: We all agree, | 
think, if we can work it out that the last 
would be the most representative as to 
the membership. Carrying the thought 
as presented here just a little further, 
and the fact that Mr. Moreland brought 
out that in the last mail election we had 
100 ballots cast, whereas on the average 
at an annual meeting we have only 60 
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cast, a situation could develop where 
someone who is nominated, and con- 
sented to have his name placed on the 
ballot, might find it necessary to with- 
draw. 

the mail ballots would have 
Suppose there were 100 that 


Now, 
come in. 
would have come in, and the names are 
drawn, and 60 present at the meeting 
would vote for a new man nominated 
from the floor for that office. Then 
you would have the situation, when 
you counted the ballots of 100 votes let 
us say for the original man, because 
this other name was never suggested at 
the time the mail ballots went out, and 
have 60 here, and still have a majority 
for the person who couldn’t serve, and 
it would reach a peculiar result. 

PRESIDENT Price: Has anybody any 
comment on that? 

I don’t think the situ- 
mentions 


Mr. BITNER: 
ation that Mr. 
would ever arise. 


Poldervaart 


PRESIDENT Price: We had it this 
time. 

Mr. BitNeR: Occasionally that might 
happen, but it would be a very rare oc- 
casion. If it does take place, I think 
it would be a special movement on the 
part of a group to secure the election 
of a particular person. On the whole | 
feel that it is more representative to 
have this Association vote by mail bal- 
lot. 

PRESIDENT Price:  [xclusively by 
mail ? 

Mr. Bitner: Not necessarily, but I 
think it is something to consider, be- 
cause | feel that the point about the 
pocketbooks is a very good one. A lot 
of people would like to come to the An- 


nual Meeting and can't. There is no 
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reason why they should be denied the 
right to vote. 

PRESIDENT Price: I| talked with Mr. 
Roalfe the other day about that. Inci- 
dentally, | agree with you on that, but 
he said that Mr. James pointed out that 
the American Library Association, one 
of the most politics-ridden organization 
that there is, has an exclusively mail 
ballot and the members vote like sheep 
for the candidates they are told to vote 
for, so that it really doesn't amount to 
an election. 

I don’t know about that, but it is 
something to consider. 

Mr. MoreLanp: Well, even if there 
is politics involved, which I am _ not 
willing to concede, the point as I see 
it is whether or not the members who 
do not attend meetings have got the 
right to vote. 

PRESIDENT Price: Well, I don’t see 
why not. There are people who have 
been loyal members, and they never get 
here, and they ought to have a vote. 

Mr. Rices: Of course, you and Billy 
Johnston both ought to be sued for 
usurping offices you are not entitled to. 

Mr. Morecanp: No; Mr. Price was 
really elected at the last meeting. At 
present he is all right. 

Mr. Riccs: My opinion is that it 
seems to me you have to do it one way 
or the other. 
two. 

You either have to elect by mail or 
by voting here, because if you take the 
other system, and somebody is nomin- 
ated from the floor, it just won't work. 

Mr. Morecanp: I will get to that. 
You have got to provide for that if you 
adopt anything other than the present 
form, which I believe we will talk about. 

Mr. Rices: Well, that is all right. 


You can't combine the 
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Now, | would like 
to ask whether or not at this time we 


Mr. MORELAND: 


can get a show of hands on the three 
propositions ? 

Miss Ray: What would be the ob- 
jection to the members who are present 
at the meeting voting at that time, and 
then sending your mail ballots out to 
That would take 
from the 


the ones not there? 
care of nominations floor. 

Mr. MoreELAND: 
tion No. 3. 


Miss Ray: 


That is Proposi- 


No. Proposition No. 3 is 
to send your ballots out before the meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Moretanp: Obviously you have 
to do that. 

Miss Ray: They don’t always know 
whether they are coming or not. 

Mr. MoreLAND: This is simply an 
idea. Now, Mr. Johnston’s idea was 
that those who cast their ballots by mail 
and who attended the meeting should 
have the opportunity to change their 
mind. 
sible. 

Miss Ray: 


That is difficult but not impos- 


Wouldn't it be less com- 
plicated not to send your mail ballots 
out until after? 

PRESIDENT You wouldn't 
know who your officers were until long 
The ballot has to 


be completed while the meeting is in 


PRICE: 
after your meeting. 


session. 

Miss Ray: Why? 

PRESIDENT PRicE: Otherwise you 
wouldn't have a successor to the Presi- 
dent until after the meeting adjourned. 

The Constitution says they shall be 
elected at the Annual Meeting. We are 
going to amend that anyway, but it 
seems to me that the incoming officers 
ought to have an opportunity to get busy 


as soon as they can. 
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Mr. West: Don’t you already have 
a President-Elect? Your President- 
I-lect knows he is going to be President, 
doesn’t he? 

Mr. Po_peERVAART: The next Presi- 
dent-Elect also is a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and, as in this case 
today, the incoming President wants to 
meet with the Executive Committee be- 
cause he has no opportunity to get to- 
gether again until the mid-winter meet- 
ing and anything that should be moving 
in the meantime should be taken care of. 


| think that is your problem in any 
delay in count of your mail ballots. 

Mr. Riccs: I would like to know the 
explanation for voting the combined 
method. 

Mr. Moretanp: Well, I think it can 
be done if everybody, for instance, sends 
in a ballot with a name on it on the out- 
side of the envelope, and they are kept 
in the hands of the Executive Secretary. 
It will be complicated, but it can be 
done. She keeps those; and if you at- 
tend the meeting, when you come in, 
vou can savy: “I want to withdraw my 
ballot.” Then she gives you the en- 
velope that has your ballot, and another 
one that can be handed back. 

Mr. Riccs: That doesn’t quite meet 
my objection. For instance, if some- 
hody is nominated from the floor at the 
\nnual Meeting ? 

Mr. 
haven’t got to that yet. 

Mr. Riccs: 


Mr. MORELAND: 


MoreELAND: Wait a minute, | 


Pardon me. 

Under the mail bal- 
lot obviously you can’t have nominations 
from the floor, but I think you can take 
care of it. 

What about the 


PRESIDENT PRICE: 


write-in ? 
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Mr. More_anp: 
should. 

PRESIDENT We have three 
proposals here. The first one, as I 
understand, is that we shall maintain 
the present voting system and vote at 
the Annual Meeting, but have the pro- 
vision that in case of an emergency 
like we have had in the past where we 
have no meeting, that we have a mail 
ballot. The second one is that it shall 
be a mailed ballot, exclusively, with no 
voting at the Annual Meeting. The 
third is a compromise, and that is that 
those who desire to may vote by mail, 
and those who desire to vote in person 
at the Annual Meeting may do that. 

Now, do you understand those pro- 
posals ? 

Mr. Riccs: 


I don’t think you 


PRICE: 


Let me ask you is this 
only suggested, and not final? 

Mr. Moretanp: We can’t do any- 
thing final, yet. What we want is sim- 
ply discussion. We want to know what 
the majority here thinks so we can 
draw an amendment which will take care 
of that. 

Mr. BitNer: What is wrong? Why 
can’t you have a write-in on your bal- 


lot? It is done in a good many organi- 
zations. 
Mr. Moretanp: I think we can 


cover that when we get into it. 

PRESIDENT Price: Those who are 
favorable to an all mail ballot with no 
election whatsoever at the Annual Meet- 
ing, but announcement of the results, 
will- you hold up your hands? That is 
eleven. 

Mr. JouNston: Out of how many? 
PRESIDENT Price: We will get that 
later by elimination. 

How many are in favor of voting ex- 


clusively in person at the Annual Meet- 








> 6 


ing but with adequate provision made 
for the sort of emergency that we have 
had or any other emergency preventing 
an Annual Meeting, in which case it 
Will those 


live. 


would be an all mail ballot. 
people raise their hand? 

There were eleven on the other vote 
and incidentally | didn’t raise my hand ; 
that makes twelve. 

Now, the third one is the compromise 
of the mailed ballot every year, but with 
the provision when there is also an An- 
nual Meeting that those who so desire 
may vote in person at the Annual Meet- 
ing and that the tellers will collect the 
votes, count the mail ballots, check off 
on the membership list those who have 
voted, and that then we shall have those 
voting in person to be checked against 
that. 

Those in favor of that please hold up 
your hand. 

Apparently the all mail ballot is rather 
overwhelmingly favorable. 

Mr. McNass: Mr. President, might 
| ask is there any action going to be 
taken on this vote or is this just advi- 
sory? 

Mr. Moretanp: I would say, in view 
of that vote, that the next committee 
presumably should prepare an amend- 
ment that would put into effect a mail 
ballot, and that the amendment will be 
presented at the next Annual Meeting. 

Mr. McNass: I voted with the first 
group but I would like to say something 
about that. 

| have been a member of this Associa- 
tion since 1937, and this is the first time 
| ever found anybody willing to pay 
Incidentally, there 
are three other members of my organi- 
who are also members of this 


my way down here. 


zation 
Association, and have no intention of 
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coming to the meeting, and feel as 
though they belong and have belonged 
longer than I have. 

[ am very much in favor of permitting 
all members to take part in the voting. 
What about the mechanical details of 
it? I would be willing to submit that 
to the committee to work out the details. 

| have always felt | was a member of 
the Association, and nine-tenths of you 
don't know me, and I don't know you, 
but I think we have a common interest, 
in spite of the fact that I had no chance 
to participate in anything the Annual 
Meeting did. I think that should not go 
on and that a change should be made. 
What the change should be. could be left 
to the committee, but I think the con- 
sensus of opinion here is that some 
change should be made. 

PRESIDENT Price: Do I understand 
your point of view to be, in part, that 
if there is a personal vote at the Annual 
Meeting, it might induce some people 
to come to the meeting who otherwise 
would not ? 

Mr. McNass: Well, I don’t know; 
it depends on where the meeting is. If 
you have the next meeting out at San 
Francisco I doubt if I would be able to 
go; and I doubt whether the people in 
San Francisco would come here. 

PRESIDENT Price: What if it were 
at Detroit? 

Mr. McNass: 
for me to go, but it might be too far 
for other members. Wherever you go 
you find somebody on home ground, and 


That is not too far 


people close by, and you find another 
group who are not able to get there. 

Now, I rather suspect that after read- 
ing my remarks that I have made here 
in the Law Library Journal when it 
comes out, my bosses won’t be willing 
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to pay my way any more. I would still 
like to be able to participate in the As- 
sociation. 

Mr. PoLperRvAART: What concerns 
me on this problem of an all mail ballot 
is that there are many who will vote 
who have not been at the meetings and 
who really don’t know, from personal 
knowledge, who the active workers are 
in the Association. 

They may see a certain name in the 
\ssociation and say, well, now, she is 
at a certain library, therefore, she ought 
to be a good person, and they will vote 
for that library rather than for the in- 
dividual. My problem is that you may 
have some people elected to the Execu- 
tive Committee who couldn't possibly at- 
tend the mid-winter meeting, and it 
would be very difficult to accomplish 
anything. Whereas if you had voting 
at the meeting, those who attend the 
meetings and have been attending the 
annual meetings, would probably re- 
ceive the majority of the votes, and there 
you have a nucleus for the officers who 
familiar with the activities 
who have done it by corre- 


are more 
than those 
spondence. 
Now, is there any provision in your 
mind that would take care of that? 
Mr. Moretanp: No, there isn’t, and 
| think it is true that we have a member 
of the Executive Committee who at- 
tended the mid-winter meeting who is 
not here. It seems to me you can’t 
avoid that kind of thing because there 
are people who can’t come, and they are 
just as much interested in the Associa- 
tion as anybody else. The fact they 
can't come shouldn't deprive them of 
the privilege of serving. As a matter 
of fact, if they are officers they might 


come, 
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PRESIDENT Price: My opinion al- 
ways has been that the proposals ought 
to be published in the Law Library 
Journal well in advance of the Annual 
Meeting so the members would under- 
stand what they were considering. | 
don't believe very many of, you people 
down there right now, even as clearly as 
Mr. Moreland reads, are too cognizant 
It would 
seem to me it would be much more ef- 
fective all around if your committee, 


of just what he is proposing. 


with a mandate on the most important 
things, would go ahead and_ prepare 
something which would be published in 
the Law Library Journal well in advance 
of the Annual Meeting. 

Now, the amount of dues also comes 
up for discussion. Should the dues be 
increased. 

Mrs. He_tmie: I haven’t had a 
chance to take this up with the Execu- 
tive Committee, but I have worked out 
an interpretation of individual member- 
ship and institutional membership. 


Under the institutional membership, 
the name in which the membership is 
An individual member- 
ship is not changeable. There is noth- 
ing in the Constitution or By-Laws that 
says the name can’t be changed in an in- 


can be changed. 


That seems to 
me to be the explanation of what are 


stitutional membership. 
the privileges. So if you have an in- 
stitutional membership and you have 
a change of staff you can change the 
names of the people in your institution 
who are members ; but if John Jones has 
an individual membership, five dollar 
or three dollar, even though his organi- 
that cannot be trans- 
ferred to Jesse Jones who succeeds him 
in the position. 

Isn’t that a reasonable interpretation ? 


zation pays it, 
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| think it is. 
If it is, it ought 


Mr. MORELAND: 

PRESIDENT PRICE: 
to be changed, it seems to me. 

Mr. Morectanp: The 
institutional membership is to get money 


purpose of 


for this organization, and | don’t think 
limited 
The University of Pennsylvania doesn’t 


we should, be to & members. 
have 8 members, but we may have more 
than 8. I think, if we feel so inclined, 
we should be able to pay $50.00, but | 
don’t think we should be required to 
pay more than forty. I think that is 
a good limitation. 

\nd 


question that has been raised, and that 


incidentally, there is another 
is would it be proper for the librarian 
or the head of the library to limit the 
number of memberships that he is going 
to get for his library by the payment 
of $5.00 per person to those people who 
he felt were actively interested in the 
Association ? 

Under the terms of the Constitution 
everybody who is emploved full time by 
the library must be paid for at the rate 
of $5.00 apiece up to the number of 8, 
if you are an institutional member. 

Now, obviously, there are people who 
are in clerical positions who, under the 
terms of the Constitution, have to be a 
member at $5.00, simply because you 
are becoming an institutional member. 
I thought vou might determine how 
many members you would want at $5.00 
apiece. 

PRESIDENT Price: In other words, 
the Constitution is vague as can be at 
the present time ? 

Mr. Moretanp: It is. I think we 
should do something about that. As 
a matter of fact there are, at the present 
time, institutional members which are 
not paying for 8 members; they are not 
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paying $40.00, and they have more than 
8 members on their staff. They should 
be paying $40.00. 

Mr. Riccs: Do you think, under the 
present Constitution, it can be done? 


Mr. Moretanp: Why not? It says 
a full time member of the staff. 

Mr. A. Mercer DANtet: How 
about an institutional member where 


there is one person employed ? 

Mr. Moretanp: That costs $10.00. 

Mr. Danie.: How many copies of 
the Journal would you get? 

Mr. Moretanp: You don't get any 
as an institutional member, but you get 
one because you are a member of the 
institution. 
we should make some provision for the 


That is the reason | think 


institutional member. 
Mr. 
suggested in connection with my other 


BITNER: It seems to me. as | 
proposal in regard to the permanent 
secretary, that it is rather an out-moded 
method of combining the institutional 
think 
there ought to be a complete division 


and individual membership. | 


individual and institutional 
I think that is one of the 
reasons, perhaps, why this organization 
loses some of its effectiveness. Now 
| don’t know whether that would cause 


between 
membership. 


a decrease in the revenue, but if we get 
a permanent secretary, I can see that 
if we divide these two ideas we could 
possibly increase it. I don't think we 
would lose anything, and then we would 
gain a greater interest on the part of 
individual members. 

! am not sufficiently fanuliar with 
it, but | have been trying to figure out 
just what ts the reason for this set-up 
we have in regard to the institutional 
memberships. 


Mr. MoretAnv: | think it is revenue. 
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would say, knowing the people in the 
\ssociation of the Bar of the City of 
New York, that they would not have 8 
members of the staff who would join 
this -\ssociation as individual members. 
\Ilk. Birner: The Association of the 
ar of the City of New York, would 
probably retain its institutional member- 
ship, but we should devise some sort of 

fee or rate, based on the size of the 


‘ 


staff. Individuals who wanted to be- 


ome members could become members 
n an individual basis. 

| think that that would do more for 
the organization than the way it 1s set 


p at the present time. [| think | men- 


! 
tioned that in this other connection, and 


Irs. Helmle thought that it would 
probably cause us a loss of revenue. | 
m not willing to accept that finally. 
thought that might be investigated. 
think 
wrong for this reason: that it costs the 
$40.00, with & 


The Bar Associa- 


\IrR. MORELAND: I! you are 


Bar Association 
bers at $5.00 apiece 


menm)- 


tion doesn’t have 12 people who would 
be willing to pay $5.00, and there are not 
11 persons who are on the staff who 
are going to pay $3.00 for membership. 
That means you would actually lose 
revenue from that institution. 

Mr. BItNer: 
having a sufficient number of law li- 


Might | say we aren't 


brarians who are interested in their own 
profession ? 
Mr. MorELAND: The 


tion doesn’t have 12 people who are do- 


Bar Associa- 


ing the kind of job that would interest 
It is a slightly 
smaller staff than that but 
than &. 

\Ir. West: 


savs has a lot of merit. 


them in the Association. 
it is more 


| think what Mr. Bitner 
I think in a 
Way it is connected with our voting by 
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ballot, if we adopt all mail voting now. 
lf Mr. Moreland says that there aren't 
S people or 5 people in the Association 
of the Bar who are interested enough 
to pay $3.00 to become members, should 
those people vote on officers if they are 
not interested enough to be members on 
their own? 
Mr. MoreELAND: 

something there. 
PRICE: 


Well, have 


you 
PRESIDENT Well, many of 
them get interested because it is more 
or less on a free basis. My library has 
18 or 19 people, about half of whom 
are professional. 

| think before we became an institu- 
member we had two individual 
The 
ship was adopted purely as a revenue 
Don’t 


tional 


members. institutional member- 


measure and it worked. 
think so? 

Mr. MORELAND: 
tion | made is that we should not limit 
the number to 8, but that we should not 


require them to pay more than $40.00 


ve gu 


The only sugges- 


for 8 men. 
PRESIDENT the 


That was a re- 


Price: Gentlemen, 
time is running on. 
markably clear presentation of the prob- 
lem. 
What should we do with this report ? 
Mr. RicGs: 


Mr. JOHNSTON : 


| move it be received. 
And placed on file. 
I second that motion. 

PRESIDENT Price: All in favor say, 
It is so ordered. 
then we have some _ business, 
and I am hopeful you will all stay for 
it, but I ask that only those who are 
either life, 
members vote. 


“Ave.” Contrary ? 


Now 


individual or institutional 

The Constitution provides that by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members pres- 
ent, life members may be elected who 
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will be exempt from dues. These life 
members are such people who before re- 
tirement have been active in the affairs 
of the Association. 

Mr. Johnston has a motion to make 
about two members. 

Mr. WILLIAM JoHNsTON: Mr. Pres- 
ident, Bob Owens has been one of our 
best and lovliest members that we ever 
had in the Association. You know he 
the 


He has retired, | suspect 


is the Librarian at San Francisco 
Law Librarv. 
largely on account of age and somewhat 
on account of health, and it is my mo- 
tion that he be made a life member. 

Now, I am not telling you what rights 
recollection 
is that he has the right to talk and to 
vote. Am I! correct? 

PRESIDENT PRICE: 

Mr. JOHNSTON : 


a life member has but my 


Yes. 
That is my motion 
for Bob Owens. 

Mr. DANIEL: Second the motion. 

PRESIDENT I’rIicE: All 
favor of that. say “Ave.” 
“No.” 


Mr. Johnston you have another one. 


members in 
Contrary, 
Motion carried. 
Mr. Jonnston: Well, I separated it 
because it may be proper to do it. | am 
in favor of a similar vote for Fred C. 
Hicks who recently retired from the 
Yale Law School Library, and is now 
succeeded by Samuel Thorne, who used 
to be at Northwestern. I make the same 
Mr. Frederick C. Hicks 
who has been a member a great many 


motion as to 


years, and a very prominent and very 
active member when I joined. He was 
a power for good in this organization 
for so many years that I can’t tell how 
many, and I doubt there are very many 
in the room 


when he first began to do his best to 


now who can remember 


help the American Association of Law 
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Libraries. 

I so move, Mr. President. 

Mr. Riccs: I second it. 

PRESIDENT Price: All in favor, sav. 
“Ave.” Contrary? 

Now, I have a report here to read of 
the Committee on Memorials by James 


Motion carried. 


C. Baxter, Chairman. 
| President Price thereupon read the 
Report of the Committee on Ale 


morials. | 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON MEMORIALS 


Your Committee on Memorials sub 
nits the following report: 


Morris Gann, an associate member of 


our Association, entered the United 
States Navy in August, 1943. After 


serving at Camp Peary, Virginia, and 
in Rhode Island and in Hawaii, he was 
sent to the Marianas where he died in 
April, 1945, at the age of 39. At that 
time he was a first class seaman. Mfr. 
had entered the law book field 
He is 


Gann 
about 15 vears before his death. 
survived by 4 sisters. 

Paul Dansingberg, State Librarian of 
Minnesota, died on July 30, 1945. For 
a number of years he had been an in- 
dividual member of the Association. He 
was born September 7, 1883, at Clare- 
mont, Minnesota. He attended public 
schools in Minneapolis and was gradu- 
ated from the University of Minnesota 
in 1906. He was graduated from the 
Harvard Divinity school in 1909 and 
served eight years as a Unitarian minis- 
ter in St. Cloud and Kansas City. In 
1911 he was married to Carrie L. Mon- 
roe. 

Later he served two years in the Min- 
neapolis public library system. Before 
becoming State Librarian in 1925, Mr 
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Dansingberg was an editorial writer on 
the Minneapolis Journal six years. He 
is survived by his wife. 

The American Association of 
Libraries wishes to convey its sincere 


Law 


condolences to the families of Mr. Gann 
and Mr. Dansingberg. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JaMes C. Baxter, Chairman 
DILLARD S. GARDNER 
Joun S. GUMMERE 
PRESIDENT Price: Any motion on 
that report? 
Mr. Rices: 
Mr. JOHNSTON: 
PRICE: 


I move it be received. 

Second the motion. 
Now then we 
Billy Johns- 


PRESIDENT 
have some more business. 
ton seems to be as active as a one armed 
paperhanger here. We had a discussion 
both at the meeting in February of the 
Executive Committee, and at the meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee last 
Monday regarding the salary of our 
Indexer. 

The other day I received a letter from 
Director of Li- 
School, in 


\rthur Pulling, the 
braries of 
which he stated, what a good many of 
vou people don’t know, that in addition 
to supplying a room, and typewriter, 
and other equipment for the /ndex to 
Legal Periodicals the Harvard Law Li- 
brary also pays the annuity premium 


for Miss Wharton. 


Harvard Law 


He stated that the Harvard Law Li- 
brary was increasing the salaries of its 
employees ten per cent and that if we 
cared to increase Miss Wharton’s salary 
ten per cent they would go along with it. 

Mr. Johnston, [ think you have a mo- 
tion on that. 

Mr. Jounston: | make that mo- 
tion, Mr. President. 

We Committee 


had an [xecutive 


meeting on Monday, and that was talked 
over and agreed to by the Executive 
Committee and the formal report read 
to this meeting by the President. | am 
in favor of it and so move. 
Mr. DANIEL: 
Mr. JOUNSTON: 


I second it. 

That is $240.00 a 

year increase. 
PRESIDENT PRICE: 

Do I hear a second ? 


Mr. Johnston has 


made a motion. 


Mr. Daniet: Second the motion. 
PRESIDENT Price: All in favor say, 
“Aye.” Contrary? It is so ordered, 


and the motion is carried. 

Now I have something else. Mr. 
Riggs, the incoming President agreed 
with me the other day that the Auditing 
Committee which is usually appointed 
at this time would not be able to func- 
tion properly during this meeting, and 
that it should meet in New York where 
it can have access to Mrs. Helmle’s 
records. Both she and | for the good 
of our souls wish such an audit made, 
and Mr. Riggs said that he would let 
me, as one of my last acts, appoint such 
a committee and he would let it carry 
over. I hereby appoint: Sidney Hill, 
Lawrence Schmehl, Julius Marke. as 
members of the Auditing Committee to 
audit the books of the Association in the 
possession of Mrs. Helmle for the fis- 
cal vear of 1945-1946." 


I have had a great deal of pleasure 
during the past year and a great deal 
of responsibility in serving as President 
of this Association. I feel that we are 
an important group and that the Presi- 
dent of our group has an important job. 

One of the pleasures has been the co- 
operation which most of the members 


1See (1942) 35 L. Lis. J. 427 for the following 
direction to the Auditing Committee: “that this 
committee have a certified public accountant go 
over the books of the Association. . . .” Editor’s 
note, 
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have extended, and particularly Mrs. 
Helmle, who is the E-xecutive-Secretary. 

One thing about this part time busi- 
ness of the Executive-Secretary is that 
the person who does the work, does it 
not to make money but in order to help 
out the Association. In Mrs. Helmle 
we have a person for our money of a 
calibre of whom we could not hope to 
get if we were paying a full time salary 
based upon what she receives as a part 
time salary. I think Mr. Riggs next 
year will bear me out in that. 

Mrs. Helmle has put in time far be- 
yond what we have had the right to 
expect, and she hasn't complained, al- 
though her husband has. He still per- 
mitted her to do so as husbands will 
when they are under enough pressure. 
In stepping out of this office, I do so 
with good will toward everybody, and 
with a feeling of some accomplishment. 
During the past year the capital funds 
have increased some thirty-three or 
thirty-four hundred dollars, which is 
not bad for a little outfit like this, due 
mostly to Mrs. Helmle. 

Now, the last piece of business is the 
election of officers. I appointed a com- 
mittee yesterday to conduct the election, 
composed of Michael Pucher of the Su- 
preme Court Library, Utica, New York, 
Lionel Coen of New York Law Insti- 
tute, and Mr. Mercer Daniel of Howard 
University Law Library. 

It is called to my attention that we 
have not disposed of unfinished busi- 
ness, and if there is any will you please 
bring it up? 

Mr. MoreELAND: You were not here 
yesterday when [| mentioned to Mr. 
Coffey, who was conducting that round 
table, that the Association had not taken 
any steps with regard to Mr. Hill’s sug- 
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gestion that the Law Librarian of Con- 
gress should be on an equal footing so 
far as professional classification is con- 
cerned with other department heads in 
the Library of Congress. 

Mr. Coffey said we should prepare a 
formal resolution, but he assigned the 
task to no one so it has not been done. 
I haven't prepared one, but it seems to 
me that the Association should take 
some action on that proposition. — |, 
therefore, move that the Executive Com 
mittee prepare a statement which should 
be submitted to the Librarian of Con- 
vress urging that the law Librarian of 
Congress be put in the same _ profes- 
sional classification as the other depart 
ment heads. 

Mr. DANIEL: 

PRESIDENT PRICE: 


| second the motion. 
\ll right; it has 
been moved and seconded. All in favor 
of the motion please say “Ave.” Con- 
trary? Motion carried. 

The report of the Committee of Tel- 
lers at my request was submitted in 
this form. The ballot is here and the 
report is here. I have not opened it. 
| have no more idea than you what this 
is. 

| am going to ask Mr. Pucher to read 
it, but before I do so | wish to state that 
it has been our custom in the past to 
announce who was elected, but not to 
give the number of votes received by 
each candidate. However, any member 
of the .\ssociation who is so interested 
has a perfect right to see this report and 
to examine the ballots. Mr. Pucher. 

Mr. MicHaAet Pucuer: Mr. Chair- 
man, Ladies and Gentlemen: There 
were 45 ballots cast for the various of- 
ficers. Those receiving the largest 
number of votes for the respective of- 
fices are: 
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lor President-Elect, Arie Polder- 
vaart; For Executive-Secretary and 
Treasurer, Mrs. Helmle; For [xecu- 
tive Committee: Hobart Coffey, Helen 
Newman, and Elizabeth Forgeus. 

The ballots are in this envelope so 
that if any question arises they can be 
checked. Do you want to pass this 
around ? 

PRESIDENT Price: Is there a motion 
on this report? 

Mr. Moretanp: I move it be ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. JouNston: T want to second it 
but | want another one. | want you 
to make a declaration of who is elected. 

PRESIDENT Price: All right ; the new 
officers are: President, Laurie Riggs 
of the Baltimore Bar Library who 
comes in automatically because he was 
l’resident-Elect last year. He did not 
need to be voted upon under our Con- 
stitution. 

President-Elect is Arie VPoldervaart 
of New Mexico State Law Library. 

l’xecutive-Secretary and Treasurer is 
Mrs. Helen M.S. Helmle of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society. 

The three elected members of the 
Executive Committee other than the 
President and President-Elect are: 

Hobart Coffey of the University of 
Michigan ; 

Helen Newman, Associate Librarian 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States ; and 

lizabeth Forgeus, of the Yale Law 
School Library. 

| think it is an admirable selection. 

\Ir. MoreLanp: Mr. Price, may 
| say one word or two? | think that the 
members of the Association here as- 
sembled should give recognition to your 


services in the past vear. 1, therefore, 


move that the Association express its 
appreciation for your efforts during 
the past year ; and we are sorry that the 
Constitution forbids your re-election. 

PRESIDENT Price: Well, that is a 
gracious motion, though I thoroughly 
disagree with the last part. 

Mr. Pucner: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT PRICE: May I step out 
of my position and make a motion at 
this point before we install the new 
of ficers ? 

ne of the members of this Associa- 
tion has been mentioned here before 
who was sort of an ex-officio toast- 
master and was one of the most gra- 
cious, and witty, and lovable of our 
members. She is not well and has re- 
tired from library work and she is now 
a life member. 

She sent flowers to some of us last 
night, and it touched us very much. 
Mr. Riggs, do you want to make the 
motion ? 

Mr. Riccs: | make a motion that 
Mrs. Alice Magee Brunot be written 
a letter of appreciation. 

Mr. DanieL: Second that motion. 

PRESIDENT Price: It has been moved 
and seconded that some recognition of 
Mrs. Brunot’s interest be conveyed to 
her by the Secretary-Treasurer. Is 
there any discussion ? 

All in favor, say “Aye.” Contrary, 
“No.” It is so ordered. 

Mr. Riggs has been conducted by a 
most gracious lady for a number of 
very happy years, and | wonder if that 
lady would consent to conduct Mr. 
Riggs up to the podium here where | 
can turn over the office of President 
of the Association to him? 

Mrs. Riggs, can you hear me? 

Mrs. Riccs: You want me to lead 
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him by the hand or something? [Ap- 





plause. | 

PRESIDENT Price: Mr. Riggs, it is 
with a great deal of pleasure and entire 
confidence that I turn over the Chair 
to you. 

Mrs. Riccs: 
as you did, I will be very happy. 

Mr. Laurie RicGs: 


If he does half as well 


Members of the 
Association, the lady who conducted me 
up here has seen me through a great 
many ticklish situations, and I hope she 
will stay with me through this. 

I want to say just a few words. I am 
very grateful for being elected Presi- 
dent of this Association, and I shall 
give my best endeavor to it. 

As you know I am not a librarian 
like Mr. Price is, and you have to make 
I am 
primarily a lawyer; | spend most of 


allowances for my shortcomings. 


my time practicing law, and make my 
living that way. So if I should show a 
legal mind in a little bit hardboiled way 
sometimes, you will know it is because 
of my training. 

Is there anything that anybody wants 
to say before the Association meeting 
is closed ? 

Mr. PRICE: 
tion for the destruction of the ballots ? 

Mr. JOUNSTON: 


Do we need authoriza- 


It is so moved. 
Mr. MorRELAND: Second the motion. 


PRESIDENT Riccs: All in favor of 
destroying the ballots, signify by say- 
ing, “Aye.” Contrary? The _ ballots 
will be destroyed. 

Is there anything else to come before 
the Association ? 

Mr. WILLIAM JoHNstToN: Well, 1 
suppose I have to sing my “Swan 
Song.” 


| Mr. Johnston. made some remarks 


concerning life member Mr. Christian 
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Due. | 
PRESIDENT RIGGs: 


Now, Mr. Johns- 


ton, | am glad that you did visit Mr. 
Due. 

| Further remarks by President-Elect 
Riggs concerning Mr. Due.|] 

PRESIDENT Riccs: There are still 
some copies of the article written by 
Miss Newman, and anybody who wants 
We 


also have a few copies of the works left 


them may come up and get them. 


here by Mrs. Prince. 
Mr. Price: I am 
Prince wants to give them away. | 
think she wants the members to look 
at them. 
PRESIDENT RuIGGs: 


not sure Mrs. 


Only to look at 
them. Anybody who takes them away 
will be fined. 

Is there anything else to come before 
the Association ? 

If there is nothing else I now an- 
nounce the Association adjourned sine 
die. 

{And thereupon, at one forty-five 
o'clock, the Thirty-Ninth Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Association of Law 
Libraries adjourned. | 


APPENDIX 


The reports which follow were not 
at the Annual Meeting but are 


included here so that the record of the 


read 


activities of the Association will be com- 
plete for the year 1945-46. 


REPORT OF THE A. A. L. L. REP- 
RESENTATIVE ON THE A. L. A. 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERN- 
MENT PUBLICATIONS 


One of the main objectives of this 
joint committee is the arrangement for 
the cooperative distribution of processed 
official government publications. 
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In September, 1945, the committee 
circularized 177 institutions; 47 of 
these were members of the Association 
of Research Libraries, 45 were public 
libraries in cities of 200,000 popula- 
tion or over; 42 selected college and 
university libraries not members of the 
Association of Research Libraries, and 
43 state libraries. 

The purpose of the letter was to in- 
quire to what extent individual libraries 
would support an expediting office. 
The question asked was “If the budget 
for this projected office is limited to 
$5,000, how much annual support would 
your library give to the undertaking— 
$500—$300—$200—$100—$75—S50 — 
$25? 

()f the 177 institutions replies were 
received from 83, 32 favorable and 51 
unfavorable. (The list of those favor- 
able | have attached to this report.) 
Provisional support from those favor- 
ably inclined to the idea amounted to 
$5,135 


distributed among the four 


groups thus: Association of Research 
Libraries $4,275; Public libraries $375; 
college and university libraries not 
members of Association of Research 
Libraries $385; and state libraries $100. 

In January Mr. Halvorson, Chair- 
man of this committee, met with Mr. 
Luther Evans, Librarian of Congress, 
and Mr. Verner Clapp, head of the Ac- 
quisitions Dept. of the Library of Con- 
gress and the following arrangements 


were agreed upon which to date have. 


not been acted upon. First, that the 
Chairman request the libraries which 
have offered to cooperate to place the 
sums which they have offered in the 
LC gift fund to the account of ‘The 
Library of Congress-Account of Distri- 
bution of Processed Official Publica- 


tions.” These funds will be held by 
LLC in trust in the United States Trea- 
sury, and disbursed in accordance with 
directives from the Chairman. 

Second, the chairman will appoint 
one or more assistants to take charge 
of the work of procuring and distribut- 
ing official publications. These per- 
sons will be paid by LC from the fund 
but they will be subject to directives 
issued from the Chairman. They will 
be subject to LC for coordination only 
and to the extent they will use LC fa- 
They will re- 
Third, details 
of procurement and distribution will be 
worked out by the Chairman, LC co- 
operating and expecting to derive ad- 
vantage. 

ne other item has been placed be- 
fore the committee. In May 1946, 
Mr. Paul Howard, Director of the Na- 
tional Relations Office of A.L.A., 
sent a memorandum to the A.L.A. 


filities in their work. 
port to the Chairman. 


Federal Relations Committee and the 
Joint Committee on Government Pub- 
lications, concerning the bill introduced 
April 13, 1946, by Representative Wick- 
ersham (H.R.6121) amending the gen- 
eral depository law to include all land- 
grant colleges as depository libraries 
and to designate the law libraries of 
State Universities maintaining separate 
law libraries as depositories for laws, 
rules and reports of administrative and 
executive agencies or tribunals and le- 
gal opinions and decisions. 

Mr. Howard felt this might be an 
opportunity for doing something con- 
structive about the whole program of 
document distribution. He talked with 
Congressman Wickersham who ex- 
pressed himself as gratified at the in- 
terest shown and as willing to amend 
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the bill in any way and to introduce a 
substitute bill which would do more 
about the documents problem. The 


matter was to have been taken up at 
the A.L.A. Convention by the Federal 
Relations Committee and any sugges- 
tions to the Committee on Government 
Publications will be passed on to Mr. 
Howard. 

I wrote Mr. Halvorson that I would 


be unable to attend the Buffalo Conven- 
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word from him here if any action was 
taken by the Joint Committee on Gov- 
ernment Publications at that meeting. 
Mr. Babb of Yale, the Association of 
Research Libraries representative on 


the committee, unable to attend 


the A.L.A. meeting and I talked with 
him this past week but he had no further 


was 


information to offer. 
Respectfully submitted, 


tion but would appreciate receiving VIRGINIA KNOX. 
Tentative Subscribers to Documents Project 
List $500 $300 $200 $100 $75 $50 $25 sii 
A Yale Calif. (Berk) Minnesota Rochester Grosvenor Catholic 
(ARL) Chicago Michigan Washington Pennsylvania Virginia 
Harvard Northwestern M. IL. T. 
Columbia J. H. 
Bs Oe tee Boston Pub. 
L. C. 
furnishes 
offices 
Philadelphia Minneapolis St. Paul 
Cc Pittsburgh (Carn) Brooklyn 
B Dallas 
(Public) Idaho Purdue Oregon S Sys Md. 
(Col. & Univ.) Wyoming U. Oregon 
Pittsburgh 
D Indiana 


(State Libs.) 
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REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMIT- 


TEE ON LEGISLATION OF THE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES AND THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
LAW LIBRARIES, JUNE 24, 1946 


The report of progress of this com- 
mittee, which might have been made 
last vear, is that the Connecticut Legis- 
lature, at the 1945 session, amended 
litle IIl, Chapter 10, of the General 
Statutes, by adding Sec. 40h-43h. These 
four sections require the deposit with 
the secretary of state of all existing 
regulations affecting the public interest 
on or before April 15, 1945, and the 
filing with the secretary of state of 
every regulation made after that date. 
They also provide that each such regu- 
lation (subsequent to April 15, 1945) 
shall not be effective until it is published 
in the Connecticut Law Journal, by 
direction of the secretary cf state. The 
editor of the Connecticut Law Journal 
and Connecticut Supplement is directed 
to publish, from time to time, such regu- 
lations as an appendix to the Connecti- 
cut Supplement. 

Likewise, Nebraska, Chapter 255 of 
the Laws of 1945 requires the filing of 
rules with the secretary of state and 
the publishing of them by the indi- 
vidual agencies. Indiana, Chapter 120 
of the Rules of 1945, now requires the 
filing of rules with the secretary of 


state who is to publish them in a bound 
volume with annual pocket part supple- 
ments. 

In 1946, Missouri by Senate Dill 196 
requires the filing of the rules with the 
secretary of state who is to publish 
them as soon as possible, and who is 
to keep the rules up-to-date by means 
of a monthly bulletin. 

The New York compilation of ad- 
ministrative regulations, in five loose- 
leaf volumes, has been issued during 
It, together with the 
California Administrative Code, are 
the two new issues in this field. While 
the loose-leaf arrangement of these 


the past vear. 


publications is very wise in keeping the 
user up to date, it would seem more 
satisfactory if supplements, containing 
changes, should be issued separately, so 
that the state of the law (administra- 
tively) as of any particular date could 
be easily ascertainable. 

It is the sense of this committee, 
that its functions could be best carried 
out by local representatives, in those 
jurisdictions where administrative rules 
are not adequately published. It there- 
fore requests its discharge from the 
functions it has been attempting to serve. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CARROLL C, MORELAND, Chairman 
HARRISON J, CONANT 
RALPH Hupson 
LAWRENCE SCH MEHL 
VERNON M. SMITH 





















































State 


S <. 


Ore. 


Kan. 


Mass. 


Tenn. 


Ohio 


N.D 


Cal. 


Ky. 


Mic h. 


Ohio 


Md. 


Ind. 


Va. 


Pa. 


Conn. 


Ind. 


Mo. 


Adoption date 
1937 Laws, 
ch. 132 
1939 Laws, 
ch. 474 
1939 Laws, 
ch. 308 
1939 Laws, 
ch. 499 
1945 Laws 
ch, 292 


1939 Laws, 


ch. 428 


1941 
ch. 111 
1941 Laws, 
HB 239 
1941 
eh. 241 


Laws, 


Laws 


1941 Laws, 
ch. 628 


1942 Laws, 
ch. 178 


1943, Act 88 


1943 Laws, 
S. 36 

1943 Laws, 
ch. 754 
1943 Laws, 
ch. 872 


1943 Laws, 
ch. 213 


1944 Laws, 
ch. 618 


1944 Laws, 
ch. 160, 217, 
218 

1945 Laws, 
Acts 442, 443 
1945 Laws, 
Acts 67, 452 


1945 Laws, 
ch. 120 
1945 Laws, 
ch. 255 
1946 


Senate Bill 196 


Filed with 


Sec. of State 


Sec. of State 


Revisor of Statutes 


Does not call for pub 
lication in appendix to 


annual reports 


ser ol State 


Sec. of State 


Attorney General, who 


must give opimion 


Sec. of State 
Sec. of State 


Sec. of State 


Sec. of State 


Clerk of Court of Ap 
peals and Dept. of 
Legislative Reference 
Attorney General for 
approval filed with 
Sec. of State 


Sec. of State 


Com. on Administra- 


tive Agencies 
Pennsylvania Register 


Board 


Sec. of State 


Sec. of State 
Sec. of State 


Sec. of State 


LAW LIBRARY 


Published by 


Sec of State 
State departments 
Revisor of Statu 


Promulgating 


agencies 


Codification Board 


Codification Board 


Sec. of State 


Promulgating 


agencies 
Sec. of State 
Com. on 


t Agencies 


Pennsylvania 
Kegister Board 


sec. of State 


Sec. of State 


Promulgating 
agencies 


Sec. of State 
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Administra 


Format 


session 


Appendix to 


As appendix to annual 


reports 


Wisconsin Red Book 
(Administrative Rules 


and Orders) 


Copies of mles and 
opinions to clerks of 
courts and State Bar 
California Administra- 
tive Code, revised 
periodically 

Kentucky Administra- 
tive Code, revised 
periodically 

Michigan administra 
tive code, revised 


periodically 


Official compilation of 
codes, rules and regu 


New York: 
revised periodically 


lations of 


Virginia Administra- 
tive Code and Virginia 
State Register 


Pennsylvania Register 


Appear first in Con- 
necticut Law Journal 
and periodically as 
appendix to Connecti- 
cut Supplement 
Bound volume 


Bound volume 
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States Requiring Filing and /or Publishing of Administrative Rules 


Supplemental 


materias 


Appendix to session 


laws 


As appendix to annual 


reports 


Biennial 


Tevision 


California Administra 
tive Register, published 
periodically 

Kentucky Administrative 
Register, revised 
periodically 

Michigan administrative 
register, at 3 month 
intervals 


Cumulative supplements 


issued periodically 


Supplement to the Code 


Pennsylvania Register, 


monthly 


Annual cumulative 


pocket supplement 


Monthly bulletin 
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